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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1958 


Unrrep Srates Senats, 
ComMrIrres oN INTERIOR AND InsuLAR AFFaIRs, 
AND CommirresE On Pustic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

The joint session convened, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 
224, Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney presiding. 

Present: Senators Joseph C. O’Mahone (Wyoming) John 
Carroll (Colorado), Arthur V. Watkins (Utah); Henry Dworshak 
(Idaho), and Frank A. Barrett (Wyoming). 

Also present: Richard L. Callaghan, chief clerk; Michael W. 
Straus, consultant; Goodrich W. Lineweaver, staff assistant for recla- 
mation, Committee on Interior and Insular A ffairs. 

Senator O’Manoney. The committee will be in order, please. In 
view of the fact that the Senate will be in session today, and some 
legislation probably calling for a vote will be up for consideration, I 
think I shall start this hearing without waiting for other witnesses 
and observers who may have found it more difficult than the Senator 
from Louisiana and the Senator from Wyoming on account of the 
snow this morning, to say nothing of former Reclamation Commis- 
sioner Mike Straus, and Mr. Clyde Ellis. 

The hearing is being held to consider Senate Resolution 248, intro- 
duced in the Senate on January 23, 1958, by Senator Murray, Senator 
Chavez, Senator Kerr, Senator Anderson, and myself. 

This is a resolution expressing the sense of the Senate that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and the Committee on Public 
Works, should hold joint hearings in connection with the relation- 
ships of river and related water resource development programs. 
This resolution will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


[S. Res. 248, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas in committee print dated December 20, 1957, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs transmitted a summary of available 
information on the “Relationships of River and Related Water Resource Deve!l- 
opment Programs of United States, Soviet Russia, and (Red) China”, which 
was subsequently officially laid before the President of the United States; 

Whereas said information indicates comparative conditions and progress or 
lack of progress in river control, irrigation, hydroelectric power development 
and associated water resource conservation and use that require a complete 
revelation of facts and circumstances that should be brought to the attention of 
the Senate of the United States; and 

Whereas a full disclosure of comparative conditions and programs in water 
resource development programs in the United States and other countries men- 
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tioned is vital to the future economic stability and survival of this Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and the Committee on Public Works holds joint hearings on 
the fact and circumstances in connection with the “Relationships of River and 
Related Water Resource Development Programs” and other pertinent matters 
and report their findings to the Senate during the current session. 


Senator O’Manoney. I also want to place in the record a copy of 
the original letter of January 31, 1958, addressed to the chairman by 
Senator Murray, chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and Senator Chavez, chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, asking me to preside at these hearings, and to conduct them. 

(The letter refe to follows :) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
January 31, 1958. 
Hon, Josep C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator O’Manoney: We have before us Senate Resolution 248 under 
which the Senate on January 23 instructs “that the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and the Committee on Public Works hold joint hearings on the 
facts and circumstances * * *” as to the relationships of certain water develop- 
ments. As a sponsor of this resolution, along with ourselves and others, we 
know you are quite familiar with this matter on which there has been previous 
correspondence and which our committees desire to pursue. 

It is our belief that we might promptly discharge our responsibility under the 
resolution by holding the joint hearings in February under your experienced 
guidance. This is, therefore, a request that you accept the chairmanship of 
these joint committee hearings, arrange for and convene them as you deem best, 
and also see that the report of their findings to the Senate during the current 
session, as called for in the resolution, is available. We earnestly hope we may 
have early confirmation of your acceptance of this responsibility. 

Consider the facilities of the committees at your disposal in discharging this 
task. Let us also report that Senator Kerr, along with ourselves a sponsor of 
the resolution, has expressed continuing interest and is, therefore, designated as 
a specific representative of the Public Works Committee to serve in these hear- 
ings. Chairman Hayden, prior to the passage of the resolution, reported that 
the interest of the Appropriations Commitee would be represented by Senator 
BHllender. 

Senator Anderson, also a sponsor of the resolution, reports continuing inter- 
est, and regrets his activities on the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy preclude 
his presiding, but not his attendance, at hearings under Senate Resolution 248. 
Senator Jackson has also expressed his desire to assist in developing this matter. 
We feel all members of both committees will assist in this joint task under your 
skilled chairmanship. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES BE). MURRAY, 
Chairman, Conumittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 


Senator O’Manoney. I also want to place in the record a copy of 
the letter of February 17, 1958, from Senator Murray asking that 
Senator Carlson be given a few minutes to present a statement on his 
bill, S. 1019. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 


COMMITTEE OF INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
. February 17, 1958. 
Hon. Joserpu C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENatToR: I hope you will give Senator Carlson a few minutes at your 
hearing on Senate Resolution 248 to present a statement on his bill, S. 1019, 
regarding a commission on natural resources. The Department of the Interior 
and Bureau of the Budget have made unfavorable reports on this bill but I feel 
eae Carlson is entitled to make a presentation which he tells me will be 

rier. 

Your cooperation will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES BE. Murray, Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. We have as participants the following named 
persons who have already indicated to the chairman their desire to 
cooperate: As members of the committees holding the hearing, Sen- 
ator Kerr will represent the Public Works Committee. Senator 
Jackson, of the Interior Committee, has advised me that it is his desire 
to be present. Mr. Strauss will open the hearing with a brief state- 
ment of the problem before us. Senator Ellender, who has had the 
unusual experience of three trips behind the Iron Curtain, during 
which he was permitted to take motion pictures as well as still photo- 
graphs, will relate to us his eyewitness observations and personal 
experiences. Mr. Clyde Ellis, general manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Rural Electric Cooperatives, is attending the meeting also. 

Maj. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner has advised the chairman that he 
will be present. He is scheduled for tomorrow. Mr. Angus Mac- 
Donald of the Farmers Union, and Gus Norwood, president of the 
American Public Power Association, have been invited and have indi- 
cated their desire to be present. 

Ambassador William S. B. Lacy, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State for the East-West exchange program—termed cultural ex- 
change with Soviet Russia—has also been invited to be present. 

On Friday I hac a conference with Mr. Merrill and Mr. Lowry, 
representing Ambassador Lacy, and I invited them to be here as ob- 
servers this morning. 

Mr. Merrill is the director of the East-West exchange. The ob- 
servers from other branches of the Government, will you please rise 
and give your name, so that we may have it in the record ¢ 

Mr. Puuures. George R. Phillips, Department of Agriculture. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Bennett. John B. Bennett, representing the Department of 
the Interior, Director of the Technical Review Staff. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you. 

Mr. Woopwarp. Douglas Woodward, member of the Technical 
Review Staff, Department of the Interior. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much. 

Is there anyone else from the departments? Mr. Straus, you were 
formerly Commissioner of Reclamation, and at the direction of the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs you have 
prepared a monograph on this problem. 
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Do you care to make a brief opening statement with respect to the 
contents of this memorandum? This memorandum will be made part 
of the appendix of this record. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL W. STRAUS, CONSULTANT 


Mr. Straus. May I report also, Mr. Chairman, that Senator Robert 
Kerr telephoned that he was snowbound in Oklahoma City, but wants 
very much to be here. He will be here tomorrow morning, and desires 

articularly to be present when the Chief of Engineers, General 
tschner, appears tomorrow morning. 

Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, just to get this before the committee, 
you have the resolution, and that is what we are having this hearing 
about. Preceding this resolution, there was a staff study initiated by 
Chairman Murray. All of the members of the committee have been 
provided with copies. At this time I merely want to report an addi- 
tional wealth of material, advice, and information that has accumu- 
lated subsequently, all pertinent and some of the most recent origin, 
which is herewith placed before the committee for its convenience and 
desires. It is a box full of data. 

Senator O’Manoney. You are referring to this committee print? 

Mr. Srravs. The committee print and additional material that has 
come in, most of this subsequent to the preparation of the committee 
print. 

Senator O’Manoney. It will be made part of the record, but not of 
the printed record as yet. 

Mr. Srravs. Yes, sir. I will cite only two of these documents now 
that have been put in committee print form for your convenience. One 
is most specific eye witness reports provided by Senator Ellender, and 
the other has been provided by Senator Henry Jackson. As both are 
to be participants, these committee prints will be laid before you at the 
time of their appearance, which will be almost immediately. 

A drawer full of additional current, graphic, statistical, textual, 
photographic, and all extremely current material on the subject of 
your hearings is also available. Included is new data from overseas 
as well as official transmissions from the executive department, gen- 
erally solicited or received too late for earlier citation, and also 
generally confirmatory of the earlier committee staff prints. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to save time and serve the committee’s con- 
venience, with your permission I will provide and insert a summary 
index and skeleton description of this mass of material available to the 
committee that is before you, and I will put it into the record at this 
time. 

It will identify all the material here. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


INDEX AND SUMMARY OF MATERIAL AVAILABLE TO THE COMMITTEE 


a. British Electrical Supply Delegation Eyewitness (1956) Report on Russian 
Power Development. 

b. Indian Government Report on Russian River Development. 

c. Indian Government Report on Chinese River Development. 

d. Summary Report of Konwar Sain, Chairman, Indian Central Water and 
Power Commission, on Visit to River Valley Projects in China. 

e. Special Report, United States State Department, on Chinese River Develop- 
ment, December 1957. 
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f. Photostat of unsigned Moscow document (obtained via CIA) on Development 
of Hydroelectric Energy in U. 8S. S. R. 

g. Photostat of Moscow Report by R. A. Alimov on Utilization of Waterpower 
Resources of Usbeck, 8. 8S. R. 

h. ane of Soviet Working Paper on Department of Blectric Power in the 

.8.S.R. 

4. Photostat Report to Moscow of Chinese Director of Hydroelectric Construc- 
tion entitled “Water Resources and Hydroelectric Construction in China.” 

j. Outline of Russian river development and economic plans as presented by 
First Secretary Khrushchev to U. 8. S. R. Supreme Soviet on 40th anni- 
versary of Russian Revolution. 

k. Actual photographs on construction of Kubischey Dam by Soviets on Volga 
River. 

l. Text from Moscow of Report on Hlectrification of U. 8. S. R. 

m. Photostat and translated text of Moscow article of Department of Hydro- 
electricity in the U. 8. 8. R. 

n. Text of detailed Report on Chinese Water Power Resources Development, by 
Li Jui, Assistant Minister for Electric Power of People’s Republic. 

o. General (propaganda) booklet on Soviet Electric Power Developments and 
Prospects, by A. Markin, Moscow, 1956 (in English). 

p. Photostat of British Report on Developments in Science in the Soviet Union. 
(This British eye-witness report, published in 1952, is chiefly of interest as 
it outlines the grandiose Soviet program when it was just getting under way.) 

q. Assorted Federal Power Commission Reports on World Power Data and Rela- 
tive National Business. 

r. State Department Summaries and Reports on Soviet Water Resource Depart- 
ment, December 1957. 

8. Department of Commerce (Bureau of Foreign Commerce) latest reports on 
basic economy of the U. S. S. R., including Statistics on Power Production and 
Water Transport and Other Speedups in the U. 8S. S. R. 

t. The United Nations Economic Reports on U. S. 8S. R. in form of annual bulletin 
Electric Energy Statistics for Europe, Geneva Society, October 1956. 

wu. Assorted United States and Soviet press reports and photostats on Resources 
and River Development in Soviet States. 

v. Department of Agriculture (Foreign Agricultural Service) Report of Russian 
Agricultural Development ; also detailed U. S. 8. R. breakdown of Irrigated 
Land Acceleration of Irrigation Program. 

w. United States Department of Defense, Army Engineer Corps Reports on 
Inland Waterway Transport in the U. S. S. R., ineluding recent speech by 
Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief of Army Engineers. 

@. Further Bibliography on Russian and Chinese River Development Reports, 
inclusive, provided by Central Intelligence Agency and not included in this 
file. 

y. Actual photographs of Soviet Russia and China and other river development 
construction of recent dates. 

aa. Current electrical power and increases in Asia and the Far East (other than 
Russia and China). The United Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East Report. 

bb. Statement of Mr. William S. B. Lacy before the National Press Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Wednesday, February 12, 1958. 

cc. Siberia’s Hydropower Projects—Soviet Government, current 1957. Descrip- 
tion in English. 

dd. Single Power Grid for the U. 8S. S. R.—a Soviet Government 1957 description 
in English. 

ee. U. 8S. S. R. in 1960—a Soviet Government English language description of the 
Soviet current economic plan, with special chapters entitled “Russia, Land 
of Electricity.” 

ff. Soviet Electric Power—A general popular “propaganda” description of the 
Russian hydroelectric power development. 

gg. Availability of Water in the United States—industrial needs by 1980—a 
survey of United States requirements presented before the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, Washington, April 1957. 

hh. Army Engineer Corps map of river development. 

di. Conference paper—Hlectrical Engineering Education and Research in the 
U. 8S. S. R—AIEE Education Committee for the AIEBD Winter General Meet- 
ing, New York, N. Y., February 2-7, 1958. 
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Mr. Srravs. By direction of the chairman, the principal agencies 
of the executive department concerned with this subject matter were 
advised of this study on January 27, in writings to the Secretaries of 
State, Army, Interior, Commerce, and Agriculture, and the Chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission. They were provided with the 
resolution and the staff study, and invited to comment thereon to the 
committee, and also through spokesmen or otherwise to participate in 
the hearings. 

‘Several replies were received and are held. Subsequently, on Feb- 
ruary 12, the same departments were advised of the date of the hear- 
ing, and again were invited to participate. Among the responses 
were, for example, that of the Secretary of the Army, who designated 
the Chief of Engineers to represent him, and who, therefore, is sched- 
uled to be a witness tomorrow. 

Other departmental representatives are present here. I saw Mr. 
Adams, of the Federal Power Commission come in. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes; these gentlemen came in just after you 
started. Will you rise and identify yourselves for the record, please? 

Mr. Apams. I am Francis L. Adams, Chief of the Bureau of Power, 
Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. Hugues. I am Edgar T. Hughes, Federal Power Commission, 
‘Chief of the Division of Electric Research Requirements. 

Mr. Weaver. My name is Frank L. Weaver; I am Chief of the Di- 
vision of River Basins of the Bureau of Power, Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Srravs. Mr. Chairman, if there are no inquiries, that is all I 
have. Before Senator Ellender reports, we will distribute, with the 
Senator’s permission, his earlier report at this time, which I think he 
may go beyond in his testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Senator Exttenper. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to be present 
today. 

Banatow O’Manoney. May I say before you begin, Senator, that I 
heard part of your presentation on the floor of the Senate. I have the 

rinted copy of your diary as you were traveling through Europe, and 

had the good fortune to see your presentation on television a week 
ago yesterday on channel 5, as I recall it, with the motion pictures 
that you, yourself took at various spots throughout Soviet Russia and 
Siberia. I was particularly impressed with the fact that you showed 
photographs, and motion pictures, revealing the scenes around some 
of the powerplants which have been constructed behind the Iron 
Curtain. : 

I was particularly impressed with the fact that some of these pic- 
tures were taken by somebody other than the Senator, because the 
Senator appeared in the pictures as proof that you were where you 
say you were. 

Now you may proceed. 

Senator Exienper. I would like to say before we begin that it is 
very seldom that I appear before a Senate or a House committee. As 
a rule, I leave others to do the testifying, but in this case I am making 
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an exception because I have been told that I am one of the few Ameri- 
cans who has ever visited parts of Siberia where several huge hydro- 
electric powerplants are now being built. 

The first year of my visit in Russia I did not interest myself very 
much in visiting the powerplants, because I was very much interested 
in studying the Embassy and their facilities in Moscow. I learned 
while there that most of the power obtained for Moscow was steam 
generated, with very little coming from the large dam at Dnepropet- 
rovsk, on the Dnepr River. 

In 1956, because of the fact that I am very much interested in power 
development in our own country, on every occasion I had, I visited 
powerplants in European Russia particularly. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to read for the record at this point 
a statement prepared by me which covers principally my visit in Russia 
of last year, 1957, and also some comments on new starts, on civil 
works, in our own country. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity afforded me to appear 
before the committee today to discuss the relationship of river and 
related water resource development programs of the United States 
and Soviet Russia. At the suggestion of the chairman of this com- 
mittee, fhe Honorable James ie Maria; I prepared an addendum to 
the report of Mr. Michael W. Straus, consultant to the committee 
on the relationship of river and water resource development programs 
of the United States, Soviet Russia, and (Red) China. That adden- 
dum, I understand, has been printed as Committee Print No. 2 of 
that report. 

Mr. Chairman, sometimes I feel that water resource development 
is similar to the weather. It seems every one is talking about it but 
no one does anything about it, at least there are too few that are pre- 
aw to support an adequate program of water resource development. 

ran across a very startling statement in the report of the Task Force 
on Water Resources and Power of the Second Hoover Commission, 
dated June 1955, that I believe is worth bringing to the attention 
of the committee at this time. That statement is as follows: 

The United States uses more water than it does all other materials combined, 
averaging some 1,200 gallons for each person each day. In 1950, this amounted 
to about 1,800 tons of water for each person as compared to the 18 tons used 
of all other materials, including food. 

In the report of the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources Policy, dated December 22, 1955, it was stated that the 
estimated use of water in the United States in 1950 was 185 billion 
gallons per day and that, based on an estimated population of 200 
million, by 1975 the requirement would be 350 billion gallons per day. 
The current prediction is that our population will be 230 million by 
1975. On the same basis, that would present a requirement for 400 
billion gallons per day. In other words, in less than 25 years we would 
more than double our use of water. That, Mr. Chairman, is now only 
17 years away and when you consider the period of time required for 
surveys, detailed planning, and construction, it will soon be too late 
to initiate a program that will provide the facilities required to meet 
this demand by 1975. 


I believe water supply is a local responsibility ; however, the number 
of good reservoir sites are limited. It would be a serious mistake if 
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we allowed a site to be preempted by partial development to meet 
a local need for water supply. The omnibus river and harbor bill, 
S. 497, as passed by the Senate last year, contains a provision which 
will permit the inclusion of storage for domestic water supply. The 
communities requiring this storage would then reimburse the Federal 
Government for this service when used. In this manner many com- 
munities can be served from the same reservoir. 

I refer to our own requirements at this time because I desire to 
commend the chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs for his foresight in requesting his staff to assemble the readily 
available information on resource development in Russia and Red 
China in a convenient and usable form for a comparison of the rela- 
tionships of their activities in this field with our own. The study 
which your staff has prepared points up the tremendous importance 
which the Soviet Union has placed on water resource development. 
It cannot fail to demonstrate the fact that the Soviet officials have 
recognized the major role which water plays in the economic strength 
of the Nation. 

In order that I might have first-hand information on development 
and conditions in Russia, I have visited that country during each 
of the past 3 years. Last year I traveled extensively within the Soviet 
Union for 33 days. I had the opportunity of visiting cities never 
before seeen by an American Government official and talked with and 
came in contact with literally thousands of Russian people. During 
this period I had the ene of inspecting hydroelectric power 
projects in Siberia. There, again, I was the first Government official 
to have an opportunity of making a personal inspection of these truly 
remarkable projects. I visited several hydroelectric power stations 
more than 114 times as large as anything we have in this country. I 
have seen foundations poured for turbine generators having a rated 
capacity of 300,000 kilowatts each—much larger than anything we 
have. And these projects, Mr. Chairman, were designed, constructed, 
and all component parts built within the Soviet Union. 

I believe that the study made by your staff is very timely since 
there is an increasing awareness among our people that the tradi- 
tional concept of the Soviet Union as a backward, semideveloped 
nation is incorrect. This awareness has become more acute with the 
launching of Sputniks I and IT as far as the average American is 
concerned. For those of us who have had access to even the frag- 
mentary information reaching us from behind the Iron Curtain, these 
developments come as no particular surprise. 

In studying the relationship of resource development in Soviet 
Russia and the United States, there is, of course, absolutely nothing 
that we can do about such developments in Russia. They are doing it 
with their own resources to meet the needs of their own expanding 
economy. Any action that is taken to keep these relationships in 
balance must be directed toward a program of resource development 
that is adequate for our own needs. 

As a result of my inspection of installations in Russia, I am con- 
vinced that in water, transportation, and hydroelectric power develop- 
ment they are inching ahead of us, and in some areas of the tooling 
industry they are very close to our own standards. 
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VOLGA-KAMA SYSTEM 


On the Volga and the Kama Rivers there will be constructed 14 
hydroelectric stations with a total capacity of 11.5 million kilowatts, 
Six of these hydroelectric stations with a total capacity of 3,474,000 
kilowatts have been put into operation, including: 


Station Units Capacity Year 








In 1937. 
110, 000 = — completed, 1941, 
n ‘ 





Other units of this plan that are under construction include: 
Oapacity (kilowatts) 


Stalinerélt. (21: umit)oosc. losin apelin oA, 2, 310, 000 
EE So tnitgatiniticdnnmncigetipaseall cima ta ls dciittie, eae Ooi eee 1, 000, 000 
TV III idl soderterencnaicattioetmetitaintetginitiegstaceiiet tgiidialaneietiaiecensteiieiaanieaaia 970, 000 


In addition, preliminary work is being done on the construction of 
Tower Volga, Cheboksarask, and Tower Kama. 

The immensity of these installations can only be appreciated when 
you consider that the largest hydropower station in the United States, 
the Grand Coulee Dam, has an installed capacity of 1,924,000 kilowatts. 


GORKI HYDROPOWBR PLANT 


This plant, located about 50 miles north of the city, is one of 8 large 
stations either in operation or planned for operation along the Volga. 

Mr. Ivanov, the director and chief engineer of the project, showed 
us around. Construction started in 1948 and the first generator was 
put into operation in November 1955. At present all eight units are 
in operation. The capacity of each generator is 59,000 kilowatts. The 
lake in back of the dam contains 10 billion cubic meters of water and 
measures 440 kilometers, about 275 miles in length, by a width of 16 
kilometers, or 10 miles. 

During the — 3 billion cubic meters of water are used for power 
production. e turbines were constructed in Leningrad and are of 
the Kaplan design. Each turbine uses about 500 cubic meters of water 
per second. The average power produced will be 1.5 billion killowatts 
per year with a maximum capacity of 2.2 billion killowatts. 

We discussed with the chief engineer the plan to divert two rivers 
into the Volga that now flow into the Arctic. This scheme is only in 
the planning stage and the water from these rivers would only be used 
in flood stage. Such a plan would add a large quantity of water to 
the Volga at certain periods, depending on snowfall in the head area 
waters of these streams. The execution of such a plan would mean a 
substantial increase in the electric generating capacity of the Volga 
River during a period of high water in the Arctic rivers. 
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KUIBYSHEV HYDRO PROJECT 


Kuibyshev, founded in 1956, is located at the confluence of the 
Samara River with the Volga. It was originally called Samara. 

At the Kuibyshev hydroelectric station we talked to the engineer in 
charge of operations who has directed the construction of this project 
for the full 7 years since its beginning. This is the second largest 
hydro plant on the Volga. Only the Stalingrad station which is under 
construction will be like it. The hydro station is built on the right 
bank of the Volga where the underlying material is clay and sand. 
The project engineer informed me that the foundation conditions at 
this site required the solution of many difficult engineering problems. 

The dam, which was started in 1951, will have a total capacity when 
completed of 2.1 million kilowatts. Daily production will be 30 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours. There will be 20 turbines in operation, each 
having a capacity of 105 kilowatts; 17 turbines are now in operation 
and the remaining 3 were to be completed before November 7, 1957, I 
was told. All the turbines were built in Leningrad and all the equip- 
ment used in the dam was built in Russia. The cost of producing 
power is estimated at 1.2 kopeks (at the official rate of exchange that 
would be 3 mills) per kilowatt. Power from this station is now serv- 
ing Moscow and the central area 1,000 kilometers away. I was in- 
formed that 196 million cubic meters of earth were removed during 
the construction and approximately 60 percent of the space created by 
the excavation has since been replaced by cement, other building ma- 
terials, and hydroelectric equipment. A total of 7,525,000 cubic 
meters of concrete had been poured up to the time of my visit. The 
cement was manufactured in a plant that was built at the site; 59 
million cubic meters of water are impounded behind the dam and the 
lock dimensions are 300 by 30 meters. The lift is 15 meters from the 
upper to the lower level. 

e visited the locks then in operation and saw vessels as well as logs 
passing through. We were informed that 7 million cubic meters of 
timber had passed through the locks in special compartments during 
the first 9 months of operation this year. 


STALINGRAD PLANT 


En route from Kuibyshev to Krasnador we stopped at Stalingrad 
for gas. Before landing I could see the great dam being built across 
the Volga which I visited last year. I was informed that considerable 
progress had been made since that time. The capacity of this plant 
when completed will be 2,350,000 kilowatts, slightly larger than the 
Kuibyshev project now approaching completion. 


SIBERIA 


Almost uniformly I found improvements in Russian conditions as 
contrasted with my impression last year (1956) and the year before 
(1955). A a matter of fact, some of my previous estimates, par- 
ticularly with respect to Russia’s agricultural potential, had to be 
modified in the light of my trip through Siberia. This enormous area, 
which most of us consider the world’s icebox—a huge prison cam 
a vast waste of barren land—is actually becoming Russia’s breadbasket. 
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While the climate is somewhat more severe than that of our own 
upper Middle West, the area has proven itself capable of producing 
some fruits, considerable livestock and dairy products, and a large 
variety of root crops and grains. Yields of grains are high, although 
method of planting, cultivating, and harvesting are obsolete by our 
own standards. 

When I visited the Novosibirsk branch of the Academy of Science, 
which was founded in 1944 and has increased its staff from 28 to 700 
in 1957, I was informed that ane Siberia and the Krasnoyarsk 
areas représent 2 percent of the earth’s surface, they have 10 percent 
of the world’s electric power potential. 


SIBERIAN HYDRO STATIONS 


On the swift Angara and Yenisei Rivers a series of hydro projects 
are under construction and proposed, which include the foll 








owing : 

Station Units Capacity Year 

Kilowatts 
, ee 8, at 82,100 kilowatts___............. 660, 000 | 1951-59. 

Krasnoyarsk _.. -.. babs eta tE GLE OBS wnt Sek h i taly 3, 600,000 | Planning will be completed 

within 10 years. 
Bratskaya..-....-.| 12 to at 200,000 to 300,000 kilo- 3, 200,000 | Under construction, with the Ist 

watts. 


units on the line by 1960. 
OB RIVER 


Novosibirsk... ... 7, at 58,000 kilowatts. .............-- 400, 000 | 1951-59. 


The hydro project at Irkutsk on the Angara River follows the same 
pattern as that at Stalingrad in that a housing project was built for 
the workers with schools, a hospital, a cultural center, kindergarten, 
stadium, etc. This project was started in 1951 and now has 2 of its 
8 proposed generators in operation. Four more will be completed in 
1958 and the final two will be placed in operation in 1959. ‘The total 
onpnety of the plant when finished will be 660,000 kilowatts. 

saw two turbines that have been completed and are in operation as 
well as one of the new units being tested. Each turbine has a capacity 
of 82,100 kilowatts and they are being constructed-in Kharkov. The 
generators, which are 13 meters (about 47 feet), are being manufac- 
tured in Novosibirsk. 

I was informed that locks will be provided later for navigation since 
building the dam will make the Angara River, which is the only out- 
let for Lake Baikal, navigable all the way to the lake. Further north 
the Angara River joins with the Yenisei, and I was informed that 
_ there is being planned another large hydroelectric plant which is south 

of the city of Krasnoyarsk, with a capacity of 3.6 million kilowatts. 
This project is actin for completion within the next 10 years. 
I was informed that there is now under construction a hydroelectric 
lant on the Angara River north of Irkutsk with a capacity of 3.2 mil- 
ion kilowatts named the Bratskaya hydroelectric plant, and that there 
will be 16 turbines with a capacity of 200,000 kilowatts each. I saw 
movies of the ground-breaking ceremonies as well as of the erection of 
a city with schools, theater, etc. There was also, shown the pouring of 
the first batch of concrete in the construction of the dam. The first 
power from this project is scheduled for 1960, according to our guide. 
22325—57——2 
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NOVOSIBIRSK HYDRO PROJECT 


We visited the Novosibirsk hydro project on the Ob River, which 
flows into the Arctic. The river Ob is wide at places and islands are 
numerous. Sand bars appear quite frequently and the channel is 
maintained by means of dredges with buckets installed on endless 
chains. 

The project was started in 1951-52 and will be completed in 1959. 
By the end of the year 3 generators will be in operation, I am told, 
while 1 turbine is now almost ready to produce electric current. Each 
generator will use 500 cubic meters of water per second and is 13 meters 
in diameter, which is the same size as those at the Irkutsk station. 
The overall — of the dam is 5 kilometers. It will produce 400,000 
kilowatts from 7 generators, each having a capacity of 58,000 kilowatts. 

While we were there every effort was being made to get the first 
of the seven generators into operation by November 7, 1957. By the 
end of 1957 three generators were scheduled to be in operation. 

I was informed that two more hydroelectric power dams are being 
planned on the Ob River. 

As I previously stated, there is nothing that we can do about resource 
development in Russia. However, we can provide funds for the 
execution of an adequate resource development program in this coun- 
try. In the 3 years that I have been chairman of the A ropriations 
Subcommittee on Public Works, the committee has added 122 new 
starts in the Army civil functions program in which the House con- 
ferees concurred in the views of the Senate. These were all urgently 
needed river and harbor, flood control, and multiple-purpose projects 
which will strengthen the economy of this country. 

Last year I noted in the hearings and in cross-examining the wit- 
nesses from the Corps of Engineers that the completion dates on the 
majority of the projects were set back at least 1 year. It was evident 
from their testimony that in most cases this was the result of the 
ceiling given the corps as the maximum amount they could request for 
fiscal year 1958. It then became the task of the Chief of Engineers to 
allocate this money to the various projects and the inevitable result was 
the delays I noted. 

It is my judgment that, with a nationwide program of river and 
harbor and flood-control projects of the present magnitude, the dis- 
trict and division engineers will require about a billion dollars for 
1959 if all of these projects were to be kept on schedule. Considering 
the fact that in any program of this size there are unavoidable delays 
caused by bad weather, strikes, inability to obtain certain materials 
on schedule, I believe that an appropriation of $850 million in 1959 
would be necessary in order to prevent unavoidable delays. I note 
that the budget submitted by the President for 1959 was only $627,- 
670,000, and in my preliminary review of the justification sheets it is 
again evident that completion dates on most of the projects will be 
extended an additional year or two. I realize that, as a result of 
pressures by the administration to hold down expenditures, together 
with the restriction on incurring new qningations, it will be almost 
impossible to keep on even the schedules submitted last year. It ¢ ‘P- 

S, 


pears, however, that if we started now to efficiently use available fun 
an appropriation for this program of about $800 million in 1959 would 
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be a reasonable approach to providing an adequate resource develop- 
ment program in the next fiscal year. 

You will recall that on June 28, 1957, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, at the President’s direction, dispatched a letter to the 
heads of all departments and agencies in regard to the action to be 
taken by them in apportioning funds available for expenditure in 
fiscal year 1958. The opening sentence of that letter read as follows: 

The President has requested that all agencies in the executive branch keep 
the rates of commitments, obligations, and expenditures for fiscal year 1958 at 
or below the level for the fiscal year 1957 to the extent feasible, and that I inform 
you of the necessary procedures for achieving this purpose. This task can best 
be accomplished by positive action on the part of each agency head. The appor- 
tionment and allotment system offers an existing administrative channel for 
each agency head to accomplish these purposes. 

As a result of discussions with the Bureau of the Budget concerning 
actions to be taken under the directive of June 28, 1957, an expendi- 
ture ceiling was imposed, or at least an understanding that the corps’ 
expenditures for fiscal year 1958 would not exceed $630 million. 

After the first 6 months of operation under this directive or under- 
standing, 1 became aware of the fact that several projects were about 
to be shut down and no additional funds could be transferred to those 

rojects without exceeding an overall expenditure of $630 million dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. Some of these projects, such as Sutton 
Reservoir, W. Va., Ice Harbor lock and dam, Washington, and Hills 
Creek Dam, Oreg., were in critical unemployment areas. 

On January 14, 1958, I wrote the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and informed him that I had received reports that certain 
prone would be shut down for lack of funds and I pone out to 

im that sufficient funds were appropriated for fiscal year 1958 to 
permit the continuation of the public works program in an orderly 
manner during the current fiscal year. I then inquired whether in 
fact an expenditure ceiling had been placed on the Corps of Engineers, 
and, if so, requested certain specific information with respect thereto. 

On January 29, 1958, I received a reply from Mr. Brundage. 
While he did not specifically state that a cailtug was or was not im- 
posed, he did say that, following informal discussions with the Corps 
of Engineers, a decision was made to establish a reserve of $40 million, 
which it was estimated would increase expenditures for fiscal year 
1958 to about $630 million. He then pointed out that, very favorable 
weather conditions during the first 6 months permitted construction 
to proceed at a rate above that contemplated at the time the appor- 
tionment was made ard that, in view of these circumstances, he had 
asked that a reexamination be made of the financial program of the 
Corps of Engineers for the remainder of the year. He stated that 
this study had just been completed and that the Corps of Engineers 
had been informed that it should request a revised apportionment to 
provide for such amounts as are required to assure the continuation of 
a minimum economic rate of construction on going work and the initi- 
ation of new construction. 

In this connection, it is still my understanding that new contracts are 
not to be awarded until late in the fiscal year so as not to incur any 
expenditures in fiscal year 1958. 
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On February 12 the President issued a statement on the present 
economic situation. In citing the steps the administration was taking 
to combat the recession, he stated : 

For some time now the administration has been engaged in systematic and 
comprehensive planning for expansion and modernization of public works and 
buildings, all of these useful public projects to be taken off the shelf when they 
could most appropriately be undertaken. Yesterday I directed the Postmaster 
General to present to the Congress a $2 billion program for modernization during 
the next 3 to 5 years of post-office buildings and equipment throughout the 
country. 

Well, I suppose that is a step in the right direction, but I am sure 
that there are many places where Federal funds could be more advan- 
tageously used. But the most important thing is that there are other 
programs in which the stimulus to the economy from Federal expendi- 
tures would be both quicker and more direct. In the resource develop- 
ment field there are contracts on going projects that were originally 
scheduled for award in January and February that could be advertised 
now and awarded in 30 days instead of waiting until May or June. 
Plans could be laid now for increasing the tempo on other going work 
which should never have been delayed. To cite a few examples, I have 
consistently opposed legislation for the St. Lawrence seaway. The 
Congress, however, felt otherwise and the project is under construc- 
tion and will be ready for operation in 1959. In order to utilize fully 
this seaway, the connecting channels of the Great Lakes must be 
deepened to accommodate the large vessels using the seaway. Com- 
sea of the project for the connecting channels of the Great Lakes 

as now been set back until 1965, 6 years after the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project will have been in use. In all fairness, the connecting 
channels project should be kept on at least the schedule presented last 
year, which provided for completion in 1962. Certainly the delay in 
completion of the connecting channels will adversely affect the collec- 
tion of tolls on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

In the Pacific Northwest the Congress appropriated a million dollars 
to initiate construction on the John Day Dam, having an estimated cost 
of $350 million. The budget proposes an appropriation of $1 million 
to continue that project in os icer 1959. 

In my own area there is the Mississippi River-gulf outlet, and the 
Baton Rouge Harbor projects chat should. proceed at a faster rate than 
presently contemplated in the budget. 

Similar situations exist with respect to most projects. In the Ohio 
River Basin the replacement of locks and dams so urgently needéd 
are delayed 1 or more years. The traffic in this area is so heavy that 
tows are frequently delayed 6 hours or more awaiting an opportunity 
to go through a lock. 

he President included in his statement a fact paper on certain 
programs and proposals bearing on the current economic situation. 
That fact paper points out that civil public works will increase sharply 
in the current fiscal year and will be still higher in the coming fiscal] 
year. As previously pointed out, there is no substantial increase in 
the budget recommendation for fiscal year 1959 over 1958. The in- 
creases, therefore, are the result of curtailing expenditures during the 
current year, and scheduling those funds for expenditure along with 
the new funds requested for 1959. In this connection, it should be 
noted that the figures cited for the natural resources program (mainly 
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water resources) are from the budget presented to Congress a month 
ago and in no way reflect any adjustment in the rate of expenditure in 
the light of the present unemployment situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity afforded me to present 
these remarks to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to highlight the 
statement which I have presented and add to it certain remarks con- 
cerning the trips that I took to Russia previous to 1957, particularly 
with reference to the developments on the Dnepr River and the large 
dam now under construction at Stalingrad. 

My first visit last year was the dam at the Dnepr River, near 
Zaporozhye. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is that the dam which was in the first instance 
built under the superintendence of the General Electric Co., of the 
United States ? 

Senator ELtenper. By Americans; that is right. The dam at that 
time, as I recall, was the largest in the world. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you remember the size, measured in the 
productive capacity ? 

Senator E..tenper. It was 560,000 kilowatts in 1937 when it was 
completed. There were 9 turbines, 4 of which were manufactured 
by Ganerél Electric, and 5 by the Russians. All the panelings and 
control works were also made by General Electric. This dam was 
destroyed during World War IT and later rebuilt. 

Senator O’Manoney. By whom wasit rebuilt? 

Senator Exienper. It was rebuilt by the Russians, with our 
assistance. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Our assistance given in what way ? 

Senator ELLtenper. We furnished 3 turbines, and the Russians con- 
structed 6 of the 9 that are now there. 

Senator O’Maunonry. Did we sell those turbines or did we given 
them to them? 

Senator ELtenper. We gave them to the Russians on rather easy 
credit, and I think we have been repaid. As I have just indicated, 
the paneling and the distribution mechanism is also American. I was 
unable to find out whether this was new material, or whether it had 
been salvaged. But at any rate, this huge dam was reconstructed 
and its capacity was increased from 560,000 to 650,000 kilowatts at 
the present. I had a long talk with the engineer at this facility and 
he indicated that the Russians were now in the process of building 
three more dams on the Dnepr River. 

Senator O’Manonrr. Who was this engineer, a Russian ? 

Senator Ettenper. Yes, Russian educated, and a very intelligent 
fellow. He indicated that studies preparatory to building the new 
clams had been made for the past 4 or 5 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are you giving the inference in this relation 
of facts that when the Dnepr Dam was first constructed, the job was 
clone entirely by American engineers ? 

Senator ELrLenper. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. But when it was reconstructed, it was done by 
Russian engineers? 

Senator Evinenver. Exactly. 
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Senator O’Manonry. But some American turbines made in the 
United States were used in the construction ? 

Senator Extenpver. The Senator is correct. That is what I in- 
tended to say. 

Senator O’Manonry. This indicates that during that period Russian 
engineering made great progress. 

Danatie LLENDER. I wish to say that this Russian engineer that I 
talked to indicated to me that when the dam was first built they 
obtained practically all of the technical know-how from American 
engineers, and that since that time this facility was used as an example 
of what could be done in other parts of Russia. 

Many of the installations that were built at the Dnepropetrovsk 
facility were really copied into other facilities that were built later, 
except that the plants were made considerably larger, as I will proceed 
to show as I goalong. 

The name of the director was Mr. Pavel Ivanov. He was educated 
in Russia, and was in complete charge of this plant. He indicated 
to me that the Academy of Sciences in Moscow had a team of scien- 
tists and other people who studied water resources and other natural 
resources of the country to plan other facilities in the Dnepr River 
Basin, as well as other portions of Russia. 

Senator O’Manonry. How old a man was this gentleman? 

Senator Eitenver. About 55 to 56 years old. 

Senator O’Mauonry. Do you know where he was educated ? 

Senator Exrenper. In Moscow. He received his primary educa- 
tion in the secondary schools of the small city where he lived. I do 
not remember the name of the city or town in Russia where he origi- 
nally lived. But he received his advanced education at the Univer- 
7 of Moscow. 

he Academy of Sciences, as he stated, made studies of the Dnepr 
River, and made plans to build three other facilities. At the time of 
my visit they were on the drawing board and ready to be started. 

Senator O’Manoney. What was the year? 

Senator Exrenper. 1956. The difficulty they find there is that the 
terrain is rather level, and quite a bit of good land is covered when 
lakes are formed in back of dams. It was rather difficult, I was told, 
to select the proper place so that less property would be taken over 
behind the dams. 

At any rate, they decided at that time to build one at Kakhovka. 
That was to be a small facility with only 260,000 kilowatts. Then 
another one at Kremenchug. The amount of power there will be 
450,000 kilowatts. The third one, which would be the fourth on the 
Dnepr River with the one now existing, was to be at Dneprodzer- 
zhinsk. That was to be a small facility also of 250,000 kilowatts. 
I was told that when all these facilities were completed, their com- 
bined turbines and generators would produce 1,610,000 kilowatts. 

It was felt, or so Mr. Ivanov told me, that when these upstream 
facilities were constructed, it would tend to keep the water upstream. 
Thus all of the dams’ reservoirs located below would, of course, have 
more water and the power potential would be firmed since there 
would be more and more electricity produced. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to insert at this point a portion of my 1956 
diary which pertains to my visit to the project I have discussed. 
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(The excerpt from Senator Ellender’s diary is as follows:) 


While driving from Yalto to Kharkov, a brief visit was made to the hydro- 
electric station on the Dnepr River at Zaporozhe. We were met at the station 
by its director, Mr. Pavel Ivanov, with whom we talked for more than an hour 
about Soviet hydroelectric stations in general and the Zaporozhe station in 
particular. 

The hydroelectric station at Zaporozhe first began operating in 1938. It was 
built by American and Soviet engineers. The plant was originally equipped 
with 9 turbogenerator units, 5 of which were made in the Soviet Union and 
the remaining 4 were obtained from the United States. The original plant had 
a capacity of 560,000 kilowatts. 

During World War II the plant was completely destroyed and was rebuilt 
during the period 1946-50. In reconstructing the plant, they used 6 Soviet- 
made turbogenerators and only 3 American-made turbogenerators. The capac- 
ity of the reconstructed plant was increased by 90,000 kilowatts up to 650,000 
kilowatts. 

The waterpower used by the plant is equivalent to 14,000 tons of coal per 
day. The plant operates at full capacity only at night when there is a large 
increase in the amount of electricity used in homes. 

The director was very willing to discuss hydroelectric projects, and in the 
course of the conversation mentioned that three additional plants would be 
constructed on the Dnepr River. The location of these plants and their planned 
capacities in kilowatts are as follows: 


Kilowatts 
POV EO 6 verdinniinnisahhlittadinnhsdbnden me ihe; Look tke 5 Set ee ae 260, 000 
IN oa estate ere cies oe ae wgsateetat ln wba BRL ee 450, 000 
SON als ane Sienna nnn ne ~ameneeaenaeel 250, 000 


It is planned to complete the construction of each of the above stations during 
the sixth 5-year plan (1956-60). 

The director mentioned 2 hydroelectric stations which are being constructed 
in Siberia with each a capacity of almost 5 times as large in terms of produc- 
tive capacity as the station at Zaporozhe. One of these Siberian stations is 
located at Bratsk on the Angara River and will have a capacity of 3.2 million 
kilowatts. The other one is located at Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei River and 
will also have a capacity of about 3.2 million kilowatts. 

The next really huge dam that I visited was on the Volga River not 
far from Stalingrad. The Volga River will have, when all facilities 
on it are completed, eight dams. I visited four of these. It is 
rae eventually, to divert 2 rivers that now flow into the Arctic 

cean into the Volga so as to increase its flow, and thereby produce 
more electricity from these 8 dams. 

Senator O’Manoney. When did you visit the Volga area? 

Senator Eitenper. In 1956 and also in 1957. 

Senator O’Manonery. Were these four dams of which you speak 
constructed when you were there? 

Senator Exrenver. There was the Stalingrad Dam, which is the 
first that I visited, in 1956. It was started in 1951, but the work on 
it was stopped after it was started, perhaps a year and a half, and was 
not resumed until the fall of 1955. I asked the engineer why work 
had been stopped and then started again. He said, “Senator, the 
reason why we stopped i in 1951 was because we needed the funds for 
some other purpose. 

I asked, ‘ What was that purpose ?” 


He answered, “That is a political question. I can’t discuss it with 
you.” 

I said, “Wouldn’t you be frank with me and tell me?” 

His reply was still, “It is a political question.” 
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I then told him, “I presume you were scared of us and we were 
scared of you, and probably some of the money for the dam was used 
for armament.” 

He smiled and said that the project was resumed in the latter part 
of 1955. Then I asked why it was resumed, and he said “The Geneva 
Conference had something to do with that, when your President made 
the decision that there would be no war, and ‘Russia need not fear 
us,’ ” and it was then that they restarted the facility. 

hat is almost the verbatim conversation that we had, based on 
what I wrote in my diary during my 1956 trip. 

Senator O’Manoney, Could you briefly state, Senator, the prelimi- 
naries by which you arranged to make this inspection tour, and the 
cooperation or the resistance which you encountered in planning it? 

enator ELLenpER. It was just before I left Moscow in 1955 that I 
talked to Mr, Mikoyan, who was then third ranking member of the 
Politburo. I had quite a long talk with him, almost 2 hours, after 
which he invited me to visit any part of Russia I desired. 

I told him then that my trip had already been planned, that I in- 
tended to go to Odessa, and to Kiev, and then into Rumania. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did you have any guides? 

Senator Eitenver. No, not that year. I was alone. 

Senator O’Manoney. What year was this? 

Senator Extenper. 1955. 

Senator O’Manoney. So in 1955 do I understand correctly that 
Mikoyan invited you to go wherever you desired, and you were per- 
mitted to do so? 

Senator Exxenper. Yes, but here is what I did: I told Mr. Mikoyan 
that my trip had already been completely planned, and that I had 
other places to go after I left Russia. I asked him to give me a rain- 
check, so to speak, for the next year, which was 1956. 

In the spring of 1956 I wrote Mr. Mikoyan reminding him of the 
conversation we had the previous year about allowing me to plan my 
own trip through Russia. Another condition that I imposed was 
that I be allowed to have my own interpreter. I also told him then 
that I desired to take pictures of what I saw. He agreed to my con- 
ditions, and said that I was welcome to come back to Russia at any 
time I desired. I arranged to go to Russia in August, as I remem- 
ber, of 1956. 

My guide, by the way, happened to be Horace Davis, whom I had 
never met before. He spoke fluent Russian, and he was a native of 
Louisiana, from Jackson Parish; a graduate of Cornell. 

Senator O’Manoney. What was he doing in Russia ? 

Senator Extenper. He was an attaché there, connected with the 
Embassy. 

Senator O’Manonry. With the United States Embassy ? 

Senator Et.enpver. With the United States Embassy ; yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. He was your guide? 

Senator ELLeNnpeER. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did you encounter any difficulty with local 
officials ? 

Senator Exttenper. None whatever. I was told, of course, before 
I left, to take no pictures of army installations, air installations, rail- 
road bridges, trains, and things of that kind. But anything else I 
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was a liberty to photograph. That year I took about 2,500 feet of 
film in Russia, and over 9,000 feet in other parts of the world. 

Last year, I had occasion to take almost 6,000 feet of film in Russia 
without any interference from anyone. I obtained permission to 
visit Russia in 1957 from none other than Mr. Khrushchev. When 
I spoke to Mr. Khrushchev in 1956 he invited me to come back to 
Russia and I did. In those three trips, Senator O’Mahoney, it was 
my privilege to visit the main industrial and agricultural sections 
of Russia. 

In fact, I visited practically all of the large cities in European 
Russia, as well as the large cities in southern Asiatic Russia. During 
this last year, I spent most of my time visiting in Siberia. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I say to the Government observers, the 
observers from the Department of the Interior, from the Federal 
Power Commission, and the Department of Agriculture—and I think 
that includes all the executive branches and commission branches 
present—you are at perfect liberty at any time you desire to ask an 

uestion that would be helpful in understanding the story which 
Senior Ellender brings back to us from his trips in Europe. 

I know that perhaps you are not in a position to testify, except with 
authority from the departments, but I want it understood that this 
is a free, open hearing, and the committee desires to have just as much 
information as it can develop. 

That is satisfactory to you, is it not, Senator Ellender ? 

Senator Eitenper. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would you describe the area that is some- 
times called the Pittsburgh of Soviet Russia, which is, I believe, to 
the east of the Ural Mountains. 

Senator Exienper. That is correct. I want to direct my testi- 
mony now to the Volga River. I wish to discuss first the various proj- 
ects that are being considered, some having been built and other 
planned, for the Volga River. I will confine these remarks to the 
Volga itself, without any of its tributaries, such as the Kama River, 
where there would be some other projects. 

There was a small station completed at Ivanovo, in 1937. That 
project is very small and has but 30,000 kilowatts. Senator 
O’Mahoney, that was one of the first efforts of the Russians in this 
field that they built themselves, with advice from Americans. If you 
will remember, the one at Zaporozhe on the Dnieper River was con- 
structed almost entirely from information and data obtained from 
American engineers, back in 1937, or, in fact, long before that. 

Senator O’Manoney. But American engineers were present or were 
they not at that time? 

Senator Exrenper. They were present. They were there and they 
were planning and supervising the work. 

Senator O’Manoney. They were in charge of it ? 

Senator ELtenpver. They were in charge of the work. They were 
directing it altogether. As I stated previously, the Russians used 
the information that they obtained from the Americans in order to 
further develop water resources in Russia, to which I will refer in a 
few minutes. 

The second installation on the Volga River was at Uglich. This 
facility, with a capacity of 110,000 kilowatts, was completed in 1941. 
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Then another one completed in 1941 was at Shcherbakov, and that 
facility has a capacity of 330,000 kilowatts. 

I wish to say at this time, Senator O’Mahoney, that in the report 
that Mr. Straus prepared, as well as in my own diary, there ma a 
little variance in some of these names. For instance, the city of Gorki. 
Gorki’s name was changed only a few years ago, and, by the same token, 
some of the places where these dams were built were likewise changed. 
But on the Yolen there were eight facilities, as I have just indicated. 

Senator O’Manoney. Gorki was a name place which may have been 
changed since you were there? 

Senator Extenper. Well, no, that was changed before I got there. 
It was named for one of their famous writers. 

Senator O’Manoney. What was the original name? 

Senator Ex.tenper. The city of Gorki was known until 1932 as 
Nizhni Novgorod. It was changed to honor Maxim Gorki, noted 
Russian author, who was born there. 

I am taking these in order, Mr. Chairman. When I get to Stalin- 
grad I am going to describe that facility in a little more detail. I wish 
to state that in most facilities that are being erected in Russia today, 
either manufacturing plants or hydroelectric powerplants, the same 
pattern as I will describe for Stalingrad is being followed. 

The first facility that I visited in Russia this year was on the Volga 
at Gorki. This dam will produce 400,000 kilowatts. It was started 
in 1948, and in 1956 the last of its eight turbines was put into place. 
Each turbine produces 59,000 kilowatts. I saw it in operation this 
year. I have a description of it here. This part is from my diary, 
—e indicates the size of the dam, when it was started, and its height 
and size. 

The Gorki hydroelectric station, about 65 kilometers up the Volga 
from Gorki, is 1 of 8 large stations either in operation or planned for 
core along the Volga. These stations are Ivankovo (1937), 

glich (1941), Shcherbakov (1941), Gorki (1955), Kuibyshev (1957), 
Stalingrad (1958), Saratov (under construction), and Chedoksary 
(planned). We spent an hour with the director and chief engineer 
of the station, Mr. Ivanov. He discussed existing and proposed power 
pavieets in the Soviet Union, and then provided the following in- 

ormation during a tour of the Gorki station: 

Construction of the station was begun in 1948 and the first turbine- 
generator aggregate went into operation in November 1955. There 
are presently 8 turbines in use, each of which has a capacity of 59,000 
kilowatts. The turbines are called the Kaplan type and are modeled 
after a type developed in Austria. The fins have a diameter of 9 
meters (29.5 feet), the diameter of the shaft was 1.2 meters (3.9 feet), 
and the shaft was 13 meters (42.6 feet) in length. Each turbine uses 
500 cubic meters of water per second, which is supplied by a dam that 
impounds the waters of the Volga. The earthen dam, which is 13 
kilometers (8.1 miles) long, creates a lake 16 kilometers (about 10 
miles) in width and 440 kilometers (about 275 miles) inlength. Aver- 
age power production will be 1.5 billion kilowatt-hours per year, but 
a maximum of 2.2 billion kilowatt-hours annually could be produced. 

A small town has been constructed at the site of the power station. 
Here, the people who work in the station and in activities related to 
the station live. In addition to apartment houses, there is a civic 
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center, a stadium, schools, and playground. Although neat by Soviet 
standards, the town seemed to lack all signs of lively dynamic growth. 
It is more like a set of buildings that have been constructed and filled 
with working families who might or might not have any cultural ties 
to the community and who have little or no control over the future of 
the community. 

The next facility that I visited in 1957 on the Volga was at Kuiby- 
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ev. 

When I first tried to make arrangements to visit that facility, I 
was refused, because everybody was so busy working to complete it by 
November 7, to celebrate the 40th anniversary of the Communist 
Party’s rise to power. 

Senator O’Manonry. What year are you speaking of now? 

Senator Ex.enper. I am now speaking of 1957. The revolution 
was in 1917. November 7 or 8, 1917. But, going back to my difficulties 
in seeing the Kuibyshev Dam, at first, the powers that be said, “I 
don’t think we can obtain permission for you to see this facility, 
because the engineers are so busy completing this facility for Novem- 
ber 7, that we doubt we can help you. I said, “I came to Kuibyshev 
for the express purpose of seeing this huge powerplant. I must see 
it if I have to stay here until after November 7.” 

Well, anyhow, the mayor at Gorki came to my rescue, I would say, 
and made a special appeal to the engineer of this huge plant, who, by 
the way, was as fine a fellow as I ever met in Russia. He was a well- 
educated person having received his education in Moscow. One of 
the things that he prized was the fact that he was made a professor of 
electricity. To be a professor in Russia, I found is a big honor for 
— man in any profession, be it a doctor, a chemist, or an engineer. 

enever a person reaches a point where he is designated as a pro- 
fessor, that is the height of his ambition. 

Anyhow, this engineer took special pains to take us all over the 
place. The only trouble was that it was a little late in the afternoon, 
and, since it was very cloudy, I could not take many good pictures. 
But I did get a picture of the whole facility from about 4 miles away. 
It aes the huge dam, which is, as I remember it, about 15 kilometers 
in length. 

This facility was started in 1951, and the last turbine was put into 
place and operation on November 6, I learned later. At this facility 
there are 20 turbines, each capable of producing 105,000 kilowatts 
for a total of 2.1 million kilowatts, 

Senator O’Manoney. Are these Russian turbines ? 

Senator Exttenper. Yes. All of them were made in Russia. 

Senator O’Manonery. Did you have any information about the 
financing of the project ? 

Senator ExLenper. Yes. Several years ago, the Russians raised 
money to build facilities of this and other types through bond issues. 
As you may recall, about 3 or 4 years ago, the Government canceled all 
existing bonds and never paid the owners. I was informed that this 
method of raising money had been given up and money for con- 
struction comes from the treasury of the Russian Government. 

As you know, no individual owns anything in Russia, except of 
course, the clothes he wears, kitchen utensils, and household goods, or, 
if he is very fortunate, a small car. But there is not a square inch of 
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land oo owned in Russia, nor is there any kind of privately 
owned business, not even a bootblack, or a taxi driver. No one can 
own any kind of facility. 

Senator O’Manonry. There is no private ownership ? 

Senator E:renver. No, sir; absolutely not. I found out that quite 
a few engineers and doctors, as well as some mechanics who operate 
intricate farm machinery, are paid anywhere from $600 to as much as 
$1,000 per month, our money. I asked, “With all of the surplus 
money, where do you invest it?” I was told that the only place a Rus- 
sian can invest his money is in a kind of a savings bank that the 
Government operates, and this money is loaned out to needy people 
or people who may wish to build a house on Government land. The 
rate of interest ranges from 3 to 5 percent. Those who consent to put 
their surplus money into the saving accounts obtain from that Gov- 
ernment-owned institution a small interest. return. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do I understand you to say that the engi- 
neers were paid in United States dollars ? 

Senator ELttenver. No; it is the equivalent of United States dollars. 
I was informed that some doctors were receiving 4,000 rubles per 
month ; 4,000 rubles, converted to American dollars, amounts to $1,000. 
I saw many mechanics on the farms receiving as many as 2,500 rubles 
to 3,000 rubles per month. If you divide that by 4, you get the 
equivalent of American dollars. 

Senator Warxtns. What about the purchasing power of that kind 
of money they receive ? 

Senator Eitenper. Senator Watkins, the only things that I found 
cheap, in Russia, were potatoes, turnips, beets, carrots, cabbages, wheat 
and bread. But meat is very high, although I did find a little differ- 
ence in the price during my last trip. When I was in Russia in 1955, 
mutton, beef, and pork were selling at the equivalent of $2.25 a pound, 
our money, and in 1956 I noticed, as my diary shows, a little lowering 
of the price, probably 10 to 15 percent. In 1957, the price had gone 
down to about $1.60 per pound, our money, for meat. 

Oils are also rather high. Butter sells for about 80 cents a pound 
our money. Oleomargarine sells for about the same as butter, and 
they make it from sunflower seed or cottonseed, obtained from south- 
ern Asiatic Russia. They grow in Russia, as you may know, any- 
where from 7 to 8 million bales of cotton per year, and from those 
seeds quite a quantity of oil is produced. 

That is where most of the vegetable fat comes from, that and from 
sunflower seeds. 

Senator Watkins. What about gasoline and clothing, automobiles, 
that sort of thing? 

Senator Exrenper. You know there are very few cars owned by 
private individuals in Russia. Take Moscow, for instance, and there 
in a city of 8.5 million people, there are less than 100,000 individuals 
that own cars. Most of the cars you see on the streets are used by 
Government officials, and, of course, all those cars are owned by the 
Government. 

Senator Warxrns. You don’t have private cars in Government 
business at all? 

Senator Extenver. No. They are all owned by the Government. 
All the trucks that are manufactured in Russia are owned by the 
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Government. None are sold privately because nobody can go into 
the trucking business in Russia. 

Most of the gasoline is bought by the state. The price of the gaso- 
line is about 85 to 90 cents a gallon, our money, for those who able 
to purchase it. 

will come back now to Senator O’Mahoney’s question of how 
hydroelectric power projects are financed. I do not mind being in- 
terrupted even though we veer away from the main subject we have 
met to discuss. 

You can readily see, Senator O’Mahoney, that with the Govern- 
ment owning everything, all functions, all stores, and so forth, all the 
money finds its way into the treasury of the Russian Government. 

Each year the planning commission estimates the revenues on hand 
or to be collected, somewhat along the same line as we do here in 
the United States, and then they allocate these revenues to specific 
projects. I did not go into details about armaments in my discussions 
with Russian officials. I am sure they wouldn’t have told me too 
much about that. But they are expanding heavy industry consid- 
erably. However, as I will point out when I get to my review of 
Siberia, Novosibirsk is expanding greatly in heavy industry. 

The planning commission will allocate so much, let us say, for their 
armed service for defense, and then the next preference on the list 
may be heavy industry. 

After that may be hydroelectric power development, and so on 
down the line. 

Senator O’Manoney. Can you compare the cost of hydroelectric 
development in Russia, the development which you saw, with the cost 
in the United States? 

Senator ELtenper. I do not remember the exact. cost. of our Grand 
Coulee project. The facility at Stalingrad will cost, when completed, 
10 billion rubles, which is $2.5 billion our money, and that facility 
has a capacity of 2,310,000 kw’s. I figured out the other day that 
the cost of producing hydroelectric power in Russia is right around 
3 mills. 

Senator Warktins. Did I understand it to be $2.5 billion of our 
money ? 

Senator Exienper. That is correct. 

Senator Warkins. And yet that figures out to how many mills? 

Senator Ex:tenper. At about 3 mills. Between, say, 2.5 and 3 
mills. I wish to say this to the committee, that there may be a little 
variance in the testimony that I am giving here as to locations and 
the size of some of these facilities. As I pointed out earlier, in 1956 
I talked to an engineer at the Dnepr facility. He gave me some in- 
formation as to what I would find in Siberia. But the figures he 
gave me, which appeared in the minutes of my diary, were at variance 
with what I afterwards saw. 

It was greater than what he told me, as I will point out as I go 
along. 

Senator DworsHax. Do they have many steam plants to generate 
power? 

Senator Ex,enper. Yes. Around Gorki they must firm the hydro- 
electricity power by steam plants. As a matter of fact, the Gorki 
facility furnishes much electricity to Moscow. I learned from some 
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of the members of the Academy of Science in Siberia, that they are 
developing ways and means of transmitting electricity over long dis- 
tances without too much loss. I was told, and, of course, I cannot give 
the technical side of it, that they have already built power lines over 
1,000 kilometers in length from Gorki on to Moscow and then over 
the Urals. 

They contend that it is necessary to regulate the flow of the stream 
in order to firm the power. On the Dnepr as well as on portions of the 
Volga, because it is so level in some areas, it is necessary to build very. 
long dams to provide sufficient storage for a constant flow of water 
as contrasted with the higher dams located in mountains, as found 
in the extreme eastern part of Russia. 

Senator Warxtns. Do they store large quantities of water to equal- 
ize the flow so they can have firm power for generation ? 

Senator Extenper. That is what they hope to do when they com- 
plete the building of the 8 dams on the Volga, you see. 

Senator Warktns. The dams they have now built, do they have a 
great amount of storage in back of them ? 

Senator Etrenper. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. Do you have the capacities and storage? 

Senator Exrenper. Yes. I have aivendy placed in the record the 
storage capacity for the dam at Kuibyshev, which impounds 59 bil- 
lion cubic meters. That is 59 cubic kilometers of water. 

Senator Warkrns. 59 billion cubic meters ? 

Senator Extenper. Yes. Let me put it this way so there will not 
be a mistake. The dam impounds 59 billion cubic meters of water 
which, converted to kilometers, makes 59 cubic kilometers. Those are 
the figures that were given to me. 

Senator Watkins. Do they use any of this water for other purposes 
than making power ? 

Senator Extienper. Yes. 

Senator Warxins. Do they use it for irrigation ? 

Senator Exrtenper. Yes. They propose to use a good deal of the 
water around Stalingrad for that purpose. They have already made 
arrangements to take care of 100,000 hectares, which is about 250,000 
acres, a small area there. The engineer at Stalingrad told me in 
1956 that that was only the beginning. They have a lot of fertile 
land in that area that could become very productive. The thing they 
lack, of course, is water. When they finysh constructing the huge dam 
at Stalingrad, they propose to irrigate more and more land in that 
area. 

Senator Warxrns. Did they give you any data on the difference 
in the flow of the river, the fluctuations in the flow of the river? 

Senator Exttenper. I expect to put that into the record in as much 


detail as I was able to obtain. I am now in the process of talking: 
about the facility at Kuibyshev. Then I will go into more detail as 
to Stalingrad. 


Senator Watkins. It would be interesting for us to know how the 
flow fluctuates there, whether they have the wide fluctuations we have, 
for instance, in our western streams. We have the so-called high- 
water time, when the snows melt and we have a large stream, and 
they run down to practically nothing later on in the season. 
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Senator ELtenver. Well, they have that condition, too. My recol- 
lection is that the production of electricity on the Volga will vary 
less than 20 percent, from high to low, when all of the dams are 
completed. 

Senator Warkins. If they have a big storage, that would be the 
fact, of course. 

Senator ELtenper. They have storage capacity there that covers 
many, many square miles. As a matter of fact, at one facility, they 
moved some 40,000 people living in small villages along the river 
and took it over. The area covered by water was, as I remember, at 
least 100 miles long, by about 10 or 15 miles wide. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I ask you this question: I understood 
you to say when you first began to testify that there were 8 projects 
on the Volga River, of which 4 had been built or nearly built? 

Senator Exxenper. No; you misunderstood me, Mr. Chairman. I 
visited four. 

Senator O’Manoney. You visited 4? 

Senator ELtenper. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. How many had been under construction ? 

Senator EL.tenper. They were all under construction. There were 
three that had not yet been completed. At Stalingrad, Saratov, and 
Vodkin. Those three are now under construction. I was going to 
come to a discussion of the Stalingrad facility after I got through 
with the one at Kuibyshev. 

Senator O’Manonry. This is the question I am leading up to. You 
spoke of eight contemplated. 

Senator Extenper. Eight on the Volga; yes. 

Senstot O’Manoney. Of which only four are now under construc- 
tion ¢ 

Senator EL.enver. Three are under construction and the rest have 
been completed. 

Senator O’Manoney. And four you visited ? 

Senator ELtenver. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. Then you also said, if I remember correctly, 
that there was a plan to divert rivers flowing into the Arctic, two 
rivers, into the Volga, so as to maintain the flow. 

Senator E.tenver. That is right. 

eee O’Manoney. When did the development on the Volga 
begin 

enator ExLtenprer. In the early 1930's. 

Senator O’Manonry. Before the early 1930’s, there was no storage 
of water on the river ? 

Senator Eixenver. None at all. 

Senator O’Manonry. What was the condition then, if you know, 
as to the flow of the river? 

Senator ELtenper. I asked about that. They were having a lot of 
difficulty in navigating the river. You know, there is heavy traffic 
on the Volga now, and the building of these dams has made it possible 


to build bigger barges and maintain steady traffic on the river in the 
summertime. 

Senator O’Manoneryr. The Volga boatmen were traveling that river 
long before the song was written, I suppose. 
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Senator Evuenper. Yes; and they had a lot of difficulty, too, may I 
say, Senator O’Mahoney, about the same as you find on the Ob River 
in Siberia, which I will come to shortly. ; 

I saw several dredges on the Ob while traveling less than 50 kilo- 
meters along the route, 

I wish to insert parts of my 1956 diary in respect to the Volga-Don 
Canal. This may not be pertinent to our discussion, but it will give 
the committee an idea of what the Russians are doing to perfect river 
navigation. 

(The excerpt from Senator Ellender’s diary is as follows :) 

The Volga-Don Canal was opened on July 27,1952. It was named after Lenin. 
The first boat to enter the canal was the Joe Stalin. The canal connected the 
Volga and Don Rivers with five seas—the Caspian, Black, White, Baltic, and 
Azov. The network is the longest river-shipping route in the world. It connects 
the Moscow port with numerous ports on the 5 seas and the 2 rivers. 

The canal is 101 kilometers long. It has 13 locks, 3 pumping stations, 13 dams 
and dikes, 7 spillways, and 2 emergency floodgates. There are 10 docks along 
the canal and 3 ferry crossings. While constructing the canal there was also 
built a hydroelectric station with 2 locks and 2 irrigation canals which total 170 
kilometers in length. The canal was built in less than 24% years. Some of the 
materials used in its construction are as follows: 3 billion cubic meters of con- 
crete, 3 million square meters of stone were laid along the canal, and a total 
of 1.6 million cubic meters of stone were used in its construction, 60,000 tons of 
metal were used in the construction of the canal and its bridges. 

The Tsimlyansk Sea is a part of the canal system. It holds 12.6 billion cubic 
meters of water, which can be used for hydroelectric power or for irrigation 
purposes. In developing the Tsimlyansk Sea, 13,000 people had to be moved to 
different areas because their homes were submerged. 

The Don River is approximately 40 meters higher than the Volga River. In 
traveling from the Don to the Volga, the total rise in the water level (by means 
of locks) is 44 meters. Then the water level is lowered (by means of locks) by 
approximately 88 meters before reaching the Volga. The maximum draft of 
boats going through the canal is 3 meters. 

Senator O’Manoney. You spoke of a variation in the flow not 
exceeding 20 percent. 

Senator Ettenper. I say the productive capacity of the electricit 
will not vary more than 20 percent when all of the dams are completed. 
Not the flow of the water. 

Senator O’Manoney. How about the flow of the water? 

Senator Ext.tenper. I do not know. 

Senator Barrett. I would like to ask you this question, Senator 
Ellender. If I heard you correctly, you stated that the Stalingrad 
project cost about $21% billion, 2,310,000 kilowatts. That is roughly 
at the rate of $100 million for a 100,000-kilowatt plant. We are build- 
ing out in our State there a steam plant of 100,000 kilowatts at a cost 
of $20 million. The private power puts in 100,000 kilowatts for $30 
million, and it costs a little bit more for some of our contracts. How 
do you account for that wide variation? 

Senator Errenver. Senator, I am giving you the information that 
I obtained from the engineer in charge of that plant. Let us not 
forget that they are also providing for irrigation at that plant. In 
addition, this will include locks to pass the boats through as well as the 
cost of the city at the site. AJl of that is included in that $2.5 billion. 

Senator Barrett. There are a lot of other costs in addition. 

Senator Exienver. Yes. I did not go into any details about that. 
I asked what would be the cost of developing the electricity itself, and 
he told me 1.2 kopeks per kilowatt-hour. There are 100 kopeks as 
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I remember, in a ruble, and a ruble is worth 25 cents. If you convert 
all of that, you will find that the cost of developing the electricity 
would range between, I think, 214 and 3 mills in terms of our money. 

That is the figure I got. 

Senator Barrett. The reason I asked the question was because it 
seemed to me that the cost of construction over there would be much 
less than it would be in this country. 

Senator Ex.enper. I figured that, too, but I am giving you what 
the engineer gave me. As I said, they take care of water transporta- 
tion there, because that is their only method of carrying cargoes in 
some of those areas. They must take care of river transportation, or 
else somebody is going to go hungry. They use practically all of their 
rivers there for transportation. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, Senator Ellender. 

Senator Exienpver. As I said, I tried to get a breakdown of how this 
two and a half billion dollars would be spent, and the answer given to 
me was that the cost to produce 1 kilowatt-hour was 1.2 kopeks, which 
made it between 214 and 3 mills. That is the best I could get. 

Senator Barrerr. There is one other question occurring to me. A 
moment ago you were telling me about the row crops providing a 
rather cheap cost of production for Russia, and I was wondering about 
sugar. They are quite a sugar-producing country. Is that true of 
their sugar beets and sugar ? 

Senator Ettenper. Yes; they produce quite a bit of sugar there, in 
fact all they need. 

Senator Barrerr. And relatively as cheap as these other items? 

Senator ELtenper. Yes; sugar is not very high. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you. 

Senator Watkins. What kind of wages do they pay to the men that 
work on these projects? How does that compare to what we do here? 

Senator E.tenper. The average for all workers at Stalingrad, as 
I remember, in round figures, was between 7 and 8 hundred rubles per 
month. Some of the skilled engineers, a chief engineer, for example, 
got 5,000 rubles per month. Some of his subordinates got 3,500 to 
4,000 rubles per month. 

Senator Warxrns. Is their construction almost completely mech- 
anized like it is here on our big dams? 

Senator ELtenper. No; there isa good deal of handwork done. 

— Watkins. How would they build dams with so much hand- 
work ? 

Senator Ertenper. What I mean is in transferring concrete from 
one place to another and getting your steel in place. A good deal 
of that is done by hand, by carrying it there by hand. We use big 
cranes in this country, to do such work. 

Senator Watkins. We have transmission belts that move the con- 
crete. 

Senator ELLenper. They have those, too. 

Senator Watkins. They do have those? 

Senator Exrrenper. Yes. But not as extensive as we do. They 
use the bucket-type method of carrying concrete also. 

Senator DworsHax. Do women work on those dams? 

Senator E:tenver. I would say that 50 percent of the workers on 
these dams are women. 
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Senator DworsHak. oe the hard labor. 

Senator Warxins. They didn’t give you what they paid the ordinary 
laborers ? 

Senator E.tenper. The workers at these dam sites, as I said, are 
fairly well paid. In addition, as I was going to mention, I intended to 
discuss all of this in connection with the Stalingrad dam and show you 
exactly how it works. 

My description of the Stalingrad dam applies to almost any other 
large construction handled by the Government. 

Senator Watkins. I will defer my questions then, if you are going 
todothat. I didn’t know you were. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Ellender, if you will proceed with 
your description of Stalingrad, we will defer questions until that 

int. 

Senator Exnenper. That is all right. I don’t mind the questions at 
all, except that I thought we could make it a little more orderly. 

Senator O’Monaney. That is most desirable. 

Senator Ettenper. At this point, then, Mr. Chairman, I wish to read 
into the record excerpts from my diary pertaining to the Kuibyshev 
facility. At this facility, as I said, all of the 20 turbines will be oper- 
ating on November 7, I was informed. When I visited the site there 
were 17 turbines in actual operation and two others were being tested. 
Then the 20th was to be completed on or before the 7th of November, 
which was after I had left Ratbpibar, 

Senator O’Manonry. You may proceed, Senator, with your notes 
on Kuibyshev. 

Senator Ex.tenver. Kuibyshev hydroelectric project, put into full 
operation a few days after our visit, will, with 20 turbine generators, 
be the second largest power station on the Volga. Only the Stalin- 
grad station, which is under construction, will be larger. 

Construction of the project was begun in October 1951. According 
to the chief engineer and director of the project, the development of 
the dam and power station necessitated solving many difficult engi- 
neering problems. The soil structure at the dam site was particularly 
troublesome as the right bank of the river consists of sand and clay 
and the left bank of sand. 

The station is built on clay; 196 million cubic meters of soil first 
had to be removed. Sixty percent of the space created by excavation 
has since been replaced by cement, other building materials, and hydro- 
electric equipment. More than 7,525,000 cubic meters of concrete 
have been poured. The cement was manufactured in a plant that 
was built at the site. 

Because the entire flow of the river must pass through the locks, 
sluiceways, and power station, it was necessary to construct a concrete 
and steel strainer to protect the project from floating logs and other 
debris. During the flood period of 1957, 40,000 cubic meters of water 
per second passed through the project. The dam impounds 59 billion 
cubic meters (59 cubic kilometers) of water. 

At the time of our visit, 17 turbines had been installed, each turbine 
has a capacity of 105,000 kilowatts; when completed the 20 turbines 
will give the station a capacity of 2.1 million kilowatts. Daily pro- 
duction will be 30 million kilowatt-hours. 
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More than 7 billion kilowatt-hours of power had been produced 
up to the time of our visit. The project is now serving Moscow and 
the central area of the European territory of the U. 8. S. R. via a 
1,000 kilometer transmission line with a capacity of 400 kilovolts. 

Transmission lines with a capacity of 400,000 volts have already 
been built from the project into the Ural region. In addition to this, 
a 1-million-kilowatt transmission line is being built which will serve 
Saratov and the Urals. (The use of the term “kilowatt” in this con- 
nection seems incongruous, but that is the term that appears in notes 
jotted down at the time.) 

When the station is operating at full capacity, the cost of power 
will be only 1.2 kopeks per kilowatt-hour. 

We were told that all equipment used in the project was made in 
the U. S. S. R. The turbines, for example, were manufactured in 
Leningrad. More than 31,000 people worked on the construction of 
the project. A permanent city of apartment houses and community 
services was built at the dam site to serve the families of construction 
workers and the people who will remain to work in the station and in 
industries which will be established nearby. Technical support of 
the project was provided by the establishment of a branch institute of 
the Kuibyshev Engineering College at the project headquarters. 

Although the chief engineer showed pride in the near-completion of 
the project, he seemed equally, if not more, proud of his recent designa- 
tion as a professor. 

With the heavy freight traffic that always moves on the Volga, the 
system of locks for handling this traffic is an extremely important 
adjunct of the project. The locks, each of which has dimensions of 
300 by 30 meters, raise or lower logs and cargo ships 15 meters as they 
go along the river. 

During the month of August 1957 alone, 2.5 million cubic meters of 
timber passed through the locks. In the first 9 months of 1957, the 
total movement of logs through the locks was 7 million cubic meters. 

That completes the portion of my diary pertaining to Kuibyshev. 

Senator O’Manoney. It will be ordered so printed. We will make 
that arrangement. 

Senator Warxrns. Much of this material we do not know about, and 
if it is put in in this fashion, we would like to study it and maybe ask 
the Senator to come back and explain something further to us. 

Senator ELienper. I will be glad to. 

The next facility that I visited on the Volga was in 1956, at Stalin- 
grad. To give you an idea of how the Russians operate, the dam is 
being built 21 kilometers north of Stalingrad and before they started 
building the dam, they erected a new city 2 kilometers from the dam 
site. 

Senator Watkins. That is the way we do in the West, build our 
cities first. 

Senator ELLenprER. We do not do it that thoroughly, though. This 
is a permanent city. I saw huge apartment houses being built along 
wide avenues, lined with trees. In connection with this city they 
have hospitals and schools of all kinds—kindergartens, secondary 
schools, and even technical schools, where project workers can go to 
school in order to prepare themselves for the type of work they will 
be doing when the Stalingrad Dam is completed. 
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They also built a huge stadium in this new city for the use of 
all the workers and their children. They have a lot of tennis courts, 

laces to play soccer, basketball, and all kinds of athletic contests. 
They also have a large cultural center where workers’ children as well 
as the workers themselves can study music or take up drama. So they 
have in that area a complete city with theaters, stores, schools, hospi- 
tals, and even nurseries, which take care of the children while 
papa and mama work. All of that is provided for in that one 
city, and it is all built in connection with the Stalingrad Dam. 

After the dam is completed the city will then house workers for the 
factories made possible by the electricity produced at Stalingrad. 

Senator Watkins. May I ask you one question? Of course, it 
would be important to know what their climatic condition is. Do they 
have sufficient rainfall to take care of the trees and whatever they plant 
around the city, or do oo irrigate? 

Senator Ex.enper. They irrigate to some extent. The rainfall 
around Stalingrad is between 14 and 18 inches, as I remember. 

Senator Warxrins. Is it pretty well spread over the years? 

Senator Exrenper. No. That is the trouble. Sometimes it fails 
a little too much in one season compared to the others, and the crops 
suffer. But the trees that I did see there had a trench around them, 
into which they poured water, the same as you do out West where you 
have to irrigate trees. 

Senator Watkins. Do they have canals and irrigation ditches or do 
they pump? 

Senator E.tenper. They pump the water through mains for that 
purpose there. 

Senator Warxrns. This is around in the city itself? 

Senator Exzenper. That is correct. Now, when the dam is com- 
pleted, they will have an irrigation system. In fact, they are working 
on that project now. Just as they are also working on the locks for 
navigation and the development of electricity. In other words, the 
work progresses in all phases at the same time. 

Senator Warxins. Do you know whether or not this was an agri- 
cultural area prior to the building of the city? 

Senator E.tenver. Where the city is? 

Senator Warxins. Yes, where the new city is. 

Senator ELtenper. Well, yes, there were some crops grown around 
there. I would say however that, within 100 kilometers of the city of 
Stalingrad itself, there is quite a dry area. I saw quite a few farms 
when I visited around Stalingrad. But the production is very uncer- 
tain because of a lack of water when they need it. On the other hand, 
in some areas where the land is a little low and where they are able to 
conserve the moisture, they grow pretty fair grain crops. 

Senator Dworsnax. Senator, are these workers on these projects 
organized into any kind of labor unions? 

enator E..enper. Yes. Every worker at this facility, as well as 
any other facility in Russia, belongs to a union. As I pointed out in 
my diary, unions fix the minimum wage. 

very worker must receive the minimum wage. Khrushchev, for in- 
stance, as powerful as he is in Russia, could not hire somebody to 
work at his house unless he paid the minimum wage fixed by the 
union. The same thing prevails at any facility within Russia. The 
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wages are fixed, depending on the class of work that is done. Of 
course, all of these labor unions are separate entities, but they operate 
under Government fiat. 

Senator Warsins. Well, the Government directs the unions. 

Senator Exxenper. That is correct. 

Senator Watkins. That is part of the Government system. 

Senator Evtenper. Yes. There is no doubt about that. But it isa 
separate entity. They bargain, let us say, with the ministry that has 
to do with the building of the facility at Stalingrad. 

Senator Warxins. Who determines what they ask for? 

Senator ELtenper. Well, it is by negotiation. 

Senator Watkins. Who determines the policy before a labor union 

oes into ask for a raise on their wages? Who determines that pol- 
icy? Is it the Government? 

Senator ExLenper. Of course, it is all Government, Senator. It all 
boils down to Government. But the labor unions do see to it that all 
workers, let us say at the Stalingrad Dam, are paid in accord with 
whatever wage scale is fixed by the union and the ministry that is 
building this facility. 

Senator Warxrns. If it is part of the Government, it is the Govern- 
ment negotiating with itself, then. 

Senator E.tenper. That is what it amounts to. 

Senator Warxins. That is what I wanted to find out. 

Senator Eitenper. That is what it boilsdownto. AsI said a while 
ago, everything in Russia is Government. The individual does not 
own anything. Yet they have some ways and means of fixing these 
wages, with minimums, and the labor unions have the authority to see 
to it that the workers receive whatever salaries are agreed to. It ma 
all be Government, but still there is a method of fixing wages whic 
must be adhered to. In other words, you have a segment of Govern- 
ment seeing to it that the laboring class is paid what is promised by the 
ministry, which is erecting the facilities. 

Senator Watkins. Do they ever have deadlocked negotiations under 
that system ? 

Senator Ex.:enper. I don’t know, Senator. I didn’t go into that. 

Senator Carroti. Once the workers are assigned to an area like 
Stalingrad to work on that sort of a project, it is a sort of a conscrip- 
tion, is it not? They are assigned and that is where they stay until 
things are completed / 

Senator Extenper. They are invited to come there, and are not 
forced. I asked that very question, Senator. But I did find that 
after they take a job, it is hard for them to move away from it. 

Senator Carrow. Is it difficult for them ? 

Senator Ex.ienper. I was informed that if the worker desires to 
change his job, he must give notice, and after 2 weeks he finds out 
whether or not he can move. I was told that changes were made quite 
a few times when it was found that some people could do another job 
better than the one they were doing. But ordinarily, it is rather diffi- 
cult, when a person is taught, let us say, to work around machines in a 
cotton mill, or if he is a mechanic working in heavy industry, to 
change jobs. The reason I was given for this situation was that the 
Government feels that it has an investment in the worker. After the 
worker graduates from a preparatory school—the equivalent to our 
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high school—then he attends an institute maintained by his factory 
sr he can take courses on how to do a better job. 

Senator Carrot. But there is no real free movement ¢ 

Senator Ex.enver. No, indeed. The workers cannot go from one 
job to another after they are first employed. They have to get per- 
mission. They have to give notice that they want to go from one 
plant to another. Of course, they have a lot of difficulty because 
it is usually a transfer from one Government job to another. 

Seantor O’Manoney. Now, Senator, I am going to try to assist you 
to complete the story about Stalingrad without getting off and on 
these other tangents, which are tremendously interesting. You should 
take satisfaction out of the questions that are being asked of you. 

Senator Extenper. I do. 

Senator O’Manoney. But it is 7 minutes to 12. I am going to 
ask you to proceed to the completion of your story on Stalingrad, the 
Stalingrad plant. I am going to ask the members of the committee 
to abstain from asking any questions until you finish that. 

Senator Extenper. That is all right, Senator. I am only too glad 
to answer any questions that come to their minds. I am happy 
to do it. 

Senator Watkins. After he lifts the curtain and we see all of this, 
Mr. Chairman, and he has our curiosity aroused, I hope you let us 
ask questions then. 

Senator O’Manoney. Certainly. 

Senator Ex.enper. I will be glad to answer any questions. There 
are some that I cannot, I know, but I will make every effort to an- 
swer any question. 

Senator O’Manonery. The reason I said that is because I have a 
letter from Senator Neuberger here, expressing his great regret 
about being unable to be present. He has other committee meetings 
this morning and this afternoon. I am trying now to enable you 
to finish your discussion of the Volga, if you can. 

Senator Extenper. All right. 

Senator O’Manoney. After you complete that, then the transcript 
will be made available to the members of the committee, and you 
will be back for questions later on. 

Senator Exte.per. Fine. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Thank you. 

meee Exxenver. To complete Stalingrad, I do not have too much 
to add. 

First, Senator O’Mahoney, going back to your question dealing with 
the director of the Dnepr Dam, | asked him in particular about his 
background, where he was educated, and how long he had studied. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is all in the record. 

Senator‘Extenper. Yes. Or it can be furnished. 

Senator O’Manoney. You did answer that question. 

Senator Exienper. There is one point I wish to make. This man 
is all Russian. He attended Russian schools, and got his degree from 
the electrical school in Moscow. This engineer also paid tribute to 
American ingenuity, and said that a lot of information gathered by 
him and others from American engineers when they built the Dnepr 
Dam at Zaprozhye was of great benefit to them. He said what they 
are doing now is really improving on what they learned from us, 
as I will show as I describe my visit to Siberia. 
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At the Stanlingrad Dam, the first generator will go into operation 
in 1958 and the entire project is to be completed by 1960. The — 
ity of this plant when completed will be 2,310,000 kilowatts, slightly 
larger than the Kuibyshev project I have previously described. 

(The excerpt from Senator Ellender’s diary pertaining to the 
Stalingrad Dam is as follows :) 
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NOTES ON VISIT TO THE HYDROELECTRIC STATION NEAR STALINGRAD, 
AveustT 15, 1956 


The hydroelectric station now under construction near Stalingrad is part of a 
network of plants to be constructed on the Volga River. Other stations are being 
built or will be built on the Volga River at Kuibyshev, Saratov, Chedoksary, 
Gorky, and Astrakhan. The station at Stalingrad, which will produce about 
2.3 million kilowatts, will be the largest on the Volga. 

The Stalingrad plant, when completed, will have 22 aggregates (turbines and 
generators). The seasonal variation in the output of electricity is not expected 
to exceed 25 percent and may be even less as more dams and hydroelectric sta- 
tions are constructed along the Volga which will tend to stabilize the supply 
of water. The output of electricity from the plant will go into a European- 
type circular system which will supply electricity to Moscow, the Urals, the 
Donnets Basin, the Volga region, etc. 

The dam across the Volga at the site of the Stalingrad hydroelectric station 
will be 5 kilometers long, of which 3 kilometers will be made of earth. The 
dam will raise the water level approximately 26 meters, which will flood an 
area Of about 3,000 square kilometers. In flooding this area, 100 communities 
with a total population of between 35,000 and 40,000 people will have to be 
moved to other areas. The Government will provide living accommodations 
for the people being displaced. The assistant chief engineer of the construction 
project who conducted the tour, Mr. T. A. Medvedev, said that it was originally 
planned to build the Stanlingrad station during the period 1951-55; however, 
the project was delayed because of a “delay in the arrival of the Spirit of 
Jeneva.” In illustrating the bigness of the construction project, the engineer 
quoted the following data on materials, machinery, and manpower being used 
to construct the station: 6.5 million cubic meters of concrete, 375,000 tons of 
metal, 150 million cubic meters of earth will be moved and used in constructing 
the dam, 1,000 dump trucks, 110 excavators, a network of overhead elevators, 
and a labor force of 25,000 workers. 

It is estimated that the total cost of constructing the station will be 10 billion 
rubles. The first generators will go into operation in 1958 and the entire project 
is to be completed by 1960. 

The water reservoir above the dam, estimated at 33.6 billion cubic meters, 
will make it possible to irrigate large areas of agricultural land in the regions 
of low rainfall. Mr. Medvedev said that plans had been developed for irrigating 
100,000 hectares and that this was only the beginning. 

In reply to questions concerning the production of electricity with atomic 
energy, the engineer said that by 1960 the Soviet Union would be producing 
between 1.5 and 2 million kilowatts of electricity from atomic energy. He 
stated that the cost of 1 kilowatt of electricity produced from steam or atomic 
energy was about 10 kopecks, whereas hydroelectric stations produce the same 
amount of electricity (1 kilowatt) for 1 kopeck. 

Along with the construction of the hydroelectric station near Stalingrad, a new 
town has been built on the east side of the Volga River, adjacent to the station. 
The town was built over a 2-year period, and now has a population of more than 
40,000 people. The name of the town is Volgarski. Part of the inhabitants of 
the new town came from villages which will be flooded when the dam is con- 
structed. The new town will house the hydroelectric station employees and, 
also, workers for new industries which will be established in the area following 
the completion of the hydroelectric station. The new town is completely mod- 
ern, by Soviet standards. It has running water, gas, electricity, a new stadium, 
a theater, and several parks. A brief tour was made of the city, which included 
a visit to the new theater. It seats 860 people, and will be used by professional 
as well as amateur groups. The director of the theater explained that they had 
already organized several amateur groups of dancers and singers from among 
the local workers and schoolchildren. 
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The personnel with whom we talked, including the city officials and the engi- 
neers at the hydroelectric station, were very enthusiastic about the station. The 
engineers were particularly well versed on hydroelectric stations in the United 
States and, like the engineer at the Kharkov electrical construction factory (see 
enclosure 16), expressed confidence in the ability of the Soviet Union to fully 
develop the hydroelectric resources of the country. These officials, like all other 
Soviets with whom we talked, emphasized the desire of the Soviet people for 
world peace. 

The next dam under construction is at Saratov, and that facility 
will generate 1 million kilowatts. The final dam, which is now under 
construction, is the 970,000-kilowatt facility at Vodkin. 

Now, I go back to my earlier statement Senator O’Mahoney, that 
you ma d a little variance in the names that I have given, but 
that is due to a change in the names since they started some of these 
facilities. But the entire capacity at these 8 facilities will be 7,250,000 
kilowatts, for a total of 63.5 billion kilowatt-hours per year. 

You will find in my diary that the engineers I talked to said the 
entire production would be 65 billion, but I had a member of my staff 
in Washington figure it out and he said that according to the capacity 
given to me, the entire production per year would be 63.5 billion kilo- 
watts. As I said, that relates to the Volga only. Now I will describe 
activity in Siberia for a little while. 

Senator Warxins. You are going to tell us how you work that, 
aren’t you; how they built Stalingrad? I don’t want you to pass that 
3 I am very much interested in that. You were going to show 

e work and everything in connection with it, it being the model you 
were going to use to explain it. 

Senator Exr.enper. The matter I had in mind was the way they 
built cities around their new facilities. That is what I meant. They 
complete a facility, not only for the building of the dam, but also to 
house the people who will work in that locality after they obtain the 
electricity to operate the factories they plan. 

I have motion pictures of the Stalingrad facility that I took, indi- 
cating this, and t will be glad to show them to the committee. The 
pictures show the large cables built across the river, on which they haul 
materials of all kinds. I was told that they have to transport the 
rock used to build this dam over 100 miles. ey got the sand nearby, 
but the rock is crushed and then carried over 100 miles to the dam site. 

Senator Watkins. Do they have rails and trucks? 

Senator Exrenver. Yes; railroads. They used small dump cars 
on a specially built railroad. 

Senator Warkrns. This is flat country, is it not? 

Senator ELtenper. Yes. 

Senator Warxrins. And there are no mountains? 

Senator Extenper. No. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Carroll? 

Senator Carrotzi. Before you leave the Volga, do I understand that 
62.5 billion kilowatt-hours—— 

Senator Extenper. 63.5. That will be the capacity of the eight 
dams, when completed. 

Senator Carroitu. Did they indicate that that would be its full 
potential ? 

Senator Ettenper. Yes. 

Senator Carroti. Of the Volga? 
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Senator E.tenper. Of the Volga, alone. That doesn’t include the 
tributaries. They are going to build six more facilities on the Kama 
and other tributaries emptying into the Volga. But those are only 
in the planning stage. They Save only 1 built on the Kama River 
which empties into the Volga, and that facility has a capacity of 
504,000 kilowatts. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I ask you this question, Senator. Does 
the plan for the Volga, which you have described to us so far this 
morning, involve the full potential development of that stream, to- 
gether with the diverted water from the two rivers? 

Senator Et.enper. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is all? 

Senator Extenver. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonery. Were you told that that represents the full 
development of that area? 

Senator Exzrenper. Of the Volga River. They are working, as I 
said, on the tributaries that flow in the Volga. 

Senator O’Manonery. Do I understand that the purpose is to de- 
velop the full potential of the rivers in Russia and in Siberia ? 

Senator Et.tenper. There is no question about it, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. How far have they proceeded ? 

Senator WarTxins. What is the installed capacity ? 

Senator ELtenper. I was going to get to that when I come to a 
discussion of the dam at Novosibirsk. 

Senator O’Manonry. You get to it, at your convenience. 

Senator Extenper. During my trip last year I flew over the Ural 
Mountains into Siberia from European Russia. As a matter of fact, 
that was my first visit into what you might call real Siberia. That 
is, it forms a part of the huge Siberian Republic, of which Moscow 
is the capital as well as being the capital of the entire U. S. S, R. 
I flew from Kazan, over the Urals, and clear on to Irkutsk. This 
is near Lake Baikal, which is about 400 miles long, 50 miles wide, and 
a little over a mile deep. This lake is nestled in the mountains and 
there is no level land around it. Into this lake empty 368 rivers and 
creeks, with only 1 outlet, the Angara River. So, it is a natural for 
waterpower development. I do not believe I have read about or have 
seen anything like it anywhere in the world. 

The first facility I visited is being built now, near Irkutsk. That 
facility was started in 1951—it was a slow starter, I was told—and 
when completed, will have 8 turbines, each with a capacity of 82,100 
kilowatts, for a total of 660,000 kilowatts. 

The first turbine was put into operation in 1956, and at present there 
are two in operation. Four turbines will be completed this year, and 
two more in 1959. That makes a grand total of eight turbines to be 
completed at the end of 1959. The erection of the dam south of 
Irkutsk will cause the water in Lake Baikal to rise 1 meter, or 39 
inches, 

They plan making more navigation possible on this lake. You see, 
there is a lot of timber that grows up to the waterline, and there is 
a big fishing industry, as well. In time they plan to build locks, so 
as to facilitate water transportation. 
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(The portion from Senator Ellender’s diary pertaining to the 
Irkutsk hydroelectric project is as follows :) 


IrKuTSK HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 


The Irkutsk hydroelectric-power dam is the first of several to be completed 
on the swift Angara River, which flows out of Lake Baikal. Although the dam 
is completed, only 2 of the 8 turbines that will complete the project have gone 
into operation. Four turbines will be installed in 1958 and the final 2 in 1959. 
Each turbine has a rating of 82,100 kilowatts, giving the station a capacity of 
nearly 660,000 kilowatts when completed. The station will have no concrete 
spillway. Instead, it will receive the full thrust of the impounded river and 
all waters will go through the turbines, unless during infrequent flood periods 
excess water may be released through special sluiceways that have been built in 
the powerhouse itself. 

_The water falls 24 meters (79 feet) from the level of the impounded river to 
the bottom of the dam. The turbine shaft is 24 meters in length and 1.4 meters 
(4.6) feet in diameter. The turbines were manufactured in Kharkov and the 
generators, which are 13 meters (42.6 feet) in diameter, in Novosibirsk. 

The Irkutsk Dam will raise the level of the Angara River and even, we were 
told, raise the level of Lake Baikal by 1 meter. As the Angara is the only outlet 
of Lake Baikal, the power station will be assured of a full-water supply that 
can, if needed, keep the turbines working at full capacity the year around. 
When raised, the Angara River will be navigable from Irkutsk to the lake and, 
thus, provide a better means of bringing logs and other products from the lake 
area to the city for processing. A series of locks are planned at the dam site 
to take advantage of this improved access to the lake. 

Senator Evtenper. Then on the Angara River, as you come to Brat- 
skaya, that is another large facility now under construction. ; 

en that facility is completed it will have an installed capacity of 
3,200,000 kilowatts. Before going to this place, I inquired about it at 
Novosibirsk, which is in central Siberia, and was told definitely the 
number of turbines that would be installed. The first information I 
got was that it would have between 12 and 15 turbines, ranging in 
capacity from 200,000 to 300,000 kilowatts for each turbine. But I 
learned in Novosibirsk that they were going to install 16 turbines, 
each capable of producing 200,000 kilowatts. I saw some of these tur- 
bines being built. I also saw the foundations and the plans for the 
300,000-kilowatt capacity turbines which will be used at Krasnoyarsk, 
on the Yenisei River. 

The Angara River flows into the Yenisei River, and right near 
Krasnoyarsk is where they are going to build the dam. They have 
the drawings already made, from what I could understand; the exact 
location has already been determined and the borings have been made. 
I learned this from some of the engineers connected with the Academy 
of Sciences, with offices in Moscow and a branch in Novosibirsk. "When 
this branch of the Academy was established in 1944, there were only 24 
scientists connected with the Academy, and now they have over 700 who 
are studying the resources of Siberia. 

One of these scientists in fact told me, in the presence of Tom 
Venables, from the United States Embassy in Moscow who was with 
me, that although this area in Russia constituted around 2 percent of 
the area of the world, that it contains over 10 percent of the hydro- 
power potential of the whole world. How they figured that out, I 
don’t know, but I took the notes down as I went along. 

These studies have been made and are being made. They also cover 
waters further east, say the Lena River. That is also taken into 
consideration. 
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Senator O’Mauonry. What confidence do you place in the state- 
ménts that were made to you by these engineers ? 

Senator ELienper. Senator, I do not know, except that I am very 
much impressed with what they are now doing. If you had come tome 
before I visited Siberia, and said to me that they are building turbines 
that will produce 300,000 kilowatts when our largest is 105,000, I would 
have said, “Well, you just don’t know what you are talking about. I 
don’t believe you.” 

But it is a fact that Novosibirsk, which is now becoming the center 
of manufacturing in Siberia, is developing by leaps and bounds. It is 
expanding like a city I have never seen anywhere. Novosibirsk back 
in 1905 was a little trading town of about 2,500 people. 

By 1939 it grew to 160,000 people, and now it is over 800,000 people, 
all being attracted there by the Scams development of heavy industry 
that is taking place in that area. 

Senator O’Manoney. And you were there? 

Senator E.tenper. Yes. I have pictures of factories that manu- 
facture the turbines that will produce 200,000 kilowatts. 

(The portion of Senator Ellender’s diary pertaining to the Novo- 
sibirsk hydrolectric project is as follows :) 


NOVOSIBIRSK HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 


Construction of the hydroelectric station south of Novosibirsk on the Ob 
River was begun in 1951 and is scheduled to be completed in 1959. Every effort 
was being made to get the first of the station’s 7 turbines and generators in 
operation by November 7, 1957. By the end of this year (1957) 3 generators are 
scheduled to be working. When completed, the seven aggregates will give the 
station a capacity of 400,000 kilowatts. A total of 5,200 employees work on the 
project, which includes the construction of a dam 5 kilometers (3.1 miles) in 
length. The waters impounded by the dam form a lake that is 1,300 square 
kilometers (508 square miles) in area. At the station, the water will fall 17.5 
meters (57.4 feet), passing through each turbine at the rate of 500 cubic meters 
per second. 

The generators used in this project are 13 meters in diameter, the same size 
as those in the Irkutsk station, but the power output per generator at about 
57,000 kilowatts will be considerably less than in Irkutsk. The weight of each 
of the rotors is said to be 410 tons. 


Senator O’Manonry. In other words, you, yourself, have seen the 
evidence, and you have pictures to show, that an 800,000 population 
community is rising in this area? 

Senator E.tenper. Yes, sir. Positively. That can be stated this 
way, Senator. 

The rapidity with which Novosibirsk has been growing makes hous- 
ing there very difficult. For instance, I have pictures from Novosi- 
birsk showing vacant ground which in 18 months will become a housing 
development. I have pictures showing how they build these huge 
dormitories for men and women. 

Senator O’Manonry. What you are saying to us, Senator, if I 
understand it, is that you have, yourself, seen the results of the efforts 
of Soviet Russia to develop heavy industry with hydroelectric power, 
and all other aspects of a great metallurgical and chemical industry 
in this area which you say comprises about 2 percent of the area of 
the globe. 

Senator Exienper. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. But it has 10 percent of the potential water 


supply. 
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Senator Exxenver. That is correct. That is what I was told. 
Whether that is correct or not, you can judge as well as I can. But 
when I go there and see with my own eyes what I didn’t believe 
existed before I went there, it makes me think that there may be a 
little truth in what they are saying. Take the facility over at 
re The Russians have a unique method of publicizing the 
things they are doing. For instance, when they broke ground at 
Bratskaya, they had hundreds—in fact, thousands—of people there. 
I saw movies of it. You see people chopping down trees, and then 
the machines at work. Every time anything spectacular is done at 
any of these places, pictures are taken and shown throughout Russia. 
I was also shown pictures of the Irkutsk project. 

What they do, Senator O’Mahoney, is to take pictures of the work as 
it = . At the river closure, they had thousands of ‘anes at 
Ir , and speeches were made to the people. The best workers were 
rewarded. I saw any number of them with medals on their chests. I 
can show you some pictures I took of them. Some were given certifi- 
cates or diplomas, and all were told “That is yours, - did it.” 

These pictures are shown throughout Russia, with the statement of 
“Tf what you see is capable of being done at Bratskaya, you can do it 
at Omsk, and other places,” and that is how they keep up the morale of 
eocee, to make them go forward. They aretold:“That is yours. You 

id it. 


Senator Warxrns. I am curious as to the type of industries they 
have at these places, such as the one near the lake you have been talking 
about. What kind of industry do they have there? 

— Evienper. They don’t have any industries at the lake 
itself. 

ounate Warkrns. But how about down the stream, at the power- 
ant ¢ 
. Senator ELLenper. They have industry at Irkutsk—— 

Senator Warsins. Where is this 800,000 population ? 

Senator Exixenver. At Novosibirsk; it is not shown on the map 
before us. 

Senator Warxrins. I thought you were talking still about the lake 
area. 

Senator Extenper. No. 

Senator Watkins. Where is this 10 percent of the world’s best 
water supply? 

Senator Exxenper. I was talking about Siberia, and the Krasno- 
yarsk area, which is in Siberia, in particular. 

Senator Warxrns. Let’s get this located. 

Senator Exzenper. I repeat, I am talking about Siberia—the 
Krasnoyarsk area therein. 

Senator Watkins. You were going on from this one definite loca- 
tion. You mean the whole thing. 

Senator Eitenper. I thought I made it plain. 

Senator Warxins. You have now, but I didn’t think you did before, 
Senator. You were very enthusiastic, when you got going describing 
your trip, and it was very informative. I thought if they had that 
much there, what have they in the rest of it ? 

Senator Extenper. I have been talking about Siberia all this time. 
My report states exactly the area contemplated, and I use not only 
my observations, written on the spot, but I have the notes in my report 
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here of Tom Venables, a fine fellow from South Dakota, who took 
noations as I did. In order for the Appropriations Committee to be 
able to compare what I said and what he said, you have both in printed 
form. He heard asI heard. That isin my report. I would suggest 
that members of the committee read that part of my report pertaining 
to Siberia, and in the appendix you will find the notes taken by Tom 
Venables, an American, who accompanied me. You can get his views 
as well as mine. I don’t believe you will find much variance between 
his statement and my statement. 

Senator Warxins. Is there any industry located in or around that 
lake ? 

Senator Ettenper. No, sir, not around the lake itself. I traveled on 
the lake which is the source of the Angara River. We come from 
Irkutsk to the lake. About 50 miles from where the lake empties into 
the Angara River a branch of Irkutsk University is located. I met 
quite a few college girls and boys who were studying the mysteries of 
this lake. I was informed that they were expettinnaring in an effort to 
find the best kind of food for fish in the lake. I found at the source 
of the Angara River, a fish collective where people were engaged in 
catching fish for the market. 

Senator Warxrns. Where do they use the electricity that is gen- 
erated in these plants on the river ¢ 

Senator Exzenper. They use that around Irkutsk. 

Senator Watkins. How big acity is that? 

Senator Eititenper. About 350,000 people. 

Senator Watkins. What industries do they have there? 

Senator ELtenper. There is a large tea factory where they pack and 
grade tea. They have food-processing plants and paper mills. They 
manufacture mining equipment as well as heavy industry of many 
varieties. There is a lot of gold around Irkutsk, and they build large 
dredges there in order to mine the gold. They also have. as I recall, 
and I may want to correct this, several cotton mills and sawmills. 

(Senator Ellender subsequently furnished information to the com- 
mittee showing that the cotton mills were located at Bannaul.) 

Senator Warxins. Do they grow cotton in that area? 

Senator Exitenper. No; the cotton is brought from Tashkent. 

Senator Warkins. That is a long way from this area. 

Senator Ecxtenver. They bring it there. 

Senator Watkins. What transportation means have they ¢ 

Senator Evtenper. Railroad and water. 

Senator Watkins. I don’t see any water? 

Senator Erxtenper. I am sure they don’t fly it there, Senator. 

Senator Warkrns. I am sure of that, too. That is why I was trying 
to find out what the transportation was. 

Senator ELLenver. If we had a more complete map than the one we 
are using, you could see. 

For instance, they grow no tea at this lake area, but all of it that 
oe aa comes from the Carpathians, from around Georgia and 

sbek. 

Senator Warkrns. And they send it to Siberia to be processed ? 

Senator ELtenper. Yes, sir; they certainly do. 

Senator Warxrns. And then send it back again for use? 

Senator ELLenver. Well, I suppose so, Senator, the same as we do. 

Senator Warxrns. How far is that? 
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Senator Exttenper. About 3,000 miles, I guess, 3,500 miles. Russia 
produces, I was told, 75 percent of the tea that they consume, and tea 
is their main drink. 

The climate is very cold. A glass of hot tea is what is relished dur- 
ing the cold weather. I have pictures of the factory. 

enator Warxrins. What do they do in this factory with the tea? 

Senator Errenper. They dry it. They grade and pack it. 

Senator Warxins. I thought you said processing. 

Senator Evtenver. They pack and dry it. Have you ever been in a 
tea factory? 

Senator Warxrns. No; I haven’t. 

Senator ELtenver. They get tea in bulk. What they do is—— 

Senator Watkins. Put it in the little bags? 

Senator Extenper. For the most part, in Siberia, they use caked 
tea. That is, they grind it and make a cake of it. I describe the proc- 
ess in my notes. Each cake it about 4 by 5 inches and about three- 
fourths of an inch thick. 

If you want to know what kind of transportation facilities there 
are in Russia, I would say that they are very, very poor. 

Their main railroad, of course, is the 'Trans-Siberian, and none of 
their trains go faster than, say, an average of 22 to 25 miles. 

Senator Watkins. A single-track railroad ? 

Senator ELtenper. Yes; except near large cities where they have 
sidings, or in between where they may have sidings. 

a Watkins. They have heavy winters in that country, don’t 
they ¢ 

Senator Exzenper. Yes. But the railroad equipment is very poor. 
Take the freight cars, for instance. There are some that may measure 
20 feet in length, all open, with small wheels, and others that may be 
30 feet in length, and some of them 60 feet in length. A good many of 
them are antiquated. They have fairly good truck transportation 
about cities, but not much truck transportation connecting large areas, 
except in European Russia. 

Senator Warxrins. They don’t have paved highways between their 
cities ? 

Senator Exxtenver. In some, yes. For instance, I proceeded from 
Moscow clear down to Yalta on a black-top road. It was not as good 
as our roads, but it was a passable road, though a little holey in places. 

Senator Warxtns. They don’t have any side paved highways run- 
ning into it, do they ? 

Senator Extenper. Only from cities. 

Senator Warxins. That ties in with what I heard from other 
travelers, people from my own State, too. 

Senator ELxenver. Yes. The automobile transportation there is, of 
course, limited. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am afraid, Senator, that we will have to 
recess this meeting at the moment. Let me say in declaring the recess 
that, for the committee, I express my deep appreciation of your will- 
ingness to come here and tell this fascinating story of your trip. You 
have learned so much, and you remember so much, that you keep 
jumping ahead of us faster than we can follow you. 


The members of the committee will want to interrogate you later on. 
Senator Extenver. This is such a large assignment, Senator, that 
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I am going to have to prokeniy read over some of my diary again to 
be better acquainted with each cone 

I don’t want to misrepresent anything. I want the record to show 
just exactly what I saw there. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me ask if I summarized this correctly, 
that you have this morning drawn the picture of a government in the 
process of making a drive for the industrialization of an area which 
50 years ago was without industry and power. 

nator ELLenpveER. The Senator is exactly correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. You do not mean to tell us that the Soviets, 
in Europe and in Asia, have at this time reached the goal for which 
they are striving, but that they are on the way. 

ema EvLenper. Yes, sir; that is exactly what I mean to say. 
And the resources there are unbounded. I never saw anything like 
the coal, the gas, and the oil and various minerals. 

Senator O’Manoney. They have the potential, but it has not yet 
been developed. 

Senator ExLenper. That is correct. There is something else I 
would like to stress about Siberia. When I went there, [ thought I 
would see there a mixed race of Mongolians, Tartars, and what 
have you, but I wish to say to you and to this committee that the 
people I saw in that area I am describing to you were people just the 
same as the pioneers that made America great. 

They are all of European descent. I inquired, and asked, “What 
became of the Mongolians and the Tartars that were here?” 

Nobody could give me an answer. I asked, “Why have you so 
many around the lower central area of Russia?” I got no answer. 
How they did it, I don’t know. I asked but 1 couldn’t find out. But 
the people in Siberia where I visited, as I said, remind me of our 
own pioneers that we read about. They are all of European descent. 

Senator O’Manoney. I want to have the record show that the part 
of the map to which the Senator was pointing, as he made the state- 
ment, is the area just east and south of the Caspian Sea. 

Senator Warxins. As I understand it, Senator, you are talking 
about the Mongolians having been moved down to where Senator 
O’Mahoney has referred to ? 

Senator Exttenper. That is around in this south central area south 
of Siberia, yes. 

Senator WArxkrns. They have been moved there ? 

Senator E.tenper. That is where I saw them in 1956. I was sur- 
prised not to see them in their original habitat. I was told that there 
are some Mongolians in the Vladivostok area, in the rice fields, where 
they produce a lot of rice and a few in the northern section of eastern 
Siberia. But all of the central Russian area of Siberia is occupied 
by people of European descent. 

Senator O’Manonery. May I say, before recessing that tomorrow 
morning I will start this meeting at 9:30. Mr. Ellis was unable 
to go on today, so I will begin in the morning. Major General 
Taner Chief of Engineers, is scheduled for tomorrow, as is also 
Senator Jackson, and after General Itschner, Senator Ellender, if 
it is agreeable to you, you may resume the stand. 

Will that be satisfactory, for tomorrow ? 

Senator ELtenper. Will that be tomorrow ? 
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Senator O’Manoney. We will begin tomorrow morning at 9:30 
I have to try to finish this tomorrow. 

Senator Exienper. Senator, will you notify me when you are 
ready? I must be present at the cotton hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. However, I would like to say at 
this time that I appreciate the opportunity afforded me to discuss 
these matters with the committee. I am delighted that so much 
interest was shown by the committee members in subjects other than 
water resources. 

Senator O’Manoney. Certainly. We will advise you. There is 
another meeting on Wednesday of another committee, which I must 
attend. I will try to finish this hearing tomorrow. I will try to get 
permission to sit during the afternoon if the Senate is in session 
tomorrow afternoon. e will now stand in recess until 9:30 to- 
morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9: 30 a.m. Tuesday, February 18, 1958.) 
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WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON [wnreRIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
AND CoMMITTEE ON PusBLic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

The joint session convened, pursuant to recess, at 9:30 a. m., in 
room 224, Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Wyoming), James E. 
Murray (Montana), Robert S. Kerr (Oklahoma), Henry M. Jack- 
son (Washington), Arthur V. Watkins (Utah), Henry C. Dworshak 
(Idaho), and Frank A. Barrett (Wyoming). 

Also present : Richard L. Callaghan, chief clerk; Michael W. Straus, 
consultant ; Goodrich W. Lineweaver, staff assistant for reclamation ; 
Milton C. Mapes, Jr., staff member, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Senator O’Manoney. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Ellis, will you come forward, please ? 

We will proceed with the testimony of Mr. Clyde Ellis, general 
manager of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, GENERAL MANAGER, NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED 
BY CHARLES A. ROBINSON, JR., STAFF ENGINEER 


Mr. Extis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in my 
opinion, the matters being considered by this subcommittee pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 248 are among the most important that will 
come before the Congress this year. The preliminary investigations 
of the committee staf and the notable report submitted by the senior 
Senator from Louisiana, Mr. Ellender, yesterday, conclusively demon- 
strate to me the perilous condition relative to abundant elsitricity 
and international influence into which our Nation’s water resources 
development program have been plunged by the administration’s 
decision to abandon Federal responsibility for leadership in this field. 

So long have the American people taken for granted this Nation’s 
position of world industrial leadership, and so heavily have they been 
propagandized with half truths designed to create an illusion of na- 
tional security and prosperity, that now we face the very real danger 
of being unable to awaken our people to an awareness of the danger- 
ous circumstances we face. 

And, unless we can appraise our position and realine our economic 
forces in a pattern more appropriate to domestic need and to world 
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conditions, both our actual situation, and our relative economic posi- 
tion in the world will most certainly deteriorate, and there will follow 
a consequent loss of economic prosperity and international respect 
and influence. 

There is probably not one reasonable person in the entire nation who 
does not wish to avoid a shooting war at almost any cost consistent 
with the preservation of national integrity. And similarly, there are 
few reasnable persons who would deny that we are already negaged 
in a competitive endeavor to preserve or bargaining position at the 
tables of international diplomacy, and to demonstrate to the world 
that our economic system of competitive free enterprise is the one most 
capable of creating a living standard of abundance for-the peoples 
who choose to follow it. 

And the task of demonstrating the productive superiority of the 
American economic system is rendered many times more difficult be- 
cause of the crushing load of military preparedness which is super- 
imposed upon demands for consumer goods. We must provide our- 
selves and our allies with sufficient military power to deter any pros- 
pective aggressor, and, at the same time, provide ourselves and our 
allies with a consumer-living standard so abundant as to induce in 
the other free peoples of the world a conclusive belief that the Ameri- 
can way is the best way. 

We, therefore, have no choice between butter or guns. Our survival 
demands an economy of butter and guns—an economy of butter and 
guns for ourselves and butter and guns for our allies. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I interrupt, Mr. Ellis, to ask you whether 
this statement is to be interpreted as meaning that it is the obligation 
of this Government to supply our allies and all other nations whom 
we embrace in the fats 9 ca of free governments their butter and 
their guns ? 

Mr. Extis. No. It is my intent to say that we must lead the way. 
We must, by example, point the way to the full development of our 
natural resources and particularly our renewable resources, to the 
end that we have a full economy, and can help them do the same within 
their countries to the end that they have a full and abundant economy 
which is possible, in my opinion, only with an abundance of electricity 
at low cost, among other things. 

Senator O’Maunonry. And when you talk of free economy, I assume 
you mean an economy which is really free, that is to say, it is free from 
control, both by Government and by monopoly ? 

Mr. Ex.is. Right, sir. Theis very true. 

Probably at no time in history, including the period of World War 
II, has so heavy a burden been placed upon the production and distribu- 
tion system of any single free nation. 

For in undertaking this simultaneous contest of military prepared- 
ness and consumer productivity we are competing with a nation far 
superior to us in terms of total population, a nation possessing an 
enormously larger standing army, and a nation which exerts absolute 
political control over the utilization of its productive resources. 

Our competitor can do things at maximum efficiency which Senator 
Ellender so ably pointed out here yesterday, including the development 
of the hydroelectric resources. 
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Nor can we longer relax in the warm reassurance of technological 
superiority, for the competency of Soviet technology has been clearly 
demonstrated by recent events, and ably reported to this subcommittee 
by Senator Ellender. 

It is, furthermore, not immediately clear that even our best efforts 
can assure us of successfully emerging from this struggle for economic 
supremacy. For, slthouel it would seem that a national economy 
sufficiently healthy and productive to sustain the parallel burdens of 
affording military preparedness and a high living standard to the 
free world should exhibit all the symptoms of continuous growth, 
for we are, even now, faltering in the throes of an economic depres- 
sion, recession, backslide, or whatever one chooses to call it. 

Factories are closing, and unemployment is predicted to hit the 
highest level since 1950 this month. Automobile production is down, 
steel production is at about 54 percent of capacity, railroad carload- 
ings are below last year’s levels, aluminum production is reduced and 
small-business failures are at the highest level since 1940. 

Farmers are going broke by the thousands and moving to town, I 
might say. 

These facts are not indicative of the type of economy with which we 
can expect to outmaneuver the Soviet Union in the contest for eco- 
nomic and ideological domination of the world. 

The productive effort of a nation can be no better than its avail- 
ability and utilization of resources, and to achieve our maximum 
productive effort we must achieve optimum employment of our human 
resources and maximum development of our natural resources—and 
particularly of our renewable natural resources. 

The rural electric systems have, of course, supported Federal river 
basin development because to a large percentage of them it has meant 
the first adequate source of low cost wholesale energy supply. That is 
just as true in Chairman O’Mahoney’s State as any other State. At 
the present time, 450, or nearly half of all the rural electric systems 
throughout the United States depend upon the Federal multipurpose 
dams for all or a portion of their eisclonabs power supply. 

As you know, the electric power industry is probably the fastest- 
growing major industry in the United States—doubling its sales 
every 714 to 10 years, come war or peace. And the rural segment of 
the industry is doubling even faster—every 4 to 5 years. Where the 
capacity and the energy are to come from to double again even in 
the immediate future is uncertain. The very thought staggers the 
imagination. 

Senator O’Manonry. To what do you attribute the very rapid 
development of the rural segment, which you say here is doubling 
evén faster than other segments, every 4 to 5 years, when, at the 
same time, we must acknowledge the farm problem and the movement 
of farm population from small farms into the cities ? 

Mr. Exxis. Senator, we have devoted a great deal of study to 
this, and to us it is now clear, after a year of intense study of the 
problem, with the help of the Department of Agriculture, the Census 
Department, and other experts. 

Senator O’Manoney. If the farm population is declining, if the 
problem of agriculture is getting more insoluble, so to speak, what is 
the reason for the rapid increase of which you speak of rural elec- 
trification ? 
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Mr. Exu1s. I will tell you. In the first place, the whole American 
economy is still in the process of catching up. It is still in the process 
of using, to optimum efficiency, electricity to replace manpower, and 
electricity to do many things that manpower can’t do. When I speak 
of manpower, I mean all other kinds of power, too, animal power, all 
animal power. Electricity is, as you know, the most versatile of all the 
forms of energy. It can be used for just about anything that any 
energy can be used for. So the whole economy is still streamlining it- 
self, is still in the process of mass production techniques, develop- 
ment, using more and more electricity all the time. That is why the 
whole economy is doubling its use of electricity every 7% to 10 years. 
The rural areas were a half century late getting started. So they 
are going to be still longer catching up. Furthermore, as you know, the 
average farmer spends roughly alf of his time other than in the 
fields. Itisin performing the other half—in the farm home and in the 
barn—where he can most advantageously use electricity. As you 

inted out a long time ago in a paper which you wrote and which 

read, the day would come when electricity would be used by the 
farmers to pump their water, to heat the water, and to have all of those 
ene in the rural home which city people have in the city 
ome. 

That process is still going on. Despite the fact of considerable un- 
employment, manpower is very costly. So the farmers are replacing 
manpower with electricity. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you put into the record, at your con- 
venience, the statistics that you have found with respect to the expan- 
sion of the use of electricity in rural areas, and also the facts you have 
found with respect to the elimination of the small farmer ? 

Mr. Ex.is. I will, sir, and along with that I will point out that 
despite the declining farm population in rural America, the total 
population in rural America is not decreasing. 

nator O’Manoney. Allright. Put that into the record. 

Mr. Exxis. Yes, sir. 

(The tables and documents submitted by Mr. Ellis appear in the 
— beginning on p. 187.) 

r. Exuis. We of the rural electrics generate only about 15 percent 
of the energy we sell to our consumer-owners. We buy about 41 
percent of our requirements from the commercial companies, about 34 
percent from the Federal Government. We are in trouble on our 
wholesale power requirements—in many areas right now. 

But, in the larger sense, our position in this matter has been and is 
based upon the broader principle that the survival, soundness, and 
growth of the rural electrification program depends upon a prosper- 
ing agriculture and prosperous rural America and upon a vigorously 
growing national economy. 

At the present time, we are fearful—fearful for the future of our- 
selves and we are fearful for the economic future of our Nation. For, 
although the philosophy of “What is good for General Motors is good 
for America” stands Gieproven by the cect trend of our economy, 
it seems to me, the administration clings to it—clutching at straws— 
and chanting the old familiar chorus: “Prosperity is just around the 
corner.” 

We have now experienced 5 years of Government policy admittedly 
oriented toward business—a big business utopia. 
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- What do the figures show? Since 1950 farm foreclosures have risen 
frem 1.4 per thousand farms a year to 2 per thousand farms a year. 
» Phat is a very substantial increase. Small-business failures in the 
Nation have increased from 7,626 in 1951 to 12,547 in 1957. Yet, dur- 
ing this same period, between 1951 and 1957, the index of prices paid 
by farmers has risen from 256 to 299 and the net farm income has 
dropped from $14.8 billion to $11.9 billion. And, significantly, the 
true direction of the administration’s economic policies are clearly 
indicated by the fact that, during the past several years, while farm 
income has been going down, while retail price levels and the level 
of prices paid by farmers have been going up, and while small-busi- 
ness failures have been going up, net interest income—income to the 
holders of corporate securities—has increased from $5.9 billion in 1950 
to $12.9 billion in 1957. 

It is difficult to ascribe motivation or intent to any group which 
controls the Federal Government, but the results of the policies 
adopted by such a group become clear from their impact on the 
economy. ‘The only valid indication of the intent of a man or of a 
political party, or an administration in power, is the result produced. 

And, while the small independent businessman, the farmer, the rural 
electric cooperatives and rural power districts, and the Federal water 
resource development program have all been squeezed during 5 years 
of Eisenhower policy, the large corporations have pros and 
grown even larger through absorption and merger, and use of 
their monopoly positions. The big business orientation of Eisen- 
hower economic policy is, in my opinion, the single underlying cause 
for the abandonment by the Federal Government of its traditional 
role of leadership in resource development. 

We like to believe that our long association with various Federal 
‘water and power policies and programs qualifies us, to a limited ex- 
tent at least, to determine their purpose and appraise their results in 
terms of their capacity to serve the public interest. 

It is our opinion that the Eisenhower policy toward water resource 
development is a policy designed to prevent expansion of Federal 
participation in the reimbursible features of multiple-purpose projects 
and to open up our water resources for wasteful exploitation by pri- 
vately owned public utility companies. 

Such a policy can achieve no contribution to the productive econom 
we seek, and can only serve to destroy a large portion of our country’s 
productive capacity—its potential. 

For this is an administration which has expressly stated that wher- 
ever possible multipurpose water resource development will be left to 
“local” groups—usually meaning “Wall Street” controlled ups 
operating locally—and that the Federal Government will undertake 
responsibility only where particular circumstances preclude the finan- 
cial capacity of “local” groups to undertake such development. 

And, pursuant to this overall policy, the executive branch has 
adopted administrative procedures designed to deliver our water re- 
source development program to the control of privately owned public 
utility companies, and insofar as possible, to prevent remedial inter- 
ference by Congress with this policy. 

Thus we have seen the Bureau of the Budget and the Department 
of the Interior and Corps of United States kenwy Engineers impose 
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such restrictive project justification and cost allocation criteria as to 
immediately deteriorate the apparent desirability of many river'biisin 
development projects, destroy the apparent justification of many 
others, and create an ostensible but unjustified need to increase’ the 
wholesale rates charged to those who purchase the federal power. 

There has been the much talked of concept of “partnership,” a 
term the definition of which seems sufficiently elastic to cover any 
waterpower development for a near company profit only— 
or any development not undertaken by the United States. “Partner- 
ship” is the name of a policy by which the Government undertakes 
construction of the nonreimbursible features of multipurpose projects 
while allowing the private profit power companies to install the more 
remunerative revenue producing hydroelectric features; that is, the 
cash registers. It is true that the “partnership” principle is osten- 
sibly broad enough to include participation in river basin develop- 
ment by any genuinely local entity, but in fact, the major, privately 
owner utility companies are usually the only “local groups” which 
possess sufficient financial resources to participate in the program. 

A secondary effect of the relinquishment to these so called “local 
interests” of previously held Federal responsibility for leadership in 
water resource development has been the destruction of carefully de- 
veloped plans for efficient regional integration of water resource 
utilization. 

Thus, as applied to the Pacific Northwest, for instance, the compre- 
hensive plans for the development of the Columbia River Basin sys- 
tem and neighboring river basin systems into an integrated regional 
resource gather dust while “partnership” proposals become the sub- 
ject of endless academic discussion. 

As a consequence, the electric power supply of the Northwest has 
fallen below the level necessary to maintain the commercial and in- 
dustrial growth of the area. 

In the Tennessee Valley area, notwithstanding Eisenhower cam- 
paign promises to the contrary, we have seen during the past 5 years 
the so-called Dixon-Yates scandal by which the Freaidims and his 
advisers attempted to subvert the purpose of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority by obliging it to accept the invasion of relatively high- 
cost power from a privately financed holding company plant to be 
built in a swamp on the west side of the Mississippi River. 

Senator O’Manonery. I think I ought to interrupt there, Mr. Ellis, 
to say that I think, since I was a member of the Antitrust Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee, which conducted 
hearings on the so-called Dixon-Yates plan, I was convinced by the 
evidence there, that the President actually was not fully advised as 
to the details of that proposal, and, consequently, when, as a result 
of the hearings, the facts were revealed, the President himself can- 
celed the contract. 

Mr. Exxis. Thank you, Senator. 

In addition, the President has now had the opportunity to replace 
by appointment all three members of the TVA Board of Directors. 
For two of these appointments he has chosen men whose philosophy 
of Government and of the electric-power business is diametrically 
opposed to the progressive policies of comprehensive multipurpose 
river basin development stated in the TVA Act and for which TVA 
is a world-famous symbol. 
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And although the Eisenhower administration has consistently re- 
fused to ask Congress for appropriations needed to finance TVA 
capital expansion, and while it gives lipservice to a TVA bond- 
financing program, yet when the chips are down, we get little or 
no administration support for the passage through Congress of TVA 
bond-financing legislation of any sort, and the most violent opposition 
to the kind of bond-financing legislation, that would be effective in pre- 
serving the integrity of the TVA system. Fifty-one rural electric 
systems in the six-State Tennessee Valley area are dependent on TVA 
as their source of wholesale supply. 

In the Southwest, the application of Eisenhower resource develop- 
ment policy has been made on a cockeyed, inequitable, arbitrary 
mathematical basis. Project justification ratios, cost allocation for- 
mulas, repayment schedules, and estimates of the quantity of Federal 
power available and how it will be sold have been analyzed, evalu- 
ated, reevaluated, and reanalyzed to the extent that no one knows 
which project, if any, should be built next, how much it will cost, 
where the power will be sold, or how much should be paid for it, or 
how the cost allocations will be applied. We do know, as to existing 
projects, that Federal power rates have recently been increased 27 per- 
cent to the rural electric cooperatives in a several-State area which 
has also been progressively hit in recent years by drought, flood, and 
economic distress. 

As a result now, many of those cooperatives are having to raise their 
retail rates to their members. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you have copies of the order? 

Mr. Exuis. We can get it. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is, pertaining to this item. 

Mr. Extis. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. If you can document that statement, I wouid 
like to have it. 

Mr. Enis. Yes, sir. We will do that. 

(The order referred to appears in the appendix on p. 191.) 

Mr. Exxis. In the Missouri Basin States, President Eisenhower’s 
appropriation requests for multiple-purpose project construction by 
the Corps of Engineers are insufficient to maintain expeditious con- 
struction schedules, and cause delay in the installation of badly needed 
hydroelectric generating capacity. 

Furthermore, the inadequate Federal transmission system in the 
Missouri Basin States makes it impossible to deliver Federal power 
where it is most needed and prevents the efficient integration of ex- 
isting Federal hydroelectric stations—and the administration stead- 
fastly refused to do anything about it. 

The administration since it took office in 1953, has, to my knowl- 
edge, not recommended construction of a single new multipurpose 
project by the Corps of Engineers. 

It has, in fact, by administrative action, and in defiance of the 
expressed will of Congress, delayed construction on some of the»proj- 
ects for which initial funds have been appropriated by the Congress 
in the face of opposition by the President’s Budget. Bureau. 

I speak, of course, of a Federal resource development program 
largely in terms of electric power since electric power is the lifeblood 
of the rural electrification program which I represent and in a larger 
sense is the lifeblood of a nation. 
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For. electricity is the most flexible and most easily applied form 
of energy through mechanical processes. And a nation’s produc- 
tivity and ability to maintain its position in the world is closely cor- 
related to its production and consumption of electric power. 

Without a dynamic Federal wholesale power program based on 
multipurpose river-basin development, vast areas of the West are 
doomed and cannot be counted upon for their proportionate contri- 
bution to an economy upon which we are depending to maintain the 
American way of life. Water for irrigation and municipal and in- 
dustrial use is the lifeblood of the West and of the Nation. But 
water storage for these purposes without simultaneous development 
of Federal hydroelectric power is usually financially impossible. No 
other type of project has ever worked and never can. 

Two years ago, for example, the Congress authorized the Colorado 
River storage project, one of the few new Bureau of Reclamation de- 
velopments recommended by the Eisenhower administration. It is a 
multipurpose program for developing the upper Colorado Basin with 
a sort of power company partnership arrangement for the power trans- 
mission—just the transmission part. That project and its participat- 
ing a will provide water for hundreds of thousands of acres of 
newly irrigated land and supplemental irrigation water for additional 
hundreds of thousands of acres. Eventually the project will have an 
installed electric generating capacity of about 1,300,000 kilowatts. 
Of the total project costs of some $1.52 billion, $713 million, or ap- 
proximately 47 percent is allocated to hydroelectric power and will 
repaid by the power users. An additional $691 million has been allo- 
cated to irrigation, and of this amount power users will repay $599 
million, or 87 percent. In other words, power will repay into the 
United States Seasury the total power cost and 87 percent of the 
irrigation costs. 

a the rural electric users of power will pay a good percentage of 
that. 

The Missouri River Basin project is a $5.38 billion undertaking. 
$1.14 billion of its cost is allocated to power and will be completely 
repaid by the power users. $2.24 billion is allocated to irrigation. 
The power users will repay $1.85 billion, or 83 percent of the irriga- 
tion costs, also. 

Yet these very multipurpose projects upon which the economy of the 
Nation depends are those for which the Eisenhower administration 
has in most cases affirmatively declined responsibility. And while 
the Soviet Union places the full force of its controlled economy be- 
hind an all-out effort to overtake the free world in the production of 
basic commodities, including electricity, and although our own econ- 
omy must bear the unprecedented burden of matching Soviet achieve- 
ment with substantially less manpower and infinitely less political 
control, the leadership necessary to keep our resource development 

rogram on schedule is nonexistent. And we are falling behind, as 
Genatae Ellender has so ably demonstrated. 

And now there is the additional burden of reversing a trend toward 
decreased economic activity. Call it a depression, call it a recession, 
call it whatever you want. Factories are closing, production is down, 
and all of the nations of free Europe fear economic distress unless the 
United States economy can stage a rapid recovery. 
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Despite all of these factors, each of which points to the need for a 
resumption of Federal leadership in water-resource development, we 
find the Eisenhower administration recommending to the Congress in- 
stead a budget for fiscal year 1959 which somewhat pridefully recites 
that no funds will be requested this year for new starts by the Bureau 
of Reclamation or the Corps of Engineers. 

In view of the present Federal policy toward water resource devel- 
opment, it is perhaps not difficult to understand the program of the 

nited States purportedly designed to achieve the economic applica- 
tion of nuclear energy. 

As I have previously pointed out, basic to the industrialization of, 
and basic to any attempt to raise the standard of living of, any area 
of the world is an ample supply of low-cost electric energy. For it 
is everywhere recognized that there is a close correlation between the 
standard of living of a country and its supply of low-cost electric 
energy. One of the great hopes of the growth areas of the world is 
that, within the near future, technological progress regarding the 

eaceful uses of atomic energy for the generation of electric power will 
have been developed to such an extent that electric energy production 
will no longer be considered in terms of a scarcity item but rather in 
— of a prime economic factor so abundant that it has no money 
value. 

As has been emphasized in a recent United Nations publication, 
Economic Application of Atomic Energy : 

The possibilities for application of nuclear energy to the generation of electric- 
ity evoke a wide interest because of the great importance of electric power for 
economic development. 

With the rapidly growing need for power, both in highly developed and less 
developed areas, the emergence of a new and potentially large source of energy 
to supplement the older sources is of great significance. 

Our previously assumed world leadership and technological ad- 
vancement had been seriously challenged in this field of atomic energy. 
And perhaps one of the main reasons explaining the fact that our tech- 
nological superiority in this area has been challenged is that there are 
those in high Government councils who would do anything in their 
power, apparently, to assure that the peacetime application of atomic 
energy which up to now has been financed almost exclusively by the 
Federal Government—that is, by all the people—should be turned over 
exclusively, lock, stock and barrel to private profit interests. 

It has been argued by some that we have not made greater advances 
in this field because there has arisen a conflict between those who want 
public wholesale development of atomic energy technology—at least 
some substantial percentage—and those who want exclusive private 
development of this technology. Perhaps there is some validity to this 
statement. And it would appear on examination that there is much in 
favor of continued public development, for astronomical quantities 
of Federal funds have been used already to bring us this far. 

In addition it appears quite evident that commercial power com- 

anies and the manufacturers of atomic-reactor materials are current- 
y either not prepared or do not have proper economic incentive to en- 
gage in endeavors and research in this vital area. 
n my opinion, Mr. Chairman, one of the most effective foreign 
policy speeches ever delivered by the President of the United States 
was made in December of 1953. 
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At that time, President Eisenhower presented what he thought and 
I agree to be a solution of the “fearful atomic dilemma.” The Presi- 
dent pledged that this country would devote its entire heart and mind 
to find a way by which the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not 
be dedicated to his death, but consecrated to his life. 

This speech by the President I feel sure had a tremendous effect upon 
the peoples of the world. But this Nation has not lived up to the 
President’s pledge of December 1953. And to the degree that we have 
not lived up to this pledge, by that degree we have lost face with the 
citizenry of the ae 

As Mr. Eugene M. Zuckert, former member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, said recently in a speech— 
frankly, we have disappointed the world and our own hopes; either the job we 


took on was too tough and we promised too much, or we have not done as well 
as we should. 


Compared to our theoretical potential in the area of developing 
atomic energy technology, our application of this technology has been 
a dismal accomplishment. We do have some small degree of belated 
success in developing atomic reactors such as the Shippingport plant. 
And in addition there are some small experimental reactors produc- 
ing noncommercial quantities of atomic power toys. Estimates also 
have it that, by 1965, we can expect to have some 3 or 4 million kilo- 
watts of nuclear power in the United States. Compare this to the 

rogress England has made. Compare this to the progress that has 
n made by Russia. As Mr. Zuckert pointed out in his talk “we can 
only hope that we will not learn of Russian intentions to place a 
power reactor in some country more neutral than its satellites, because 
this would certainly be another outstanding propaganda victory for 
Russian science and technology.” 

The argument that we need not develop atomic reactors in this 
country because we have an abundance of low-cost power has been 
exploded many times. It is like saying we never needed automobiles 
because we had the best railway system on earth. 

But for the sake of the record let me state again that we must take 
into account the feelings, wishes, desires and aspirations of our allies 
and prospective allies in the world as regards this top energy pro- 
gram. It, therefore, is virtually mandatory on our part to proceed 
at a much accelerated pace in developing this technology. Indeed 
this argument has been exploded by the Eisenhower administration 
itself when it said that it would be tragic if it were not the United 
States which provided or supplied atomic energy to the underde- 
veloped nations of the world. 

Already England is moving ahead of us in this field, if not Russia. 
Again to quote from Mr. Zuckert, he stated that— 
the difficulty is that the United States program is only partially concerned with 
results and technical superiority; of equal and sometimes overwhelming im- 
portance, the program has been determined by certain ideological and economic 
considerations. These have not only affected the technical pace of atomic 


energy; they have distorted the perspective of those in charge of the program 
and invalidated their objectivity. 


The administrative officers of the Federal Government face a for- 
midable dilemma. Back in 1952 and 1953 the propaganda machines 
of the profit power companies and private industry operated overtime 
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to prove to the Government and to the American people that progress 
in-the atomic energy field could not take place unless the so-called 
Government monopoly on atomic energy were broken. We argued 
then that the power companies would never do the job. The so-called 
Government monopoly was broken, in that private industry was given 
the nod, but the program failed. 

The so-called Government monopoly was broken with passage of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. But now private industry finds that 
atomic energy technology is clearly too little advanced. Private in- 
dustry cannot or will not foot the bill and proceed. It finds that 
solutions to major problems are far too expensive to achieve without 
much more Government participation than the opponents of the Gov- 
ernment program wanted or at first believed necessary. 

Now the very same industrial and profit utility firms which fought 
our efforts for a real Government-sponsored atomic energy program 
are clamoring for more Government participation. I trust that is 
common knowledge. If not, I will be glad to submit for the record 
as one evidence, for whatever evidence it is, a page from a recent issue 
of Time magazine, in which this is, I think, very clearly and fully 
stated, the fact that American industry now realizes that the Govern- 
ment must move ahead. 

Senator O’Manongey. You may submit the material. 

Mr. Exuis. Thank you. 

(The article entitled “Atomic Power—Industry Asks More Govern- 
ment Help To Speed Program,” appears in the appendix on p. 196.) 

Mr. Exits. The very companies which in effect ridiculed NRECA 
for referring to AEC as the Atomic Energyless Commission are now in 
effect not only agreeing with us but are saying in effect that the Atomic 
“Energyless” Commission is virtually “Chairmanless,” because there 
is no leadership. But the selling job and the propaganda job and the 
whitewash job done on the administration has been, so far, too great 
to overcome. 

Or perhaps I am being a little unfair, for it may well be that those 
who govern the destinies of our atomic energy program did not need 
any propagandizing. For, the beliefs that they now hold, they may 
well have held before taking office. They may, as a matter of fact, 
have been chosen primarily because of their prejudice in favor of turn- 
ing over the potentially unlimited atomic energy program to private 
enterprise without governmental yardsticks or safeguards. 

Now the American manufacturers of atomic machinery are at odds 
with the profit power companies for the manufacturers have come to 
realize that they are losing out in the international market because they 
do not, have either the funds, the trained personnel or the techno- 
logical know-how with which to compete with other nations for the 
international market. We are in a word, Mr. Chairman, second grade 
at-best as far as our reactor technology is concerned. 

There is no doubt that many technical problems still remain un- 
solved, but the basic facts are that we must build power reactors in this 
country of a size geared to use not only here at home but also geared 
for the foreign market. We must not assume that the people of 
foreign nations are stupid. We must not expect foreign countries to 
follow United States atomic energy leadership, assuming there is any, 
in the power reactor field if we do not experiment, if we do not build 
and rebuild and gain experience in the use of atomic energy reactors. 
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The criterion we must set for ourselves is not the economic feasibility 
of reactors that we presently build, but rather what their promise is for 
the future. 

The atomic energy program of the United States is of a nature which 

recludes basic or extensive Se by private enterprise. 
is is a job which can only be done in the main by the Federal 
Government. 

This challenge, this ae of development of an atomic energy 
program for consumption at home and abroad, is a challenge which 
will truly test the flexibility of our democratic free enterprise society. 
And, if we lose, not only will serious doubt be cast upon our form of 
economic system, but serious doubt will also be cast upon our form of 
governments for surely, if we lose out in this program, the charge will 

ollow that we allow our Government to be run by special interest 
grou and it has already been heard—who do not hold the wishes 
and the needs of the people uppermost in mind, but who are interested 
only in their own special interest problems and salvation. If we lose, 
the implications will be even worse than those contained in the story 
of what happened when the orbits of Sputnik II and our Explorer 
first crossed a few nights ago. 

Explorer is supposed to have said to Sputnik IT, “Now, that I finally 
got out here with you, let’s both of us talk German to each other.” 

It is indeed difficult to understand the Eisenhower approach to re- 
source development in view of the technological problems with which 
we are faced in the nuclear energy field, in view of the unprecedented 
burden of productivity which has been cast upon our conventional 
energy resources, and in view of the need to reverse a dangerous down- 
ward economic trend. 

If we just stop to think for a second where we are going to get the 
fuel, to double our electric energy again in 7 or 8 years, and to double 
again beyond that, and to keep on doubling every 7 to 10 years, as 
apparently we must do, then we come to realize the tremendous 
cee of nuclear fuel in the future. 

he need for Federal leadership in resource development was never 
ater; I am convinced that, if our Nation is to survive and emerge 
om this idealistic and economic conflict with its integrity and sov- 
ereignty intact, we cannot longer postpone the development of our 
water resources on a truly comprehensive multipu asis. 

Though limited they are, they must be developed to the full. We 
cannot longer postpone resuming multipurpose development and con- 
servation of our water resources, and we cannot longer ae a 
crash program to achieve a major breakthrough toward economic 
nuclear energy. 

It is clear that none of the leadership necessary to such a resource 
pro: can be expected from the Eisenhower administration. Cer- 
tainly it will not come from those now in charge of the various 
agencies. 

The American people must look to the Congress for a program 
to provide the kind of economy necessary to our survival. is 1s 
the basis of my appeal to you. 

In my opinion the greatest single service that could be rendered 
the American public by this subcommittee would be for it to do 
whatever is necessary to create a nationwide awareness of the abject 
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failure of the present administration to provide for the resource 
development needs of the Nation. 

The Eisenhower big business policies must be ditched. And there 
must be substituted for them the aggressive Federal leadership which 
is so obviously needed if our economy is to be put back on the track. 

This is your role as I see it. May God help you—and God help 
us all if you don’t do it. 

Senator O’Manonry. Senator Murray, have you any questions? 

The Cuarmman. No. I am very glad to be here, though, to hear 
this excellent statement. I wish to commend the witness for the 
very fine study he has made of this problem. 

Senator OF Massoster: Senator Kerr, we welcome you as the rep- 
resentative of the Public Works Committee to our session. 

Have you any questions? 

Senator Kerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions. 
I just want to say that I think it is a very, very good thing for our 
country that there is a vigorous, able, vocal representative of the 
rural electric cooperatives of our country, so alert and diligent in 
the presentation and dissemination of information relative to the 
needs of our entire economy in the matter of resource development, 
and in the specific application of the benefits of it to the farm popu- 
lation of our country. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions. 

Mr. Ellis, on page 2 of your statement, you state on the bottom 
of the page that we have no choice except to supply an economy of 
butter and guns to ourselves—with which I agree—and I wonder 
what you mean by butter and guns for our allies. Are we obligated 
to supply butter and guns for our allies according to your terms? 

Mr. Exuis. No, sir, I did not mean that, Senator Barrett. Senator 
OMahoney asked me before you came in practically the same question. 

Senator Barrert. I see. 

Mr. Extis. What I mean to say is that we must lead the way in 
full resource development, particularly of our renewal resources, 
first for ourselves and then to help others do the same, for thus can 
we both have the fuller economy and the more abundant. To do 
less than that is to forget the leadership which we have so long had 
in the world and turn it over to the Russians, who are carrying out, 
as explained so ably yesterday by Senator Ellender to us what must 
be the most tremendous ovltigam ose river development program 
ever undertaken anywhere on earth, and which will give them, no 
doubt, tremendous quantities of electricity at substantially lower 
prices than we are going to be able to produce for in like amounts 
in the United States. 

Senator Barretr. There is one other question or two I would like 
to ask you. On page 15 i refer to profit power companies, and on 
page 7 you refer to profit power companies. I notice sitting across 
the table from me a gentleman here who has been a master in the 
free-enterprise system in this country, and who has done very well 
with it. 

What I would like to know from you is this: Is there something 
wrong with our American system of free enterprise, for which you 
proceed to castigate it in that fashion? 
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Mr. Exuis. No, sir. It is not weg that it is free enterprise, 
where it is free enterprise. However, the profit power companies are 
not a part of the free-enterprise system. 

The Congress, the State legislatures, and the courts, as you know, 
have long held that to be the case. They are, rather, public utilities. 
All utilities are, in a sense, public. 

I use the term “profit” to distinguish them from the rest of the 
power industry, because they are operated for profit, whereas the mu- 
nicipal electric systems and the electric cooperatives and the power 
districts are operated by the consumer-owners for service. 

I am a great believer in the profit system. We must sustain it. 
The only way it will survive, in my opinion, is for us to have checks 
on monopoly. The profit power companies are, by their nature, mo- 
nopolies, and there must be yardsticks, I think, and there must be 
competition by example to keep them in check. 

Senator Barrett. Mr. Ellis, I never guessed that you were saying 
any kind words for the free-enterprise system from your remarks. 
Let me ask you this question: 

On page 4I note that you state that the rural electrics buy 41 percent 
of their requirements from commercial power companies and 31 per- 
cent from the Federal Government. 

I think somewhere else in your statement you said that the field of 
hydroelectric development is extremely restricted. Consequently, I 
would assume that you mean to say, then, on the whole, that we must 
er on steampower to meet even the requirements of the 

s 


Mr. Extis. Yes, sir. I would say that whereas about 450 of the 
rural electric co-ops, including most of those in the Senator’s State 
of Wyoming, depend upon the Federal power program for their whole- 
sale supply, there are nearly half of them that depend upon the com- 
mercial companies, and a lerite percent of what they buy from the 
commercial companies is produced by steam. 

Also, about 15 percent of the power which the rural electric sys- 
tems use is produced by themselves. A high percent of that which 
they produce themselves is produced from steam. I do not think, 
however, that that diminishes the very great importance of Federal 
wholesale multipurpose power developments wherever they are pos- 
sible, because in much of the West, for instance, the rural electric 
systems were not themselves possible until we first had Federal whole- 
sale power development from which we could get the source of energy. 

Senator Barrerr. Our hydroelectric installations, potential installa- 
tions, in Wyoming are practically nil at the present time and, con- 
sequently, we are now embarking on a program whereby the profit 
power companies are going to build large steamplants and generate 
power that we need so badly out there, and a great deal of which is 
eupiplied to REA’s. eSam 

e next question I wanted to ask you is this: On page 13 you refer 
to the atomic-power plants and, on the next page, I believe, to the 
Shippingport plant in Pennsylvania. 

Again I want to call your attention to the statement you made on 

page 18, which was not in your prepared statement, in which you re- 

erred to the fact that the demands for power were doubling every 
10 years, I think you said, and used that as an argument that we 
should go ahead with the atomic power. 
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While I agree with you that we should go ahead with the atomic 
power, I want to ask you this question: We have unlimited supplies 
of coal in this country. In the Monntain States we have a practicall 
unknown and unlimited supply of shale oil, and we have gas an oil 
in this country in considerable quantities. The Shippingport plant 
out there produces power at 13 times the cost of power produced from 
coal. 

Is there any reason that you know of why we should not rely on our 
coal resources, we will say, or our oil and gas resources, and if we need 
additional resources, our shale-oil resources, to produce this power 
that we will need in our economy in increasingly larger amounts every 
10 years? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, Senator, I think there is a tremendous and over- 
whelming reason why we should not rely upon the coal and fossil fuel 
resources for energy requirements. 

In the first place, all of the predictions of the power companies, 
Federal Power Commission, and others who have made studies, indi- 
cate that our population is going to grow very fast; that we are going 
to continue to use, relatively, much more energy; and that the feasible 
coal resources of this country, in many parts of the country, would be, 
for many years, becoming scarcer and scarcer. 

Even now in many sections it is costing more to mine the coal be- 
cause it is further back. The better veins are being worked. Unless 
we can begin to supplement our eee diminishing river-develop- 
ment program—there isn’t a lot more that is as economical as what 
has been developed—and supplement our coal-energy supply, and 
gas- and oil-energy supply, then we are going to be in trouble. 

Senator Barrerr. Let me give you some figures about Wyoming. I 
think you are entirely mistaken about it as far the Mountain States are 
concerned. I am not prepared to argue about the Eastern States of 
the country. 

As far as the Mountain States are concerned, I think you are en- 
tirely mistaken about your assumption there. The Pacific Power & 
Light Co. put in a plant at Glenrock, Wyo., that will produce 100,000 
kilowatts, which is nearly as much as all the hydroelectric power that 
is available in Wyoming at the present time. 

The Utah Power & Light Co. announced a few days ago that it was 
installing a 150,000 kilowatt plant near Kemmerer, Wyo., and in both 
cases they will use coal. They estimate that the supply of coal avail- 
able for those 2 plants will be enough to carry them on for well over 
100 years. 

That is just a drop in the bucket as far as the coal in Wyoming is 
concerned. I certainly do not agree with you that there is any danger 
in the foreseeable future that we are going to run out of coal, which 
could be converted into power and sold in that fashion, not only in 
Wyoming but all over the West, and in the Pacific coast area, too, for 
that matter, 

It seems to me that inasmuch as you can produce power from coal 
at about one-thirteenth the cost as you can from atomic energy, that 
there is no reason why we should say we will forget that resource, 
or forget oil and gas, or forget shale oil, if we have to. 

Mr. Exuis. If I may, Senator, I would like to reply to two parts 
of your statement. In the first place, I would say that if the economy 
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of Wyoming parallels the anticipated growth forecasts of the Amer- 
ican economy, these 100,000-kilowatt plants which are being built out 
there will not be the 10th part, either, of what you will need in new 
plants. You will have to keep on needing new plants. 

Senator Barrerr. If you will yield a moment, I indicated to yoh 
that the coal needed for those two plants is just a drop in the bucket 
compared to the coal available in Waning, You know that. 

r. Ex1is. I concede that in that area you have tremendous quan- 
tities of coal available. But I also know some of the difficulties of 
getting that coal out, and getting it to generating plants, or, because 
of your tremendous distances in the West, transporting the power. 
We have had great difficulty in Colorado, where they also have tre- 
mendous quantities of coal. Our own cooperative generating and 
transmission systems have had these problems. We have had to study 
the same problem in what we call our Tristate GT, which is composed 
of cooperatives in southeastern Wyoming, northeastern Colorado, and 
northwestern Nebraska, and which has had a loan made to it in the 
last 2 years. 

This GT is now postponing construction because we have been 
assured of some additional power from the Bureau of Reclamation 
which will cost us less than we could generate it for. 

Senator Barrett. I do not think there is much to your point. Oth- 
erwise, these companies who must depend upon the free-enterprise 
system for their money to assume these risks would not be spending 
$50 million or $60 million in one case and $20 million or $25 million in 
another case, unless they were pretty sure that they were going to be 
able to make the profit that you mentioned a bit ago. 

Mr. Exxis. I am sure they will. And I am sure that they will 
continue to build steam plants for some years to come. My point is 
not that we ought to begin now replacing old plants, even, much less 
the new ones; that is, the fuel-steam plants with atomic-fueled plants. 
I am just saying that in my opinion, from our studies, it is here. 

Great Britain is already developing quite a number of new plants 
atomic plants, based on their experience at the Calderhall plant, and 
believe that it is competitive now, or at least they say it is, with the 
coal-produced electricity in England. 

Of course, we recognize that their coal is running out. They are 
mining it from way out under the sea, as even our neighbors in Canada 
are doing already. 

Senator Barrerr. You compare England with our country. But, 
as a matter of fact, we are not running out of coal in this country. 
As I have indicated here, the cost of producing power at Shipping- 
port is, from atomic energy, 13 times the cost of producing power 
from coal. 

I can see no reason why we should abandon coal and put all 
of our eggs in the basket of atomic power in this country. That is 
for certain. 

Mr. Exxis. Senator, the Shippingport plant was the first. The first 
automobile cost a lot more than the second. 

The day has to come when the reactors can be put, by some method, 
into larger scale production, just as the generators are in large-scale 
production in General Electric, Westinghouse, Allis-Chalmers, and 
other companies now. 
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The Shippingport plant is an experimental job. Nobody knows 
whether the process being used there is the best. In fact, there is great 
belief that it is not, including the atomic-energy experts who have 
so testified, who have so stated. There are many processes that are 
known. 

My point is that we have to move in these fields, and we have to 
develop whatever is the best technique. We have to know. This is 
what we are not doing. Other countries in the world are going ahead 
of us. 

Senator Barrerr. My chief argument with you, Mr. Ellis, is that 
it seems to me that the whole tenor of your approach is to displace 
the coal industry in this country and perhaps even the oil sae gas 
industry, and in its stead spend all this money to develop power from 
atomic energy. 

Mr. Exuis. No, Senator, I don’t believe that. 

But if I did believe it, then I would believe atomic energy were 
going to be cheaper pretty soon that coal. I don’t even believe that. 
I just believe that we have to move in this field. 

Senator O’Manonry. And may I say, Mr. Ellis, I think there is 
more agreement than disagreement between you and my colleague. 
When you opened your paper this morning, you announced your sup- 
port for the development of natural resources; did you not? 

Mr. Exuis. Right. 

Senator O’Mauoney. You are, of course, very much interested in 
developing hydroelectric power. But do you wish to testify to this 
committee, or to give the impression, that you believe that waterpower 
can now be used to displace the utilization of coal, of oil, of natural 
gas, or shale, and the rest of the natural resources ? 

Mr. Extis. No, sir. I think waterpower is still our cheapest, and 
I think it should be developed. I think coal is the next cheapest. I 
do not propose to diminish at all the use of coal. I think that some 
day we either have to develop the atomic potential, or other nations are 
going to do it, and they are going to outrun us in the world, and we 
= e left behind a second-rate nation. I think the process is already 
atoot. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Barrerr. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

On page 6 you say that the REA’s, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Army engineers have been squeezed out during the 5 years of the 
Eisenhower policy. 

Do you want to leave the impression, Mr. Ellis, that appropriations 
during the Eisenhower administration have been less, and all of these 
different agencies have been squeezed out during the past 5 years, 
than they were heretofore, or not? 

Mr. Ex.is. Let me read the statement again, if I may. 


Senator Barrerr. I am asking you a question of what you mean by 
your statement. 


Mr. Exvis. All right. 

Senator Barrerr. I am asking you if you mean to say that appro- 
priations for REA have been nonexistent, and that they have been 
squeezed down to practically nothing, and that the same is true of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and that the same is true of the Army engi- 
neers in the past 5 years. 
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Mr. Exuis. Senator, I believe you read words into the statement 


‘ which I did not put there. I did not say they had been squeezed out. : 
ey not say they had been squeezed down, although I will accept 
at. 


i 
: 
Senator Kerr. Where is the statement? : 

Mr. Exits. On the top of page 6. 

I said they had been squeezed, and I mean squeezed, during the 5 
years of Eisenhower policy. ; ; 

I will be glad, Mr. Chairman, to submit to the committee, for the 
record, the figures showing the extent to which the Federal whole- 
sale resource development program has been reduced in terms of both = | 
new projects authorized, and in terms of appropriations for them. 

Senator Barrerr. Can you give them to us now, so I can question 
you about them ? 
om Exuis. I cannot give them to you now, because I do not have : 

em. 

Senator Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the records will dis- 
close that that is not true at all, that these a propriations for the 
past 5 years have been growing every year, and that they are higher 
than in the preceding 5 years. I would like to have a chance to see 

what figures he wants to submit, I want to get the true facts before | 
this committee. 

I am sure this statement is not true. 

Mr. Exxis. Mr. Chairman, I insist my statement is correct, if we 
are talking about the same thing. I will bring the figures and come 
back and be glad to do it. 

Senator Barretr. When can you have them back? 

Mr. Exxts. I can be back this afternoon with them. 

Senator Kerr. Is it not a fact that in the budget message sent by 
President Eisenhower to the Congress this last month there was a 
statement in it that no new starts in the development of water re- 
sources would be made in the next 3 years? 

Senator Barrett. I don’t know about the next 3 years. ; 

| Senator Kerr. If the Chief of Engineers is here, I wonder if he ® 
would know if that was in the budget message or not. 
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Senator Barrer. That is beside the question anyway. Heistalk- § ™ 
ing about the last 5 years. The Congress has not acted on that budget t} 
message. ee: 

Senator Kerr. He was talking about the administration. Be... 

Senator Barrett. He is talking about the last 5 years. ; of 

Senator Kerr. I have another question to ask you. ' be 

Senator Barrett. If you will read the statement there, he is talking __ 
about during the 5 years of the Eisenhower policy. th 

Senator . I was going to get to that statement. My recollec- : te 
tion is that in the budget message this last month was the recom- _ : 
mendation that there be no new starts in water development inthis | 
country in the next 3 years, and I think most similar recommendations Ce 
have been made in the budget messages in the last 5 years, and most ~ 
of the new starts that have been made, have been made by the Con- 
gress over the President’s recommendations. Da 

Senator Barrerr. I would like to say this to my friend from Okla- | 
homa, that the only reason that we were able to get through the upper __ q 
Colorado River project, which is, of course, the biggest ever au- _ is 
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thorized and placed under construction in the history of this country, 
was because of the active support of President Eisenhower. 

Senator Kerr. And a majority of the Democrats in the Congress. 

Senator Barrerr. President Kisenhower made the effort that was 
never made heretofore, and he is the one that is entitled to the 
credit for getting that project over. That certainly was a new start. 

Senator Sends Yes, it was. He is certainly entitled to a lot of 
credit. But also that credit should be shared by whoever in the Con- 
gress voted for it, regardless of the party. 

Senator Barrerr. I would say that is true. 

Senator Kerr. Is the Senator aware of the fact that for many years 
we passed authorization bills here for flood control projects, and that 
one we passed 2 years ago was vetoed by the President? It was 

assed last year by the Senate, and it is now hung up in the House of 
Re resentatives because of the opposition of the President.. 

Senster Barretr. I know there was opposition, and the President 
vetoed that flood control bill or act of 2 years ago. I was not in favor 
of it myself. But this much I can say, that he gave his reasons why 
he vetoed it, and an effort was made to correct the legislation the next 
time it came around. What has happened recently, as the Senator 
well knows, is occasioned by reason of the fact that we are obliged to 
spend billions on missiles. That is the reason why this program has 
been slowed up. 

If the situation develops where the economy of the country demands 
the expenditure of large amounts of Federal funds to correct the 
unemployment situation, certainly the first place that the money will 
be spent will be on water projects. 

Senator Kerr. Doesn’t the Senator feel that a veto of an authoriza- 
tion bill for water resource development, and opposition to it, where 
it will soon be 4 years since the Congress passed one, constitutes 
somewhat of a squeeze on the program ¢ 

Senator Barrett. It depends upon the reasons given for the veto 
and the position taken by the Executive. Of course, they had plenty 
of authorizations on the books where funds could be used that were 
made available by the Congress, and that has been done. That is 
the point I have been making. I will say this, and Mr. Ellis will 
have the opportunity to correct me if I am wrong, that the appropri- 
ations for the Army engineers, and the appropriations for the Bureau 
of Reclamation, have not been squeezed, but, on the contrary, they have 
been rather generous for the past 5 years. 

Senator Kerr. Would the Senator put into the record the projects 
that this administration has recommended as new starts during its 
tenure of office ? 

Senator Barrett. I told you that as far as the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion was concerned, that this administration authorized the upper 
Colorado River project. 

Senator Kerr. The Congress authorized it, Senator. 

Senator Barrett. The President had to approve it. 

Senator Kerr. He recommended it. He did not have to approve 
it, but the Congress authorized it. 

Senator Barrett. You could not get anywhere with the previous 
administration. You know that. The upper Colorado River project 
is one that this administration can take practically all the credit for. 

Senator Kerr. One swallow does not a summer make. 
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Senator Barrett. But that is the biggest one ever authorized in 
the history of this country. 

Senator Kerr. I am ‘tor it, but I am aware of the fact that it is 
not within a thousand miles of Oklahoma. 

Senator Barrett. I am not from Oklahoma, as the Senator knows, 
but I am far beyond that. I will say that I agree on the position 
that the President took on rivers and harbors authorizations. I am 
saying that it is not all to the bad as this statement would indicate. 

Senator Kerr. I don’t take the statement to mean that the witness 
feels that the administration has entirely eliminated the programs. 

Senator Barretr. Would the Senator yield to me? 

Senator Kerr. Yes. 

Senator Barrerr. Would you admit that the appropriations for 
the Army engineers for the Bureau of Reclamation, and the appro- 
priations for REA, have been as high if not higher during the past 
5 years of the Eisenhower administration as they were in the 5 years 
previous ? 

Senator Kerr. Idonot know. I donot dispute it. 

Senator Barrett. I am sure that is right. 

Senator Kerr. But I do take issue with the statement that the Sen- 
ator made. I do take issue with the statement the Senator made about 
necessity for expanded defense justifying cutting down either in the 
building operations or projects now under construction and a recom- 
mendation of no new starts. Iam of the opinion that the Senator—— 

Senator Barrerr. Just a minute, if the Senator will permit me? 

You are putting words into my mouth. I did not say that. I said 
that was the reason that the Chief Executive gave. I did not say 
that I agreed with that. 

Senator Kerr. Then I will address my remarks to the attitude of 
the Chief Executive gave. 

Senator Barrerr. That would be right. 

Senator Kerr. I will ask the Senator if he is aware of the fact 
that the recommended budget by the Chief Executive for fiscal 1959 
for the Defense Department, if passed by the Congress as recom- 
mended, would procure less production and result in less employ- 
ment than did the Defense budget in fiscal 1957. 

Senator Barrett. I am not prepared to answer that question. 

Senator Kerr. While the Senator from Oklahoma looks up the dif- 
ference in appropriations in the last 5 years, with the preceding 5 
years for natural resource development, would the Senator from Wyo- 
ming check the answer to the question of the Senator from Oklahoma ? 

Senator Barrerr. I do not know just whether I could check that 
or not. I assume you mean the expenditures for missiles are not going 
to give employment to so many people. 

Senator Kerr. No. I mean if we provide every dollar requested 
by the President in the Defense budget for fiscal 1959, my information 
is that the overall program will result in less employment and less 
production than was provided by the Defense budget in fiscal 1957. 

Senator Barrerr. I am inclined to think that maybe that is true. 
But I don’t know what we can do about it. That means that to manu- 
facture these modern weapons will not give employment to as many 
people as the conventional weapons we have at the present time. 

Senator Kerr. That being the case, does the Senator feel that a 
program which thus compares unfavorably in some aspects with the 
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one in 1957 should be the basis for refusing to make any new starts 
in water-resource development ? 

Senator Barrerr. No; I think that we ought to make these new 
starts in water-resource development, consistent with a program that 
would keep this budget in balance if it is humanly possible, provided, 
of course, that unemployment is not such that we would have to dis- 
regard a balanced budget and proceed to do those things that would 
bring about employment. 

Senator O’Manoney. If my colleagues will indulge me, much as I 
am enjoying this argument back and forth on the question, and diffi- 
cult as I find it to restrain myself from participating in it, I feel an 
obligation to the Senator from Kansas, who was No. 2 on our program 
this morning. 

I had expected to hold Mr. Ellis down to a half hour. He has now 
been on an hour and a half. I know Senator Carlson has other obli- 

ations. 
If the Senators will agree, I will ask him now if he will be good 
enough to make his statement. 

Senator Kerr. May I ask the witness one more question before you 
do that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course. 

Senator Kerr. Will you yield for that, Senator ? 

Senator Caruson. Yes. 

Senator Kerr. I was quite interested in the question about private 
enterprise. I would like to ask the witness if it is not a fact that 
farmers are the largest and the most rugged and the most devoted, 
and the most courageous group of free enterprisers in this country, 
and if it isn’t a fact that now they are the group which profits the 
least from it. 

Mr. Exxis. I would agree with that statement, Senator. 

Senator Kerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Carlson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK CARLSON, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I am a little embarrassed to break 
into this hearing in this way. 

Senator O’Manoney. You are not breaking in. 

Senator Kerr. I want to say that my great friend, the Senator from 
Wyoming, Senator Barret, who engaged in this colloquy with me, and 
roped are both grateful to you for giving us a graceful manner by 
which to terminate our discussion. 

Senator Cartson. Thank you very much. There is a Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee which is withholding the opening of 
their hearing until I can report. I appreciate very much the kindness 
of the chairman and Senator from Oklahoma, and the chairman of the 
subcommittee, for the privilege of appearing in behalf of a program 
on the conservation of control and water runoff and for beneficial uses 
and study of our renewable natural resources. 

I realize you are holding this hearing on Senate Resolution 248, 
which deals with this subject. On February 17, last year, I introduced 
Senate 1019 which establishes a commission on the conservation, de- 
velopment, and use of renewable natural resources. This bill was re- 
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ferred to the committee, of which the distinguished Senator from 
Montana, Mr. Murray, is chairman. I wrote Mr. Murray and asked 
if he would not get reports on this bill, and permit me to bring in wit- 
nesses to testify on it. He was very kind. He did get reports from 
the various agencies, and stated that I could appear, he was confident, 
and bring in some witnesses who would be glad to testify on the con- 
trol of water runoff in this Nation in which I have a great interest. 

Our lands, our water, our forests, and our other natural resources 
on which depend the continued growth, development, and economic 
prosperity of our Nation must be preserved for future generations. 

It is my contention that we must have not merely a short-range 
program, but a program looking toward the future. 

Senate bill 1019 authorizes and establishes a commission known as 
the Commission on Renewable Natural Resources, which when created 
would make a thorough study not only of the future utilization of our 
natural resources, but also recommend a program whereby the Federal 
and State Governments would cooperatively deal with this problem. 

The chairman advises me that on February 9, 1957, the bill was re- 
ferred for comment to the Departments of Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Army, and the Bureau of the Budget. An adverse report 
was received from the Bureau of the Budget and the Department 
of Commerce. The Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of Interior, while not objecting to the bill, raised questions as to the 
necessity at this time for further general studies of renewable natural 
resources. 

While I regret sincerely the comments and decisions made by the 
various Government agencies, it will not deter me from pressing for a 
program whereby the Federal Government and the States can co- 
operatively deal with the problems of drought, decreasing water 
supply and the erosion of our soil. 

ater, soil, forests, and the wildlife that lives in and upon them 
are inseparably bound up together. In my opinion, we will be making 
great progress when we establish a program for the orderly develop- 
ment and sustained use of the Nation’s renewable natural resources 
as a declared policy of Congress and the joint responsibility of the 
Federal Government, the States, their subdivisions and the public and 
provide that the policy should be carried out on a cooperative basis. 

E. H. Taylor, formerly associate editor of the Country Gentleman, 
and who has made a great study of this problem, speaking before a 
eens conference of West Virginia on November 15, 1957, 
stated : 


The available water supply has already become a factor influencing the 
movement of industry and people, as you have seen happening in your lower 
river valleys. There is hardly an industrial process that does not directly or 
indirectly require large quantities of water. So industries will locate where 
there is usable water and people will go where the jobs are. 

We have had studies of our water resources, reports and plans for 
their development that have grown to library proportions. All of 
them agree on the impending seriousness of the water situation. The 
Nation’s use of water has doubled with each 25-year period since this 


century began and the time is coming when there won’t be enough 

water for all the things we want to use it for unless we act to conserve 

Pe store it and prevent the loss of so much of it through wasteful 
S. 
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Not long ago Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad, director of the research 
staff of General Motors’ new technical center, in reviewing the Na- 
tion’s industrial resources, said that, “The most critical material of 
the future probably will be water.” 

A successful water policy must be geared in with a comprehensive 
natural resources policy. Water is only a part of the inseparable 
complex of land, water, forests and the living creatures that have their 
habitat in and upon them. 

Presently the Federal devices that have been set up for coordina- 
tion are themselves divided and administratively complicated. 

It is for that reason we need a correlated program providing for 
Federal, State, and local cooperation. 

Upstream measures for land and water conservation and water- 
shed development and downstream engineering works for flood control 
and channel improvement are not correlated as they must be if a 
complete program of water management is to be achieved. 

The States, moved chiefly by concern over their water resources, 
are beginning to act to conserve and develop their renewable natural 
resources. More than two-thirds of them, within the past 2 years, 
have taken legislative action of one kind or another in regard to water. 
A number of them have studies underway preparatory to setting up 
State programs. 

In Ohio, for example, the State legislature, by unanimous vote of 
both houses, appropriated $200,000 to begin basic inventories of the 
water and related natural resources in each drainage basin in the 
State, and to develop a p!an on a watershed basis that will recognize 
the variety of uses to which water can be put and the need for its 
retention and control. 

This was followed up last fall by the appointment of a water study 
committee to formulate a program on which the State can begin work. 
Although Ohio is a comparatively well watered State, with 39 inches 
of average annual rainfall, the increasing industrial, municipal and 
agricultural uses of water are already pressing upon the available 
erly a number of areas. . 

n West Virginia, a three-dimension program is under considera- 
tion. It is intended to develop the opportunities offered by the State’s 
water, forest, and outdoor recreational resources. 

In Wisconsin the State legislature has made the water-shed the 
basis for resource development and appropriated $500,000 to get 
started on this work. Programs of this ind are up for consideration 
in a number of State legislatures this winter. 

As a necessary preliminary to their resource programs the States are 
putting their administrative houses in better order—and setting an 
ay e for the Federal Government. No less than 17 of them have 
put their resource agencies together in a single department of con- 
servation or natural resources, as it may be called, Colorado was the 
latest to take this action, bringing 14 separate agencies together in 1 
department. 

hese moves are being made by the States because they are becom- 
ing acutely aware of the importance of water and the other renewable 
natural resources to their future destiny, 

The report by the Interior Department’s Division of Water Re- 
sources, the latest available, shows that, in the 5-year period, 1950-55, 
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industrial use of water increased 48 percent and public use 21 percent. 
The upsurge in population, the normal arene of industry, supple- 
mentary farm irrigation, and recreational needs all point to steadily 
increasing demands on the Nation’s water resources. 

The available water supply has Serta Perea a fctor influencing 
the movement of industry and people. ere is hardly an industrial 
process that does not, directly or indirectly, require large quantities 
of water, the new technologies being especially heavy users. 

Industries will go where there is usable water, and people will go 
where industries provide jobs. 

As Walter L. Picton, water expert of the United States Department 
of Commerce, said in a recent review of past and prospective water 
use in the United States: 


The future pattern of regional growth and development will depend on the 
wisdom and foresight of State and local areas in developing and allocating water 
for the optimum benefit. 


And he closed his review with the statement that: 


Careful planning for the development and allocation of water resources will 
be required to advance the economic development of each area and region in 
the Nation. Achievement of this goal will tax the foresight and ability of the 
Nation’s planners for the next two decades. 

The pressures on our outdoor recreational resources are another 
cause of State concern. National and State parks are becoming 
crowded; fishing waters and hunting grounds are too scant to meet 
the demands on them. Increased population, good roads, and the uni- 
versal ownership of motorcars, more leisure time, and the necessity 
to escape occasionally from the tensions of modern life all contribute 
to the situation. 

As Assistant Secretary of the Interior Ross Leffler recently said: 

Outdoor, nature-produced recreation, which rehabilitates the mind and feeds 
the nerves and spirit, has become one of the great basic needs of this country. 
Like the demands on our water resources, it is a need that will grow 
greater with each year. 

One of the advances by the States that we should heed here is in 
making the watershed the basis for their resource planning. This 
makes possible the actual management of water, which begins with the 
condition and cover of the land on which the rain and snow fall and 
goes all the way back to the upstream reaches of the watershed. 

We are constantly getting a better understanding of the interde- 

ndence of these natural resources. To borrow the words of a great 

k of wisdom, they are all “parts one of another” in the economy of 
nature. They are bound together with chains of cause and effect that 
can be used to advantage or be very hurtful if ignored. 

The watershed is a natural operational unit, in which the interde- 
pendence of the various resources can be put to practical use in multi- 
purpose programs. The measures that conserve and improve one re- 
source can be made to complement and reinforce the others. An ex- 
ample of this is the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District in 
Ohio, where flood-control, water-storage, reforestation, soil-conserva- 
tion, and outdoor recreational benefits have all been achieved by man 
and outdoor recreational benefits have all been achieved by man 
and nature working together in a multipurpose program. It was a fine 
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example of Federal, State, and local cooperation, with both author- 
ity, and responsibility resting in local hands. 

Tn fact, there is a lack of any definite policy to correlate Federal 
action with the programs that the States will require and are begin- 
ning to develop. We have a cooperative policy for a single resource 
in the Soil Conservation Act; we have cooperative water programs of 
a very limited reach in the two small watershed programs, and another 
quite limited program for fish and wildlife. But we have no compre- 
hensive policy that will enable the Federal Government, the States, 
and local subdivisions to join together in a common program. 

The principle of joint Federal, State, and local responsibility for 
our natural resources is, I think, fairly well accepted. The desirabil- 
ity of cooperation among them in meeting our natural-resource prob- 
lems and opportunities is also, generally, agreed upon. But, so far, 
we have done little to make either effective. 

Now, while the States are studying and preparing programs to fit 
their requirements, is a good time for Congress to enact a national 
policy and have it ready for the needs of the future. This policy 
should declare that the conservation, orderly development, snl sus- 
tained use of the Nation’s vital renewable natural resources shall be 
the joint responsibility of the Federal Government, the States, and 
local subdivisions, and that it shall be carried out on a cooperative 
basis. 

This action should establish a Commission on Renewable Resou 
composed of properly qualified members, to formulate a practica 
program by which the policy can be put into effect. This should be 
a positive program, designed not merely to meet resource troubles but 
to develop the multiple opportunities they offer for increasing public 
benefits. The State programs, which it will encourage, can be syn- 
chronized with major basin programs. Indeed, they should be a 
necessary preliminary to such large-scale improvements. 

The ever-increasing concern about water, now becoming the most 
critically urgent resource problem, will, sooner or later, be dealt with 
cooperatively. The time will come when we will be forced to have a 
national policy that will formulate a practicable program which will 
combine the interests of the Federal, State, local, and public to an 
end that will correlate the use of our renewable resources for bene- 
ficial use. 

Mr. Chairman, I again want to say how much I appreciate your 
kindness in permitting me to appear this morning. 

I would like S. 1019, entitled “ bill to establish a Teistisitinghats on the 
conservation, development, and use of renewable natural resources,” 
inserted at this point of the record. 

The Cuarrman. That will be done, Senator Carlson. Following S. 
1019 will appear the reports of the Department of the Interior, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Department of Commerce, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Thank you very much, Senator. I am sorry that you have been 
delayed. 
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(S. 1019 and the reports referred to are as follows:) 


[S. 1019, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To establish a commission on the conservation, development, and use of renewable 
natural resources 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress that the land, waters, forests, and related natural resources of the 
United States constitute an essential basis for the national security and the 
physical, social, and economic welfare of the American people; that the con- 
servation, orderly development, and sustained use of the renewable natural 
resources of the United States is the joint responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, the various subdivisions of government, and the people thereof ; 
and that this policy shall be effectuated through cooperation of the Federal 
Government, the States and their various subdivisions, the owners and users 
of these resources, and private groups and organizations serving as a medium 
for public participation. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of studying and recommending means of carrying 
out the policy set forth in section 1 of this Act, there is hereby established a 
commission to be known as the Commission on Renewable Natural Resources 
(hereinafter referred to as the Commission). 

(b) Service of an individual as a member of the Commission or employment 
of an individual by the Commission as an attorney or expert in any business or 
professional field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with or without compensa- 
tion, shall not be considered as service or employment bringing such individual 
within the provisions of section 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. 8. C. 99). 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall be composed of twelve members appointed by 
the President as follows: one member each from the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of the Interior, and the Department of the Army ; three members 
respresenting the States; three members representing local subdivisions of 
government; and three members representing the public at large. All members 
of the Commission shall be qualified by expert knowledge of or experience with 
the problems and management of the lands, waters, forests, and related renew- 
able natural resources of the United States. One member of the Commission shall 
be designated by the President as Chairman and another as Vice Chairman. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall study and investigate the present condition 
of the renewable natural resources of the United States, the probable future 
demands upon such resources, and shall formulate a program for the practical 
carrying out of the policy established in section 1. 

(b) The Commission shall submit a report to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress, including proposals for such legislative enactments and admin- 
istrative actions as in its judgment are necessary to carry out its recommenda- 
tions, on or before March 1, 1958, and shall submit its final report not later than 
June 30, 1958, at which date the Commission shall cease to exist. The Com- 
mission may, from time to time, submit such interim reports as it deems desirable 
or as the President may request. 

Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Each member of the Commission shall receive $50 per diem when engaged 
in the performance of duties vested in the Commission, except that no compen- 
sation shall be paid by the United States, by reason of service as a member, to 
any member who is receiving other compensation from the Federal Government, 
or to any member who is receiving compensation from any State or local 
government. 

(ec) Each member of the Commission shall be reimbursed for travel, subsis- 
tence, and other necessary expenses incurred by him in the performance of 
duties vested in the Commission. 

(d) The Commission may appoint and fix the compensation of such employees 
as it deems advisable without regard to the provisions of the civil-service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(e) The Commission may procure, without regard to the civil-service laws and 
the classification laws, temporary and intermittent services to the same extent 
as is authorized for the departments by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(60 Stat. 810), but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals. 
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Sec. 6. (a) The Commission or, on the authorization of the Commission, any 
subcommittee or member thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act, hold such hearings and sit and at such times and places, 
administer such oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, papers, and documents as the Commission or such sub- 
committee or member may deem advisable. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the Chairman of the Commission, of such subcommittee, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by any person designated by such Chair- 
man or member. The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 2, secs. 192-194) shall apply in the case of any failure 
of any witness to comply with any subpena or to testify when summoned under 
authority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to secure from any department, agency, or 
independent instrumentality of the executive branch of the Government any in- 
formation it deems necessary to carry out its functions under this Act; and 
each such department, agency, and instrumentality is authorized and directed 
to furnish such information to the Commission, upon request made by the Chair- 
man or by the Vice Chairman when acting as Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES EB. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge your letter of February 19, 
1957, inviting the Bureau of the Budget to comment on §. 1019, a bill to establish 
a commission on conservation, development, and use of renewable natural 
resources. 

The policies and program of the United States relative to the conservation, 
development, and use of renewable natural resources have been considered in 
whole or in part by a number of study groups in recent years. Recently com- 
pleted studies include those by the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, 
and the President’s Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy. 

The Bureau of the Budget does not, therefore, believe it to be necessary to 
establish a commission of this type for the purposes contemplated by S. 1019. 
To the extent that available studies do not provide sufficient information con- 
cerning the present condition of the Nation’s renewable resources and the prob- 
able demands of the future, the President may call upon the concerned executive 
departments and agencies for such data and recommendations as he may require. 
The advice of State and local officials and of representatives of the general public 
- also be drawn upon by the President and the executive agencies in a variety 
of ways. 

Attention is also called to the fact that S. 1019 as presently drafted requires 
the proposed Commission to “submit a report to the President for transmittal to 
Congress, including proposals for such legislative enactments and administrative 
actions as in its judgment are necessary to carry out its recommendations, on or 
before March 1, 1958, and shall submit its final report not later than June 30, 
1958. * * *” Thus the Commission would have considerably less than a year 
in which to complete a comprehensive investigation of land, water, forest, and 
related renewable natural resources. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Bureau of the Budget does not recommend the 
enactment of 8. 1019. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Perrcitvat F. Brunpaae, 
Director. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, D. 0., July 11, 1957. 
Hon. James DB. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MurRRAY: You have requested a report from this Department on 
8. 1019, a bill to establish a commission on the conservation, development, and 
use of renewable natural resources. 

While this Department would not object to enactment of S. 1019, it has doubts 
concerning both its necessity at this time and the ability of the proposed com- 
mission o complete the task that would be assigned to it within the short time 
prescribed by the bill. 

If enacted, S. 1019 would create a 12-man commission to study and investi- 
gate the present condition of the renewable natural resources of the United 
States, the probable future demands upon such resources, and [to] formulate a 
program for the practical carrying out of the policy established in section 1. 
The policy referred to is declared to be “that the land, waters, forests, and re- 
lated natural resources of the United States constitute an essential basis for the 
national security and the physical, social, and economic welfare of the Ameri- 
can people; that the conservation, orderly development, and sustained use of the 
renewable natural resources of the United States is the joint responsibility of 
the Federal Government, the States, the various subdivisions of government, and 
the people thereof; and that this policy shall be effectuated through coopera- 
tion of the Federal Government, the States and their various subdivisions, the 
owners and users of these resources, and private groups and organizations serv- 
ing as a medium for public participation.” 

The Commission would, under the terms of the bill, be composed of repre- 
sentatives of this Department and the Departments of Agriculture and the 
Army, 3 members representing the States, 3 representing local government, and 
3 representing the public at large. It would be directed to submit its report to 
the President on or before March 1, 1958, and to the Congress on or before 
June 30, 1958. 

Large segments of the subject matter proposed to be given to the Commission 
for study have recently been studied by such organizations as the first and 
second Hoover Commission, the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
the President’s Materials Policy Commission, and the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Water Resources Policy. Continuous attention, moreover, is 
constantly being given to the land, waters, forests, and related natural resources 
of the United States by regularly constituted agencies of the executive branch 
and by standing committees of the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to 
the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1957. 
Hon. JAMEs BE. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CuHarrRMAN: This is in reply to your request of February 19, 1957, 
for the views of this Department with respect to S. 1019, a bill to establish a 
commission on the conservation, development, and use of renewable natural 
resources. 

The Commission proposed to be established by S. 1019 would study the prob- 
lems relating to conservation, development, and use of renewable natural re- 
sources; formulate a program designed to meet the needs revealed by the study 
and report thereon to the President for transmittal to the Congress. The pro- 
posed Commission would be dissolved on June 30, 1958. 

This Department recommends against enactment of S. 1019. 

Although the Department endorses the objectives of S. 1019, we believe that 
the agencies primarily responsible for conservation and development of the 
natural resources of this country are acutely aware of the need for conservation, 
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development, and full utilization of land, water, forest, and related natural re- 
sources, and are taking such steps as are feasible to meet this need on an 
orderly basis. A commission such as is proposed by S. 1019 would not, in our 
opinion, be likely to contribute any additional information or new policies which 
would compensate for the costs of establishing and operating the Commission. 
We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose 
no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
SINcLAIR WEEKS, Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1957. 
Hon. JAMEs E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR MurRAy: Reference is made to your letter of February 19, 1957, 
requesting a report on S. 1019, a bill to establish a commission on the conservation, 
development, and use of renewable natural resources. 

We do not object to the bill, but believe there is no urgent need at this time 
for further general studies of renewable natural resources as proposed in 8S. 1019. 
There is present authority in the executive departments to accomplish the objec- 
tives of this bill. 

In recent years, moreover, a number of special studies dealing in whole or in 
part with natural resources also have been made, including investigations by the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Committee in 1950 and the President’s 
Materials Policy Commission in 1952. More recently completed studies include 
those by the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Government Organization, the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, and the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Water Resources Policy. The proposed Commission would have less than a 
year in which to complete a comprehensive investigation of land, water, forests 
and related renewable natural resources. 

The bill would establish a temporary Commission on Renewable Natural Re- 
sources, composed of 12 members appointed by the President as follows: 1mem- 
ber each from the Departments of Agriculture, Interior, and the Army ; 3 members 
representing the States; 3 members representing local subdivisions of govern- 
ment; and (3) members representing the public at large. The Commission would 
(1) study the present condition of the lands, waters, forests, and related renewable 
natural resources of the United States, (2) study probabble future demands upon 
such resources, and (3) formulate a program for carrying out resource-conser- 
vation policies through cooperation of the Federal Government, the States and 
their subdivisions, the owners and users of resources, and public and private 
groups. The Commission would submit a final report to the President by June 
30, 1958, including proposals for legislation and administrative action necessary 
to carry out its recommendations. 

This Department is deeply involved in natural resource conservation programs 
and is much interested in proposals for improvement of these programs. For 
example, management of 180 million acres of national forests represents an im- 
portant segment of the Department’s work. Other Federal-State cooperative 
programs conducted through the Soil Conservation Service, the Extension Service, 
the Agricultural Research Service, and the Forest Service also deal with such 
natural resources as land, water, and forests. 

These programs and related natural resource policy issues are subject to con- 
tinuing review both by the Department and by the standing congressional com- 
mittees dealing, for example, with agriculture, forestry, and publiclands. Studies 
of various natural-resource problems and policy issues are continually being made 
by this and other departments. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) True D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 


_ Senator Barrett, before you go, I would like to have an understand- 
ing with Mr. Ellis. 
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STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, GENERAL MANAGER, NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION—Resumed 


Senator O’Manoney. You were requested, Mr. Ellis, to present 
some figures dealing with the matter of appropriations for these 
various resource development projects. Do you have those figures 
available for us? 

Mr. Exx1s. I will submit them. 

The information appears in the appendix on p. 197.) 

enator Barrett. Mr. Chairman, it might facilitate this whole 
matter, if it is agreeable to Mr. Ellis and yourself, if he will submit 
the figures to me. Maybe the figures he will supply will be about the 
same as the ones that I could supply. I don’t see how they could be 
different. All we are asking for is the appropriations for REA, the 
appropriations for the Army engineers, and the appropriations for 
the Bureau of Reclamation for the last 5 years. 

That is what we are talking about; isn’t it? 

Mr. Exxis. That is just a part of what I was talking about when 
I said the programs have been squeezed. Furthermore, there have 
been appropriations made and held back, not used. 

Senator Barrerr. You can call attention to that. That may be 
possible. It seems to me that if the appropriations for the last 5 
years have been as large or larger than they were for the preceding 
5 years, then certainly there has not been any squeezing, providing 
that they have not been held back after the Congress made them 
available. 

Senator Kerr. And provided they were recommended by the 
Budget Bureau. 

Senator Barrett. Just a moment, Senator Kerr. 

Senator Kerr. If you submit the figures, Mr. Ellis, I would like to 
have you make a notation as to which ones of them were appropriated 
by the Congress over the adverse recommendation of the Budget 
Bureau. 

Senator Barrett. They all have to be approved by the President. 

Senator Kerr. But you wouldn’t object to that information being 
in the data submitted, would you? 

Senator Barrett. I don’t object to the information being made 
available. I object to the statement being made that the administra- 
tion isn’t entitled to some credit for the appropriation of the money. 

If agreeable, I can get the figures very readily and put them into 
the record, if you would like. 

Senator O’Manoney. Inasmuch, Senator Barrett, as you made ref- 
erence to the upper Colorado River storage development, and inas- 
much as your language was capable of the inference that the credit for 
starting the upper Colorado River storage project belongs to the 
President, I want to make it clear, because I can’t allow the record to 
be bare upon this point, that when I was a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I succeeded in obtaining the first appropriation, 
some $500,000, as I recall, for the preliminary studies which enabled 
the Bureau of Reclamation to prepare the reports, on which the au- 
thorization was eventually made. 

Senator Barrett. There isn’t any question about that. What I am 
saying is this, that the upper Colorado River project would never 
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have been authorized by the Congress had it not been that President 
Eisenhower got in and sapiported it: 100 percent and used the power 
of his office to get that legislation enacted. Certainly the Senator 
from Wyoming will admit that that had not been done and could not 
have been done previously. As far as I know, I don’t believe there 
was any serious effort made to get the authorization prior to that. 

Senator O’Manoney. The record must be clear that in the 83d Con- 
gress, in which the President had a majority control—had control of 
the White House and a Republican majority had control of Con- 
gress—the authorization bill was before the Congress and it was not 
enacted. That Congress adjourned without authorizing the bill. It 
was not until the next Congress, when a Democratic Congress was 
in power, that the authorization was passed. 

Senator Barrerr. In both Congresses, the President supported the 
upper Colorado River 100 percent. 

enator O’Manoney. Of course. I am very happy hedid. But we 
can’t give him exclusive credit. 

Senator Barrett. Can you give any other President credit for put- 
ting the upper Colorado River through ? 

enator O’Manoney. I can give credit to many members in the 
Democratic Party in the Congress. 

Senator Barretr. We are talking about Presidents. 

Senator O’Manoney. And leaders of the Democratic Party in the 
State of Wyoming. The late Governor Hunt, for example, was the 
man who called the conference of the upper basin States by which the 
agreement on the division of the waters was made. 

Senator Barrett. The Senator knows we are all for the upper Colo- 
rado River project out in Wyoming. There is no question about that. 
This whole argument came up because of the fact that Mr. Ellis, and 
my good friend from Oklahoma, said that this administration had not 
favored any new starts. What I am saying is that this administration 
favored the biggest new start ever made in the history of America. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, I will say to my colleague from 
Wyoming, that the present policy of the administration, set forth 
clearly in the budget, is not to a any new projects of this kind. 
I have before me the budget in brief. This is published by the Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the President, on October 1, 1957. 
On page 17 there of it appears in these words: 

One billion four hundred million dollars for natural resources: The con- 
servation and development of our natural resources will account for 2 cents of 
each dollar collected in 1958. Wherever possible the Federal Government works 
in partnership with State, local, and private groups on these programs. This 
has the result of multiplying the effectiveness of Federal spending. Major nat- 
ural resource programs are for flood control, navigation, irrigation, and power 
projects. Other natural resource programs include caring for national forests 
and peaks, protecting fish and wildlife, and fostering a healthy mining industry. 

I call attention to the fact that when the President’s budget for 
1958 was presented in January, and the Federal budget in brief for 
fiscal 1959 now contains the figures as of this time. 

On page 28 it appears: 

Natural resources, $1,492 million, 2 percent of 1959 budget expenditures. 


I have had personal contact with the Director of the Budget, with 
the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, and I know 
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from their answers that the policy now has been to cut back on water 
programs. My own belief is that this is a mistake. We are engaged 
in a cold economic war, and the greatest need of our time. With the 
interest upon the national debt increasing, with the administration 
asking for a $5 billion increase in the ceiling of the national debt, it is 
essential for us to do what we can, I think, to develop the resources 
of the country in order that we may create the revenue which will 
enable us to pay the increasing national debt and the interest thereon. 

Senator Kerr. Would the Senator yield there for a question? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Senator Kerr. Is the Senator aware that the $1,400,000,000 included. 
in the budget as the total for resource development in our country b 
the Federal Government is about 75 percent of the amount w es 
American Telephone & Telegraph has indicated that they expect to 
spend this year in expansion of their services to the American people? 

Senator ection The Senator is quite right. 

Further, this publication says: 

Expenditures in 1959 will be greater than in any of the 5 preceding years 
because of the very high level of commitments on projects already underway. 
To avoid adding to these commitments at this time, no new project starts are 
proposed in the budget for 1959. 

On page 14 of the Federal Budget in brief, as published by the 
Executive Office of the President, the Bureau of the Budget, there is a 
list of all the 1959 estimated receipts and expenditures. The estimated 
expenditures are of great interest, because nobody can challenge them. 

Forty-five billion eight hundred million dollars for major national security ; 
$7.9 billion for interest on the national debt; $5 billion for veterans; $4.6 billion 


for agriculture; $3.7 billion for labor and welfare; $1.6 billion for commerce 
and housing ; $1.5 billion for natural resources. 


That was a rounding out of the figure of $1.492 billion. 


One billion four hundred million dollars for general government; $1.3 billion 
for international affairs; $1.1 billion for allowances for legislation and con- 
tingencies. 

Then it appears from this information presented by the Bureau 
of the Budget that next to major national security, which includes 
foreign aid—foreign military aid—and national defense, next to that 
the largest Government expenditure at this time is for interest upon 
the national debt, $7.9 billion. That is almost $3 billion more than 
the estimated expenditure for the obligations owed to veterans. It is 
$3.3 billion more than the expenditures for agriculture. 

I think there can be no question at all that on the record as pre- 
sented by the administration, the appropriations, the estimates for 
natural resources, are toward the bottom of the list. 

Senator Kerr. And that there are a number of American cor- 
porations which individually have forecast for this year the ex- 
penditure of greater sums of money in the expansion of the business 
of a single corporation than is recommended in that budget message 
for water and soil resource development in this Nation. 

Senator O’Manonery. Mr. Ellis, will you present your figures? 
Consult Senator Barrett about them. If you have a copy of them 
after that, you may file them with the committee. 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. May I ask this further question? I indicated 
to you that I could be back with the figures this afternoon. I can. 
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But I couldn’t prepare a statement and have it ready by this after- 
noon. If I may have some indication of the time, may I give them 
to you some time tomorrow, Senator ? 

Sens Barrett. That would be quite agreeable to me, as far as I 
am concerned. I think the figures I am interested in, and which 
Senator Kerr is interested in, are available from the departments 
downtown. 

Senator Kerr. You can get it from the Appropriations Committee. 

I would say the Appropriations Committee staff can get them. 

Mr. Exuis. If you are going to rely on that, Mr. Chairman, may I 
emphasize one further thing? The word “appropriations” I did not 
mention, I do not believe, in that sentence, and that would be only 
a — my intended meaning that these programs have been 

ueezed. 

Bakeber O’Manoney. We have your statement, Mr. Ellis. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Exuis. Thank you. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Jackson, do you have a special state- 
ment you want to make now, or would you prefer to listen to Senator 
Ellender finish the statement he began yesterday? I think probably 
it would be well for you to proceed. The Senator has been very 
kind. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY M. JACKSON, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Senator Jackson. My statement can be shortened by my asking 
that Committee Print No. 3 be filed as a part of the committee rec- 
ords. I do not believe it is necessary to incorporate it into the rec- 
ord proper. 

Senator O’Manonry. Committee Print No. 3 is a supplemental 
memorandum of the chairman of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, together with an addendum prepared by the Honor- 
able Henry M. Jackson, Senator from the State of Washington. It 
is available to all members of the committee. 

Senator Jackson. I will submit a condensation of the information 
a the record at a later date, which was prepared by the Library of 

ongress. 

Senator O’Mafionry. You do not care to make a statement, then ? 

Senator Jackson. No, I do not think it is necessary at this time. 

Senator Ellender, I am sure, has covered an area that I did not get 
a chance to see out in Siberia, with reference to the Soviet Union. 
We both had a chance, I believe, to see the dam under construction just 
outside of Stalingrad, on the Volga, which will produce about 2,300,- 
000 kilowatts. I believe Grand Coulee at this time has an installed 
capacity of about 1.9 million kilowatts. In any event, this one dam 
was larger than Grand Coulee. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you. 


22325—58——_6 
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STATEMENT OF E. C. ITSCHNER, MAJOR GENERAL, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


Senator O’Manoney. General, the hearing this morning lasted a 
little longer than we anticipated, but I hope you enjoyed it. 

General Irscuner. It was very interesting this morning. 

Senator O’Manoney. Please identify yourself. 

General Itscuner. Mr. Chairman, my name is Emerson C, Itschner, 
Major General, United States Army, Chief of Engineers. 

Senator O’Manonry. How long have you held this position, 
General ? 

_ General Irscuner. I have held this position for about 16 months, 


sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How long have you been in the Corps of 

Engineers ? 
neral Irscuner. I have been in the Corps of Engineers since my 
graduation from the United States Military Academy in 1924, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And you have been engaged in engineering 
work for the Army ever since? 

General Irscuner. That is correct, sir. I have been in the Corps 
of Engineers, engaged in engineering work of various types, prin- 
cipally on water-resource development problems, since that time. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well,sir. You may proceed. 

General Irscuner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in response to 
the invitation of Senators Murray and Chavez to Secretary Brucker, 
I am representing the United States Army before this extremely im- 
portant and most forward-looking committee. 

I shall present a synopsis of the information we have assembled in 
the Corps of Engineers, concerning the development of water re- 
sources within Soviet Russia and China. 

In this respect, I would like to compliment Mr. Michael Straus, your 
consultant, on the thorough and illuminating report which he pre- 
pared on this subject for your committee, and which I have read most 
thoroughly. I have not been to Russia, and, therefore, cannot speak 
with the authority that Senator Ellender did in his very fine presenta- 
tion on this subject yesterday. I also had the pleasure yesterday of 
hearing in Chicago, at the National Military-Industrial Conference, 
a very a and thought-provoking speech by Senator Jackson. It 
is apparent that he, too, is very familiar with developments in that 
country. 

However, from the Army Map Service, an important agency of the 
Corps of Engineers, I have assembled and will present to this com- 
mittee a considerable amount of data from which can be deduced a 
fair picture of what is going on in the way of river improvements and 
water resources development in the Soviet Union. I have a statement 
which, with the committee’s permission, I shall read. The United 
States Corps of Engineers is concerned with Soviet water resource 
development as part of our overall military engineer intelligence mis- 
sion, and also because we are interested in how the water resource 
development and flood-control] mission, which is one of our principal 
missions in the United States, is performed in other lands. 

Much of our information is obtained from Soviet sources. The 
Soviets are proud of their accomplishments in this field and publicize 
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them widely. Sometimes the task of coordinating and interpreting 
the facts and statistics is difficult and confusing, and we do not always 
have all the detail we would like. 

For example, it is all but impossible to measure their efforts in 
monetary terms. Nevertheless, I believe we have enough information 
to give this committee an evaluation of Soviet accomplishments, 
progress, and programs in the water resource field. 


SUMMARY OF SOVIET STATUS 


The Soviet water resource effort is demonstrating to the world what 
can be done in this field by well-considered, long-range planning and a 
willingness to make sacrifices in present standards of living in order 
to achieve the goal of a great future industrial development. Indeed 
the Soviets have given water resource development a priority second 
only to the development of heavy industry designed to support military 
programs. This fact must be viewed in the light of Secretary Khrush- 
chev’s statement : 

We declare war on the United States in peaceful production * * * We will 
win over the United States. 

Thus they have openly challenged us to a competition for world 
economic dominance. Obviously, in view of the priority given it, they 
regard their race against us in water resource development as a key 
contest in this competition for world supremacy. 

I would like to summarize for you how the race stands today. 

In hydroelectric power development, the Soviets already approach 
us in total installed capacity and have individual projects under con- 
struction that far exceed any American project in capacity. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I interrupt you, General? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is a very striking statement. Do I 
understand that you mean that at the present moment the Soviets are 
oor the United States in total installed hydroelectric 
capacit 

van IrscuneEr. That statement is correct, sir, and I shall elabo- 
rate upon that a little later on to give the precise figures. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me say that the statement is frequently 
made that although Soviet development has increased at a very rapid 
rate, the Soviets began from mich a low position that their rate of 
growth does not mean that they are approaching our capacity. You 
say they are. 

' ata IrscHNnER. With respect to hydroelectric development, sir, 

0. 

Senator O’Manonery. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kerr. May I ask a question ? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, Senator Kerr. 

Senator Kerr. Do you cover in here, General, the possibility that 
they have one project either in the state of planning or about to be 
started for construction which would have a greater hydroelectric 
generating capacity than all of the projects that have been built in 
all of our Chae by the corps? 

General Itscuner. That statement is correct, sir. They have one 
project which is in the preliminary stages of development, which will 
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have 6 million kilowatts of installed capacity, whereas the entire 
installed capacity of all the generators at Corps of Engineers’ projects 
throughout the country is about 5,250,000 Eilowatts Incidentally, 
we have more hydroelectric power installed than any other agency in 
the country. If I may continue, sir, I do cover some of these points 
in the statement. 

Senator Kerr. Isee. Thank you. 

General Irscuner. In inland waterway navigation, they have proj- 
ects that rival ours, and plans that probably surpass ours, though the 
amount of navigation on their waterways is less than that on Ameri- 
can waterways. 

In irrigation, the types of development are considerably: different, 
but the Soviet effort is roughly comparable to ours in scope. They 
have bigger projects than ours, and they probably are irrigating new 
acres at least as fast as we are. 

In other aspects of water resource development, such as flood con- 
trol, water supply, and recreation, they do not have projects equal to 
ours but appear not to need them at this time. 

Their engineering, vessels, and construction, allowing for their dif- 
ferent circumstances, appear to be equal to ours. 

Their power equipment and engineering, in items like generators 
and transmission lines, are excellent, and they-are superior to ours in 
a few characteristics. 

The most remarkable fact about the Soviet water resource effort is 
its rate of growth. At the end of World War II much of the Euro- 
pean portion of the Soviet Union was devastated. Their major pro- 
grams have been accomplished largely within 10 years, the bulk of 
them, in fact, within the past 5 years. The economic and strategic 
import of the Soviet water resource effort is most significant. The 
Soviets are basing the creation of new economic provinces, including 
new industrial and agricultural complexes, squarely upon multiple- 
Bape river-development plans. And they are using water resource 

evelopment as a means of dispersing industrial and other strategic 
installations throughout their vast domain, an area three times as large 
as the United States. 


SOVIET ENGINEERING CAPABILITY 


I shall try to summarize the Soviet achievement in each of the prin- 
cipal fields of water resource development; but first, by way of back- 
ground, I should like to describe certain general characteristics of 
their work, to indicate the caliber of capability they apply to the 
solution of their problems, and, by way of illustration, to describe 
briefly some of their engineering programs. 

Most Soviet water resource projects are multiple purpose. The 
hydroelectric function receives emphasis and priority, but generally 
the gigantic Soviet power developments are associated with equally 
huge navigation or irrigation projects. 

The Soviet Union does not have concentrations of population as 
we do along our eastern seaboard. Further, the short warm-weather 
season in some of the most populated areas relegates water recreation 
to a relatively minor position. Where needed, as in the Moscow area, 
water resource projects embrace both water supply and recreation. 

Soviet demands for building materials, including concrete, are 
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great. Therefore they lean toward building very large earth and 
rockfill dams, using concrete only for critical portions such as locks, 
spillways, and powerplants. I might say the development in the 
United States, too, is along that line. 

Most major Soviet rivers flow through generally flat terrain. 
Gradients are gentle and there are few gorgitike dam sites. Conse- 
quently, long, high dams are often required to provide the necessary 
heads. Seasonal variations in flow are great, and this also requires 
large reservoirs. 

Many project sites, particularly in the European part of the Soviet 
Union, consist of a high bluff on one riverbank and a wide, flat flood 
plain on the opposite bank. 

This has required the Soviets to develop engineering techniques 
for the construction of earth dams several miles in length, in addition 
to reinforced concrete powerplants, spillways, and navigation struc- 
tures. Their engineers also have had considerable difficulty with 
poor foundation conditions. 

According to their own accounts they have never had a failure; 
but we know of at least one project that encountered serious difficulties 
because of improper allowance for or handling of ice jams. 

The wintry climate of the U. S. S. R. creates considerable construc- 
tion difficulty during most of the year, but the Soviets have shown 
marked ingenuity in dealing with this handicap. 

In particular, they have employed advanced techniques for mini- 
mizing delays in the placing of concrete in cold weather. 

Soviet technology has proven itself to be completely adequate to 
meet technical problems in the water resource field. In the earliest 
phases of the effort, before World War II, their progress depended on 
technological advice and equipment from western nations, and some 
projects were built only by harsh exploitation of forced labor. Today, 
however, large projects are planned, engineered, and equipped en- 
tirely from within the Soviet Union. They are staffed by workers 
receiving premium pay rates, and there is very little, if any, use of 
forced labor. 

Because of Soviet accounting, allocation, funding, and monetary 
procedures, it is meaningless to evaluate the Soviet effort in monetary 
terms. Ostensibly the program has been until recently financed 
through the sale of bonds to the public. Some 6 years ago the Gov- 
ernment launched its seventh bond drive since World War II. 

The goal of that 1 drive was to raise the equivalent of $7 billion 
for water-resource work. The program has grown since then. How- 
ever, money made available for water-resource development is often 
diverted to other purposes. 

They do not have to face some costs that we must face—notably the 
cost of land acquisition. Ownership is vested in the Government 
and all land disposition is under its sole control. Villages and towns 
in an area to be inundated can be arbitrarily moved to higher land or 
eliminated. 

I would like at this time to introduce Captain Boerger, who will 
point out the places I shall mention, in order to save time. 

For instance, before filling the Poe Reservoir on the Volga 
River, the entire city of Stavropol, with a population of 25,000, was 
moved to a new site, and several river ports, notably the one at Kazan, 
had to be completely rebuilt. 
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Senator Kerr. General, has that reservoir been connected both to 
the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea? 

Senator Jackson. That isthe Volga-Don Canal. 

General Irscuner. I shall cover that system in just a little bit, 
Senator. 

Senator Kerr. All right. 

General IrscHNER. Flood control as we know it is a minor problem 
in the Soviet Union. The spring floods are regular and high, so there 
has been very little settlement in the flood plains of rivers. The large 
reservoirs built for river-flow regulation in connection with other 
functions also inherently serve to a certain extent a flood-control 
function. 

When a reservoir impinges on a developed urban area, dikes are 
erected, and some of these dikes are several miles long and incorporate 
new river port installations. Otherwise, few levees have been built 
on river banks, and throughout the country most of the rivers are in 
their natural state over most of their courses. 

There is little use of training works to improve channels or sta- 
bilize banks, and little or no use of cutoffs to shorten transit distances 
on meandering rivers. 

As to the quality of Russian engineering, a British technical dele- 
gation recently inspected some of their projects and reported: 

Russian engineers are not lacking in engineering ability when dealings with 
the varied problems met in river control and development works * * *. They 
have been most successful with the projects they have attempted and they are 
obviously backed with sufficient technical know-how and experience to enable 
them to deal with any difficulties or troubles which may arise. 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you any idea, General, from the mag- 
nitude of these projects, as you have described them, how large a force 
of educated Sam trained engineers the Soviets must have recruited to 
do this work ? 

General Irscuner. I do not, sir, have specific information on that 
particular question. 

Senator O’Manoney. Judging by your own experience, what would 
be your conclusion ? 

eneral IrscHner I would estimate, sir, that they must have in the 
range of 25,.000 engineers at least working on their water resource de- 
velopment Rr am. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is a concentrated, driving program, is it? 

General Irscuner. That is correct, sir. It is avery highly concen- 
trated program. It isan accelerating program. 

Senator . How many engineers do we have devoted to the same 
objective ? 

General Irscuner. We have in the Corps of Engineers, sir, 8,000 
engineers devoted largely to the water resource development program. 
Some of their efforts are on military construction. How many the 
other agencies have, I am not able to say. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I ask former Commissioner Straus if he 
ple how many engineers are in the employ of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion 

Mr. Srravs. I think that the total at the present time, of engineers, 
is between three and four thousand. It has been a reducing number. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then adding the Corps of Engineers’ force of 
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engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation force of engineers, the Gen- 
eral’s estimate is that the Soviets have twice as many engineers engaged 
in this work as do we. 

Senator Jackson. You would have to add the private utilities, 
though. It wouldn’t be very many, but there are some. 

Senator O’MaHonry. Yes; you are right. 

General Irscuner. I think my estimate of 25,000 is, if anything, on 
the low side, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerr. Then it would be indicated that a reasonable assump- 
tion is, as the chairman has suggested, that the Soviets have at least 
twice as many engineers devoted to the resource development of their 
water resources in Russia as we have in our country. 

General Irscuner. I think that is a conservative estimate, sir. I 
should think there would be at least twice as many engaged in that 
activity in Russia. 

Senator DworsHak. Does that include engineers employed by pri- 
vate concerns ? 

General Irscuner. Not in my estimate, no, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Giving reasonable effect to what you would estimate 
would be engaged in that effort privately, to what degree would that 
change the conclusion of your estimate, sir? 

General Irscuner. That is quite difficult to estimate, sir. I realize 
that most of the activities of water resource development are not under- 
taken by private romney It is largely limited just to hydroelectric 
plants, and generally the smaller hydroelectric plants. Making a pure 
guess, I would estimate perhaps another 2,000, just on the hydro- 
electric project development itself, not the transmission lines or the 
steam plants or anything like that. 

Senator Kerr. So that actually the addition of that figure would 
not basically change the statement, that they have generally twice 
as many as we? 

General Irscuner. No, sir. I think quite surely that in the overall 
the Soviets must have at least twice as many engineers engaged in all 
phases of water resource development as we do. 

Senator Kerr. As we do in our country in its entirety ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir; I would estimate that, sir. 

The quotation that I just gave, Mr. Chairman, was from a series of 
articles which appeared last September in the British technical publi- 
cation Engineering. 

Soviet construction has now reached levels of technique and scope 
nearly equal to those of the United States, and it must be expected to 
accelerate during the next 10 to 15 years. 

To illustrate the kind of work they are doing, I will mention a few 
representative Soviet projects. 

he Kuibyshev project on the Volga River has a plant with 
2,100,000 kilowatts installed capacity, generated by 20 vertical Kap- 
lan turbines with turbine rotors 3014 feet in diameter, operating under 
a normal head of 63 feet. By comparison, the 18 turbines at America’s 
largest powerplant, Grand Coulee, on the Columbia River, a Bureau 
of Reclamation project, have a combined rated capacity of 1,944,000 
kilowatts. The rated capacity of the Soviet generators is 105,000 kilo- 
watts, as compared with 108,000 for Grand Coulee Dam. 
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Actually the American generators have been operated for long 
periods of time considerably above their rating, so it is quite possible 
that the American generators have a somewhat greater real capacity. 

The turbines at Grand Coulee, a Bureau of Reclamation project, 
which has a 340-foot head, are of the Francis type and therefore are 
much smaller than the Russian turbines. The largest Kaplan type 
of turbines in the United States are those at The Dalles Dam on the 
Columbia River, which are 2314 feet in diameter. 

Senator O’Manonery. What is a Kaplan turbine? 

General Irscuner. A Kaplan turbine looks like a propeller. Actu- 
ally, the blades can be rotated, as you feather the blades on an airplane 
propeller. 

Senator O’Manonry. Where are they made? 

General Itscuner. They are made by all of the American manu- 
facturers, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is an American turbine ? 

General Itscuner. It is a type manufactured in America. A Fran- 
cis turbine is much more complicated. That is the type where the 
blades are highly curved, there are many fixed blades, and it is de- 
signed to take care of higher heads than the Kaplan. 

Senator O’Manonry. The Francis turbine is manufactured in what 
country ? 

General Irscuner. It is manufactured in this country, too, sir. 
I feel sure that all of these various types of turbines are manufac- 
tured in many countries, including Soviet Russia. 

Senator O’Manonery. Do you know whether the turbines which are 
being used in Soviet Russia on projects like the Kuibyshev, are 
American turbines or similar to American turbines? 

General Irscuner. They are definitely Soviet turbines, manufac- 
tured and designed by the Soviets, but they are very similar to Amer- 
ican turbines. Many of them, however, are larger. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are they efficient ? 

General Irscuner. We have every reason to presume they are, sir. 
We don’t have any exact figures on their rated efficiency. 

Senatory O’Manonry. Thank you. 

General Irscuner. To continue, the Dalles turbines drive generators 
which are rated at 78,000 kilowatts under an 81-foot head. 

Kuybyshev Dam is composed of earth dam sections located between 
een and spillway, and between spillway and a bypass canal. 

ead dams total 9,184 fect in length and have a maximum height of 
164 feet. 

Senator Kerr. That refers to what dam ? 

General Irscuner. The Russian Kuybyshev, sir. By comparison, 
Fort Peck Dam, the largest in the United States, is 21,026 feet long 
and 250 feet high. The concrete spillway at Kuybyshev Dam is 3,280 
feet long and has thirty-eight 65- by 33-foot vertical lift sluice gates 
handled by three 250-ton traveling cranes. It is designed to pass a 
flow of 1,312,000 cubic feet per second of water. By comparison, the 
Fort Peck spillway has a capacity of 250,000 cubic feet per secoond, 
regulated by 4 diversion tunnles and sixteen 40- by 25-foot gates. 

he bypass canal at Kuybyshev Dam consists of two pairs of locks 
and an intermediate basin, plus appurtenant canals and basins up- 
stream and downstream. The locks are 100 by 1,000 feet which com- 
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ares with the 110- by 1,200-foot size of the largest American barge 
ocks. I cite these statistics to indicate that the Soviets are building 
works comparable to ours in all aspects. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the source of your statistics? 

General Irscuner. The source, sir, is the large amount of intel- 
ligence information which we have accumulated in our Army Map 
Service. 

It consists of practically every publication made by Soviet techno- 
logical societies and other sources. It is very comprehensive. A good 
part of it is published by the Soviets themselves in Russian and is 
translated. 

Senator O’Manoney. These figures are reliable figures, then ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. You accept them as representing an actual 
picture of what the Soviets are doing ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir; we do. They have all been checked 
from more than one source. 

Some other interesting Soviet projects include four dams for their 
Jength—Dneprodzerzhinsk Dam, on the Dnepr River, over 12 miles 
long; Tsimlyanskaya Dam, on the Don River, 8.7 miles long; Gor’kiy 
Dam, 8.7 miles long, on the Volga River, and Kremenchug Dam, about 
7 miles long, on the Dnepr River. These are all completed or under 
construction. 

Two superpower dams, both well underway, are Krasnoyarsk Dam 
on the Yenisey River and Bratsk Dam on the Angara River. Kras- 
noyarsk Dam will be a concrete structure 2,300 feet long blocking a 
V-shaped mountain valley. It will have 4,004,000 kilowatts installed 
capacity—double the biggest American plant—and will include a 
vertical ship elevator which will lift vessels 370 feet upward to a 
metal trough. 

Senator O’Manoney. When you say any American plant, you mean 
Government or private plant? 

General IrscHner. Yes, sir, any American plant. 

Senator Kerr. How far is that dam from those you mentioned on 
the Dnieper River in terms of miles? 

General Irscuner. It is a tremendous distance, sir. It is about 
2,000 miles. 

Senator Kerr. Thank you. 

General Itscuner. This trough will cross over a railroad line and 
open into the reservoir. Each of the generators at this dam will gen- 
erate 286,000 kilowatts as compared to 108,000 kilowatts for the im 
gest American generators. 

The Bratsk Dam is a 3-mile earth dam ending in a massive concrete 
spillway and powerplant in a deep rock gorge. The plant will have 
8,840,000 kilowatts capacity, derived from eighteen 213,333-kilowatt 
generators. 

One of the better known Soviet navigation projects is the Volga- 
Don Canal, which connects the Black and Caspian Sea Basins, and 
permits the Soviets to build submarines in large inland shipbuilding 
yards along the Volga River. This waterway was built between 1949 
and 1952. From the Volga, a canal extends 63 miles westward to the 
upper end of a 160-mile-long reservoir on the Don River impounded 
by an earth dam nearly 9 miles long and about 150 feet high. 
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Power from the 160,000-kilowatt powerplant is used to pump water 
from the reservoir to the summit reach of the canal for operation of 
the locks. There are 13 locks, all modern and highly ornamented. 
The reservoir and powerplant also furnish water for the irrigation 
of nearly 5 million acres of semiarid land to the south. 

Another noteworthy project is the 75-mile Moscow-Volga Canal, 
built during the 1930’s. This canal has very large locks, 100 by 1,000 
feet and 18 feet deep over the sills. In other words, they are almost 
as big as the locks now under construction on the Ohio River, but 
are deeper than our newest Ohio River locks which have 15 feet of 
water over the sills. The Moscow- Volga project also includes a 3-mile- 
long earth dam and a 30,000-kilowatt powerplant. 

Pumping stations raise water from the reservoir to the summit 
reach of the canal, which also serves as a reservoir for the Moscow city 
water supply. 

The project plan provides for pumped storage to help meet peak 
load conditions in the Moscow power grid, which is served mainly by 
thermal plants. Several of the project reservoirs have been developed 
for boating and bathing. 

These examples will suffice to show the caliber of ingenuity and engi- 
neering which are being applied to Soviet water-resource development. 
T have two tables here which I would like to submit for incorporation 
into the record, with your permission, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. All of the exhibits that you submit will be 
placed in the record. They will be examined by the staff and inserted 
in the appropriate place for the purpose of maintaining continuity 
of your presentation. 

eneral Irscuner. Thank you, Senator. 

The tables referred to ae in the appendix beginning on p. 202.) 

eneral ITtscuner. Table 1 shows the magnitude of construction 
work in 2 Soviet dams and 1 American dam. Table 2 compares cer- 
tain major Soviet and American dams and powerplants. 

Now I should like to summarize the Soviet accomplishments in cer- 
tain specific fields of water resource development, beginning with 
hydroelectric power. 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


The total known capacity of Soviet hydroelectric plants over 10,000 
kilowatts capacity, complete or under construction, is 25,883,188 kilo- 
watts. This figure does not include 44 plants for which the capacities 
are not available to us. 

Senator Kerr. Would you venture any kind of an estimate as to 
their capacity ? 

General Irscuner. That would be very difficult, sir. We do know 
that the 44 plants are relatively small within the category I stated. 
In other words, they are over 10,000 kilowatts each, but they are not 
the as plants. In addition, the Soviet Union has hundreds of 
small plants, built mainly to serve rural and agricultural needs. 

By comparison, the total United States hydro capacity at the end 
of 1957 was 27,676,000 kilowatts, with approximately 10 million kilo- 
watts more under construction. Thus, right now Soviet hydroelectric 
development appears to be roughly equal to ours in amount. How- 
ever, their rate of increase is greater than ours. 
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The United States has no plants completed which reach the 2 mil- 
lion kilowatt mark, although John Day Dam on the Columbia River, 
on which construction will start this year, will ultimately have 2 
million kilowatts if sufficient upstream storage is developed to make 
this amount of capacity economically justified. 

Senator Kerr. What will be the capacity of Hells Canyon Dam if 
built in accordance with the provisions of the bill now in the Con- 

ress ? 
, General Itscuner. The at-site power at Hells Canyon, sir, I would 
like to ask Mr. Straus. 

Mr. Mapes. There were several proposals discussed because of the 
need for additional peaking capacity, during the most recent hear- 
ings on the subject, one proposal being for an installed capacity of 
1,250,000 kilowatts and the other proposal being for 1,500,000. The 
original plan called for 800,000 kilowatts initial and 900,000 ultimate. 

General Irscuner. A great deal depends, sir, on the amount of 
storage that we can devlop upstream. 

The John Day Dam will have initially 1,200,000 or 1,400,000 kilo- 
watts. Grand Coulee Dam, also on the Columbia River, has 1,944,000 
kilowatts of installed capacity in two powerhouses, plus 30,000 kilo- 


_ watts by house units. Considerable study has been given to the con- 


struction of a third powerhouse which would increase the capacity to 
close to 3 million kilowatts. The combined Canadian-United States 
Barnhart Island powerplant on the St. Lawrence River, rapidly near- 
ing the power-on-the-line date, will have 1,880,000 kilowatts of in- 
stalled capacity, half of which goes to each country. 

The new Niagara powerplant of the New York Power Authority, 
on which construction will commence this year, will have 2,190,000 
kilowatts of installed capacity and thus will be, for some time at least, 
the largest United States hydroelectric plant. 

But the U.S. S. R. has 10 plants ranging from 2 million to 6 million 
kilowatts, of which 1 is almost complete, 3 are under construction, and 
6 are in planning or preparatory stages. One single plant, the Yeni- 
sey plant on the river of the same name, will have a capacity of about 
6 million kilowatts, greater than the total capacity of all the power- 
plants at all the dams ever constructed by the Corps of Engineers, 
which now is 5,250,000 kilowatts. 

Just five Siberian plants will have a combined capacity half again 
as great as the total hydro capacity of all Federal projects in the 
United States, taking the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and TVA together. 

For detailed reference, I would like to submit for the record two 
more tables. Table IIT is a list of all known Soviet hydro plants of 
more than 10,000 kilowatts, and table IV is a list of all United States 
hydro plants over a quarter of a million kilowatts capacity. 

Senator O’Manoney. The tables will be placed in the record at the 
appropriate place. 

The tables referred to appear in the appendix on pp. 204-212.) 
neral Irscuner. These Soviet achievements have been accom- 
plished during a relatively short span of time, during which the con- 
struction program appears to have gathered a momentum which has 
not yet reached a peak. For instance, in 1956, hydroelectric power 
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capacity was increased by 2 million kilowatts, 3 times the amount 
placed in SeREee in 1955. 

Senator Could you give us the amount by which hydroelec- 
tric capacity in this country was increased in 1956? 

General Irscuner. I can get that figure, sir, and insert it into the 
record, if I may. 

Senator Kerr. Fine. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


Increase in hydroelectric generating capacity in 1956 





Kilowatts 
PD aia tilectin atl cikigteiie atl ack ci teats, heli eset ick ahs ceh stledciletieneticihabeed 835, 116 
I el lesen 191, 507 
Neen ene ee te wleiasasbebercopnthenrsanenenore nas 643, 609 


1 Caused by failure of Niagara Mohawk plant, 334,800 kilowatts. 


General Ivscuner. By 1960, a 170 percent increase is planned over 
the total available in 1955. The memorandum of the chairman to 
members of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
dated December 20, 1957, has further material on this point. 

A major feature of Soviet power development is the construction of 
a national transmission grid which will bring electricity, generated 
sometimes at remote hydro sites, to industrial centers of the U.S. S. R. 
The beginnings of this plan have already been accomplished in the 
recent completion of the 2-circuit, 400-kilowatt, 3-phase alternating 
current transmission line between the Kuybyshev powerplant and the 
Moscow industrial area. 

One circuit is 506 miles long, the other 559 miles. 

Senator Kerr. Is it your judgment that transmission lines of that 
length will operate efficiently from the standpoint of minimum loss of 
power in transit and so forth? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. There will be losses in power, of 
course, but with that high voltage, 400 kilovolts, which is greater than 
any voltage we use for transmission in the United States, the losses 
will be less. 

Senator Jackson. Is it 340 in the United States ? 

General Irscuner. 375,000 volts, sir; 340,000 volts is the common 
transmission voltage on the Bonneville Power Administration cir- 
cuits, 375,000 is the voltage on the newer lines. 

So far, United States power operators have had no need to build 
lines of this length and voltage. One noteworthy Soviet line now 
under construction will bring Stalingrad power to the Donbas in- 
dustrial area, 300 miles to the west. This line will carry 800-kilovolt 
direct current to an inverter substation. Building this equipment re- 
quired Soviet engineers to solve unprecedented electromechanical 
problems. 

Senator O’Manoney. If that is the case, General, I assume that it is 
your opinion that the technical knowledge and efficiency of the Soviet 
engineers should not be underestimated, 

General Irscuner. Yes, Mr. Chairman. They have shown a very 
great ability in designing transmission lines of this type. You see, the 
alternating-current type of transmission line is the only type that has 
been used in the United States for any distance. Now we see here a 
direct current type of transmission that reaches up to 800 kilovolts. 
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A great deal more electricity can go over an 800-kilovolt direct cur- 
rent line than can go over an 800-kilovolt alternating-current line. 

Senator Kerr. Do you think we would know how to do the same 
thing in this country ? 

General Irscuner. I am sure we can do it, sir, but we have not yet 
accomplished it. 

I think it would take a good deal of time before we reach that 
stage of development. 

enator O’Manoney. At least, we should not be complacent about 
getting it started. 

General Irscuner. No, sir. Of course, it will require a great deal 
of study and funds to achieve that accomplishment in this country. 

About 70 percent of all Soviet power is used for industry. Most 
plants of 10,000 kilowatts or more are already on the growing na- 
tional grid, and consequently it is difficult to determine just what in- 
dustrial development is associated with any given hydroelectric de- 
velopment. 

For example, more than half of Kuybyshev’s power is being fed into 
the Moscow local network, which serves the Soviet Union’s greatest 
concentration of industry. 

The remainder is transmitted to Kuybyshev, Saratov, and the 
Urals to supplement the output of other power plants in serving the 
oil, steel and other industries. 

The new plant at Irkutsk in Siberia, though only partly com- 

lete, is already serving a growing aluminum industry in central 
Siberia and is also providing power for electrified sections of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

The Soviet achievement in hydroelectric power is of great economic 
and political value to the Soviet Union and the cause of world com- 
munism. 

Soviet coal deposits are generally of poor quality and often must be 
hauled great distances by overburdened rail lines. Many of their 
thermal plants burn peat fuel. 

Consequently, Soviet fuel costs are higher, and hydro powerplants 
are of even greater relative value to the economy than in the United 
States. Since the same situation is also true in many other parts of 
the world, the Soviet achievements are of great interest in such areas. 
These achievements are receiving great stress both in Soviet technical 
literature and in propaganda aimed at Asian and Middle Eastern 
countries. The engineering features are described in detail, and 
installations have been proudly shown to teams of visiting engineers 
oo countries all over the world, including some from the United 

tates. 

Senator Jackson. General, one source of assistance in connection 
with this enormous power output, of course, has been for their atomic- 
energy program. I think, Mr. Chairman, the figure may be classified, 
but let us put it this way: Our atomic-energy effort is taking a very 
substantial part, percentagewise, larger than any other industry, of 
our entire power output, including hydro and thermal. So the de- 
velopment of their hydro resources has given them a tremendous 
assist in connection with their atomic-energy activity. This is par- 
ticularly true in the gaseous diffusion plants that require such enor- 
mous power. 
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Senator O’Manoney. To state it another way, the development of 
atomic energy depends upon electric power. Without an adequate 
source of electric power it would be impossible to develop atomic 
energy to the degree that a nation with large hydroelectric power 
could do the job. 

Senator Jackson. This is particularly true in the production of 
U-235. -As far as plutonium is concerned, it does not take as much. 
But in the aggregate, the answer is clear. 

Senator Dworsnax. General, you have not given data concerning 
the cost of these power installations, either on a per-killowatt basis, 
or upon a dam or project basis. Do you have anything available? 

General Irscuner. We have not been able to get very much valid 
information on the costs of projects because of the methods that they 
use in keeping their books. What we might get would not be very 
indicative of the real costs. 

Senator DworsHak. When you make these comparisons, don’t you 
think we ought to have some understanding as to the relative costs 
between power development in this country and in the Soviet Union? 
We need that as a basis to determine why they are making such 
progress as compared with our own. Do you not think that is very 
pertinent ? 

General Irscuner. I think it would be helpful to have the costs. 
pi as engineers, always express construction achievements in terms 
of price. 

enator DworsHak. Do you know how much it costs to install a 
kilowatt of power in a normal generating facility in this country? 

General ItscHner. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. What is it? About how much is it? 

General IrscHner. The average coal plant—— 
aga DworsHak. I am talking about hydroelectric. Well, go 
ahead. 

General Irscuner. The average thermal plant would cost at this 
time about $150 per installed kilowatt. The hydro plants vary so 
greatly that it is difficult to take an average figure, but I will give 
you the extremes. The Chief Joseph Dam is about the cheapest power 
installation that has been built in recent years, and the cost of power 
per installed kilowatt at that project is slightly under $150 per in- 
stalled kilowatt. That is exceptional. Costs go up from that amount 
to as much as perhaps even $1,000 per installed kilowatt. There are 
not very many at that price. 

Senator DworsHax. What do you consider the efficient average cost 
which is feasible, and beyond which you do not think it is wise to 
make installations? 

General Irscuner. The answer to the question is complicated by 
the fact that it depends upon how that power is to be used. 

If the power is to be used for peaking purposes in a system, the 
owner can afford to pay much more for the powerw. Sometimes this 
power is used only 10, 15, or 20 percent of the time, for peaking pur- 
pores, and he can afford to pay more. I would say, though, that any 

ydropower today that costs above $400 per installed kilowatt should 
be looked at very carefully to be sure you can use it in a system. 

Senator DworsHax. General, you have not made any reference to 
the aspect of handling fish migration on those streams. I am sure 
they have problems like that over in the Soviet Union, with streams 
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running into the great oceans, and the great inland bodies of water. 
Have you any data available on that subject ? 

General Irscuner. I have no data available on that subject, sir. 
From the information that we have been able to gather, they do not 
construct these very long, expensive fish ladders, such as we have on 
some of our projects in this country. 

I think there are much better qualified experts here on that subject 
than I am who have actually seen some of these projects. 

Senator Dworsnak. The fishing industry, I am sure, is important 
to the Russian economy. 

General ITscHNER. Fishing on the Volga River is very important; 

es, sir. 

" Senator Dworsnax. Of course, in this country, it is true that some 
of the opposition on the part of the fish and wildlife interests to the 
building of dams, particularly in the northwestern section of our 
country, has been very articulate, and, in many respects, has been 
responsible for slowing it down, for slowing down this construction. 
Is that not true? 

General Irscuner. I will say, to put it mildly, the opposition has 
been articulate and vocal. 

Senator Dworsnak. It has been effective, too; has it not? 

General Irscuner. I don’t think so, sir. I really don’t know of a 
single project where the construction in accordance with a normal 
schedule has been delayed because of any opposition by the fish and 
wildlife interests. They have a _ strong objection to certain 
projects on rivers having anadromous fish ahr, Tra of the problem 
of passing fingerlings downstream, as you know. We feel that we can 
get the adult fish upstream all right; that there is no problem there. 

Senator DworsHak. You do believe, though, that in the Soviet 
Union they have made some progress in handling the fisheries migra- 
tion and building these installations, or do you think that is conprny 
ignored or obliterated as they plan in this power development ? 

General Irscuner. I cannot answer that question, sir. Perhaps I 
can find something on that. I shall do so. If the Chairman will 
permit, I will insert whatever I may find into the record. 

Senator O’Manonery. That may be inserted. 

Senator Dworsnax. Thank you. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Service states that the Soviets are 
up-to-date technically on the problem of passing fish over dams where runs of 
anadromous fish are affected. We know that provision for fish migration is 
provided for on one dam, namely, the Tsimlyansk Dam on the Don River. Pro- 
viding such facilities on Volga River dams was discussed, but we doubt that they 
were constructed. A fish ladder at the Kuybyshev Dam on the Volga River was 


canceled. It is doubtftul if one is to be provided for the Stalingrad Dam on 
the Volga River. 


DEVELOPMENT FOR WATER TRANSPORT 


General Irscuner. Soviet achievements in inland waterway de- 
ee are not as spectacular as in power, which for the time being 


has been given top priority, but are nevertheless noteworthy. 

As of 1950, the Soviet Union had about 79,000 miles of navigable 
inland waterway, compared with 22,500 miles in the United States. 
However, a comparison of mileages alone is not very significant, for 
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many of their waterways are relatively undeveloped rivers and others 
are minor canals dating back to Tsarist times. 

It appears probable that the Soviets have added no more mileage 
since 1917 than they have abandoned as obsolete. They have, however, 
done important work in modernizing and improving the navigability 
of some of the principal rivers and lakes. 

Much of this work has been incidental to multiple-purpose projects. 
Because of the relative lack of development of the flood plains, the 
Soviets, instead of canalizing a river with a series of purely navigation 
pools, as we are doing on the Ohio, can build a series of larger reser- 
voirs for power and other purposes. 

Four important Soviet projects are primarily for navigation. One 
is the Stalin Canal, built by forced labor in 2 years, 1931-32. It pro- 
vides a protected route between the Baltic and White Seas over which 
submarines and destroyers can pass from the North Atlantic to the 
Arctic Oceans, thus materially improving the operational flexibility 
of the Soviet Navy in those areas. This canal is 135 miles long and 
has 19 locks about 50 by 500 feet in size and 1214 feet deep. The 
navigation structures are of wood. Some of the dams provide power. 

This waterway in turn is linked with the great Volga River by a 
300-mile canal extending from near Moscow to Lake Onega. The 
locks are small and antiquated. The Soviets have undertaken a com- 
plete reconstruction job, and by 1965 plan to have a waterway with 
capacity equal to the Stalin Canal and the Volga-Don. When it is 
finished, the Soviets will have an inland waterway system linking the 
Black, the Caspian, the Baltic, and the Arctic, and capable of carrying 
smaller types of seagoing vessels, including submarines. 

Senator Jackson. So you can go from the Mediterranean to the 
Arctic, but not with a big ship. 

General Irscuner. That is right, but you can with submarines. 

Senator Kerr. And smaller oceangoing vessels. 

General Irscuner. That is correct, perhaps of 1,500 tons. 

Senator Kerr. And barges certainly as large as anything they want 
to build. 

General IrscHner. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Early in your testimony, General, I under- 
stood you to say that there were inland shipyards at which the Soviets 
are building aera 

General Irscuner. That is correct, sir. They are on the Volga 
River, but I am not sure of the exact spot. 

Senator O’Manoney. They are on the water route which runs, as 
was mentioned, from the Caspian and Black Seas to the White Sea, 
and which also affords water transportation to the Mediterranean. 

General Irscuner. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are these submarines that the Soviets are 
building large submarines ? 

General Irscuner. I am sure, sir, that the largest submarines that 
they have built or are likely to build can go through the waterways. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, these large submarines can be 
—_ in inland shipyards and transported without difficulty to the open 
sea ¢ 

General Irscuner. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you. 
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General Irscuner. The other two projects are the Volga-Don Canal 
and the Moscow- Volga Canal, which I have already described. 

It is the multiple-purpose projects which are transforming the inland 
navigation picture in the Soviet Union. They do this mainly by pro- 
viding deeper channels, capable of carrying larger and more powerful 
craft on rivers where navigation already exists in relatively primative 
form. 

On the Volga, a series of 12 dams, of which 8 are already complete or 
under construction, will provide a 10-foot or deeper channel over 2,000 
miles.of the main stream. Four more dams, of which 1 is complete, 
plus some dredging, will provide an additional 1,000 miles of 10-foot 
waterways on tributaries of the Volga. 

On the Dnepr, 5 dams, all complete or under construction, will pro- 
vide 680 miles of 10-foot channel on the main stream and 8 more 
dams, of which 1 is under way, will provide 1,600 more miles on 
tributaries. 

On the Ob, a series of dams, of which one is virtually finished, will 
provide a 2,000 mile, 10-foot waterway on the main stream, and 12 more 
dams, of which 3 are under way, will add about 2,300 miles on tribu- 
taries reaching into China. 

On the Yenisey, 5 dams, 1 under construction, will provide 1,800 miles 
on the main stream ; and 7 more, 2 under way, will add 600 miles on the 
tributaries, at depths adequate for the largest river vessels and lake 
craft. 

These are only a few of the main projects. They alone, when com- 

leted, will provide approximately double the mileage of 9-foot or 
tter waterways that we have in the United States. 

For comparison, the principal American inland waterways are the 
Ohio, 981 miles, now being modernized ; the Tennessee, 652 miles; the 
upper Mississippi, 663 miles; the lower Mississippi, 964 miles; the 
Warrior-Tombigbee, 450 miles, now being modernized; the Missouri, 
762 miles, now under construction; the Gulf intracoastal, 1,116 miles; 
and the Atlantic intracoastal, 1,262 miles. The latter two are 12 feet 
deep; all the others are 9 feet. In addition, construction is proceeding 
on the Arkansas, 525 miles, on which construction is just beginning, and 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers, 819 miles. 

— V describes the principal Soviet waterway development under- 
takings. 

Tabie V appears on p. 213 in the appendix.) 

General Irsconer. At present the Soviet waterways do not handle 
nearly as much commerce as American waterways. In 1956, their 
inland waterway traffic in billions of short ton-miles totaled 48, and 
ours 220; their total tonnage in millions of short tons was 161.5, ours 
was 1,092.9. The important thing is the rate of growth. The United 
States since World War II has been undergoing a veritable renais- 
sance of waterway traffic. Commerce has surged to the riverbanks in 
literally unprecedented volume. 

Yet great as it has been, when expressed in percentages—which 
measure rate of growth rather than absolute volume—our increase 
in traffic has been dwarfed by the Soviet increase. 

In the United States, 1956 total tonnage was 130 percent of 1950 
tonnage, and 230 percent of 1928 tonnage. In the Soviet Union, the 
1956 figure was 160 percent of 1950 and 440 percent of 1928. The dis- 
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parity is even greater when ton-mileages are considered. American 
ton-mileage in 1956 was 130 percent of 1950 and 200 percent of 1928; 
the comparable Soviet figures are 175 percent and 820 percent. 

Obviously, the Soviets are ae beginning to learn to use their 
waterways in the modern sense with which we Americans are familiar. 
It appears that they are just discovering the relative value of water 
transportation for handling bulk freight. During the fifth 5-year 
plan, 1950-55, when the total increase of shipments amounted to 52 
percent, the shipments of coal more than doubled, ore increased 2.7 
times, mineral construction material 2.7 times, and chemicals, 57 per- 
cent. 

In the sixth 5-year plan, ending in 1960, this trend will be even 
more pronounced. Premier Bulganin has announced the goal as an 
80 percent increase in tonnage, along with proportionate increases in 
waterway vessels. Z. A. Shashkov, the Soviet Minister of Inland 
Waterway Transportation, sets the target for coal shipments at dou- 
ble the 1955 figure; for oil shipments at 23 percent increase; for 
cement, double; for metals, 88 percent; for ore, 50 percent, and for 
salt, 42 percent. And he says that by 1960 the -traflic—that is, the ton- 
mileage—on Soviet waterways will equal the American figure of 1955, 
excluding the Great Lakes. 

Senator Kerr. General, you have provided the committee with 
some small copies of that large map. I am sure that the Chairman 
would want that map made a part of the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. It will be made a part of the record. 

General Irscuner. I shall continue with my statement. 

If they reach that goal it will represent a truly tremendous up- 
surge of traffic. Yet both their waterway construction effort and 
their provision of supplementary facilities indicates that their aim 
is deadly serious. 

During the fifth 5-year plan their inland water fleet increased by 
43 percent. This fleet is being modernized, with 19 out of the 22 
types of self-propelled ships marked for construction in 1956-60 
being diese] powered. 

They are providing 1,800- and 3,000-ton barges, 5,000-ton self-pro- 

elled freighters, 3,000-ton tankers, and 2,200-horsepower tugboats. 
hese craft are equipped with radar, echo-sounding equipment, and 
other modern navigational devices. 

I might say a 2,200-horsepower tugboat is a very powerful tugboat, 
and is the equivalent of almost all of the newer and more powerful 
United States tugboats. Ports and artificial mooring places have 
been created on all the principal waterways, including walls, harbor 
booms, terminals, passenger terminals, and so forth. 

Cargo loading and unloading, which until fairly recently was done 
mainly by hand, is now being done increasingly by modern machinery. 

In the 1956-60 period 10 new river ports are to be built. In the 
United States, 3 harbors located on rivers are now under construction, 
survey reports on 2 unauthorized harbors are about complete, and 2 
other uation have recently been authorized but not yet begun. 

Senator Warxins. Is that for comparison purposes ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxins. That does not tell the story of what we have 
done previously. This is showing development in a recent time as 
compared with that in Russia. 
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Senator Kerr. His statement includes that information. 

Senator Warxrns. I had not heard the first part of it, Senator. 

General Irscuner. I have been careful to point out that in many 
respects we have been ahead of them, but their rate of progress has 
been such that they were catching up with us. 

Senator Kerr. On the basis of the continuation of the present com- 

arable rates of progress, it will be only a short time until our superior- 
ity will be but a memory. 

General Irscuner. I think that is a fair statement, sir. 

Senator Warxtns. May I ask this question: Is that because we do 
not have enough places where we can make developments or is it 
en we have neglected to make developments we should have 
made 

General Irscuner. I think actually there are many reasons for the 
difference. We cannot take any one segment of our development and 
compare it with the Soviet segment and say that we should necessarily 
be ahead of them in each one. We should develop our water resources 
so as to serve this country in the best possible manner. I think, sir, 
if I go on a little further, I will cover that point a little more fully for 
you. 


IRRIGATION 


When it comes to irrigation, Soviet claims are more vague and less 
well substantiated than for power or inland water transport. For 
instance, the Soviets claim to have nearly trebled the area under 
irrigation in the U.S. S. R., but they provide no detailed information 
on where and when this irrigation took place. Furthermore, it is 
quite difficult to interpret the Soviet irrigation statistics. 

I have a table—table VI—which duplicates material found in the 
December 20 report to the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
already referred to, but expresses it in acres rather than hectares. 
These data are in close accord with figures on the same subject avail- 
able to Army engineer intelligence. The table shows Soviet irrigated 
acreages for selected years from 1913 to 1956. 

(Table VI appears on p. 216 of the appendix. ) 

General Irscuner. During the period 1951 to 1955, inclusive, the 
area under irrigation in the U. S. 5. R. appears to have increased by 
about 6 million acres, or 24.8 percent. 

This compares with an increase in the United States during the 
same period of about 5,500,000 acres, or 21.6 percent. Much of the 
United States increase consists of sprinkler or other methods in areas 
outside the 17 Western States. 

Senator Warxins. You mean in areas where irrigation had not 
been practiced before, that they had now come to the conclusion that 
they could grow better and heavier crops if they did have irrigation, 
even though it is in a humid area? 

General Irscuner. That is correct, sir, to supplement the natural 
water supply. 

Senator Warxtns. The possibilities, of course, for irrigation in 
Russia compared to the possibilities here for future development, 
there is no comparison at all? 

General IrscHneR. There is no comparison at-all. They have a 
great potential. 
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Senator Warxrns. In other words, they have not developed their 
potential as much as we have over here. 

General Irscuner. They have not, sir. However; we may expect 
the rate of increase in the U. S. S. R. to accelerate considerably, for 
it is their practice to bring the irrigation portions of multiple-purpose 
projects along more slowly than other functions, and consequently 
the land reclamation benefits of some of their big undertakings are 
probably only now beginning to appear. 

Some Soviet irrigation developments far outstrip the biggest 
American projects, at least as far as claimed acreage is concerned. 
One will provide water for 314 million acres; another, for 414 million; 
another, for almost 5 million; another, for almost 514 million, and 
one in the South Ukraine is expected to make possible the irrigation 
of 81% million acres. 

Senator Warkrns. Is that area which has been cultivated before, 
but now they think they should add irrigation, or is this land which 
has never been under sultstehion before ? 

General Irscuner. I think it is land, sir, with one exception, the 
section in South Ukraine, which, for the most part, was not under 
irrigation before, waste land. As for the one in the South Ukraine, 
I understand that is supplemental water for that land. 

Mr. James D. Catirn (Army Map Service). It is submarginal 
land, and in years where rainfall is not sufficient, they plan to bring 
the water in to irrigate the area. It has not been irrigated before. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Straus, did you have a question? 

Mr. Srravus. To respond to Senators Watkins’ question, these areas, 
particularly the Hungary Steppe area, have had some irrigation pre- 
viously, on a much smaller acreage. The program now is irrigatin 
a great deal more land, and also improving the irrigation on the land 
previously irrigated which has been irrigated in a small way for 
50 or 60 years. The crop there, sir, is going to be primarily cotton. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you know whether part of this was dry 
land on which crops were not grown before the original irrigation 
was put in? 

Mr. Straus. Yes, sir, that iscorrect. A great deal of it was dry land 
on which there was no horticulture prior to the original irrigation. 
That original is now being expanded and also new land added. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you have figures on the area of dry land 
which will be subject to water under the plans that the general is 
describing ? 

Mr. Straus. Yes, sir. We have those figures. They are very large 
acreages. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you put them in the record at this point ? 

Mr. Srravs. I will. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


IRRIGATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 





The U. S. S. R. has a vast and accelerating irrigation program which, with the 
exception of the arid regions of the Mid-Asian Republics, is a form of river de- 
velopment subordinated to the prime objective of power production. 

The Russian endeavor, on the basis of a dozen creditable reports, divergent as 
to arithmetic, but in basic agreement as to trend, appears to have far greater 
velocity than the U. S. irrigation program. 

Using the best and identical set of (Russian) figures that both the Department 
of Agriculture (Foreign Agricultural Service) and the Department of State 
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(Division of Research and Analysis) offer independently as “authoritative” the 
U.S. S. R. nationwide total of “general area with irrigation networks” increased 
12,594,000 acres in the 5 years from January 1, 1951, to January 1, 1956. 

By another comparison the U. 8. S. R. Council of Ministers’ “directive” re- 
ported by the United Nations to all and sundry Soviet officials requires an in- 
crease of 5,187,000 newly irrigated acres in the next 5 years ending in 1960. The 
same authority simultaneously “directed” its servants in the same period to 
“bring into cultivation” 7,657,000 acres of land-drainage construction or recon- 
struction. The United States through the reclamation program his irrigated 
some 7 million acres in the 55 years since the Reclamation Act became law in 
1902. In both countries the operation is essentially the same under Central 
Government auspices to aid the production of the same types of crops. 

Mr. Straus. We also have to be submitted a report on irrigation by 
Mr. Horace Davis, whom Senator Ellender mentioned yesterday, the 
agricultural attaché for a number of years in Moscow. He is sub- 
mitting a statement to the committee. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much. 

os report referred to appear on p. 238 of the appendix.) 

enator ELLENDER. May I add to that, please ? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, Senator Ellender. 

Senator Ettenper. I visited Uzbekstan, Kazakhstan, Tashkent, and 
Kamchatka, where the cotton is being grown, which Mr. Straus refers 
to, and the water comes from the mountains in streams and the excess 
flows into the desert and evaporates. They are now in the process 
of building a canal 400 kilometers long and so as to utilize that water 
and use a lot of the virgin lands in that area. 

A good deal of the land that was irrigated previously will be irri- 
gated when this new canal is constructed. But I go back to the propo- 
sition that most of the land in that area that will be irrigated is new 
land, virgin land. 

Senator Jackson. Khrushchev has referred to it constantly as the 
—s the so-called virgin lands. 

Mr. Straus. It would appear from the literature that virgin land 
opening primarily means new irrigation. 

Senator Jackson. Irrigation and reclamation. 

General Irscuner. Shall I proceed ? 

Senator O’Manoney. If you will. 

General Irscuner. The biggest American projects cover about a 
million acres. However, there is a question as to whether the acreage 
figures provide an accurate comparison as to the amount of water 
made available. 

The Soviets lay much stress on what we would call supplemental 
irrigation—that is, projects which provide only sufficient water to pre- 
vent crop failures in years of subnormal rainfall, and for supplemen- 
tary watering in normal years. 

Many such marginal subhumid areas are in the Caucasus Mountains 
and the southern part of European U.S. 8S. R. 

Senator Watkins. That would indicate they would be lands that 
they have already cultivated but they have not been successful because 
of a lack of water supply, but now they are going to be supplied with 
supplemental water. 

General Irscuner. I am sure that is the point; yes, sir. In truly 
arid parts of the country, chiefly in Soviet central Asia, much effort 
has been devoted to extending and intensifying cultivation in pre- 
viously developed irrigated areas. 
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Some Soviet irrigation projects have been delayed or deferred be- 
cause specially developed construction equipment was needed else- 
where. Others have been abandoned or indefinitely postponed when 
it became apparent that not enough water would be available, under 
the slaneer river regimes, to serve the ambitious irrigation schemes. 
Though the navigational and reservoir features of the Volga-Don 
project were rushed to completion in 3 years ending in 1952, the main 
irrigational canals are not yet completed, and only a small part of the 
planned area is receiving water. 

However, this appears to be due not so much to any undervaluation 
of the irrigation function, as to a desire to fit irrigation development 
into the general pattern of agricultural operations and development. 
Instead of providing large amounts of construction equipment on ir- 
rigation construction work, the Soviets have much of the work done 
by farm labor and machinery drawn from surrounding areas during 
offpeak employment periods. 

I will complete this statement on irrigation by offering two more 
tables. Table VII shows the extent of Soviet irrigation by main 
geographic areas. Table VIII is a listing and brief description of 
some of the principal Soviet irrigation projects recently completed 
or under construction. 

The tables referred to appear on pp. 216-217 of the appendix.) 
neral IrscunER. Reviewing these evidences of Soviet water-re- 
source development, certain conclusions come to mind. It is apparent 
that the Soviets are relying fundamentally upon such development to 
build up their economic and strategic capabilities and that the buildup 
of their economic capability is aimed squarely at worldwide economic 
competition with us, 

However, this does not necessarily mean that to compete with them 
economically, we must duplicate their effort in every detail. We must 
consider our water resource development effort in terms of its part in 
our own overall economic strength and capability. Our economic and 
industrial system is in a different stage of development from theirs, 
it is growing along different lines, and it doubtless has different needs. 
Our resource programs should be aimed at meeting our own needs. 

Nevertheless, we cannot overlook the evidences of Soviet technical 
capability, Soviet determination, and Soviet productive expansion 
revealed in their water-resource programs. 

They help us estimate the scale of the effort which they are throw- 
ing into their competition with us. It is vast, and it is acquiring a 
tremendous momentum. This in my opinion is the principal mean- 
ing of the facts I have presented to you. 

Benaier Jackson. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. I want to commend General Itschner and the 
Corps of Engineers for this excellent presentation of Soviet water- 
resource development. I think it is something that the American 
people should be more conversant with in realizing the nature of the 
competition that we face with the Soviets. ; ye HEARERS 

Senator Dworsuaxk. General, I am sure there is no implication in 
your comments that there may be some superiority inherent in the 
communistic way of life which enables them to make such progress. 

General ITscunzr. No, sir; not by any means. I actually had a 
peculiar experience, a unique experience, of going into a Communist 
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country when it was captured from them. That was North Korea. 
I became convinced at that time that their way of life is much in- 
ferior to ours. But that does not mean we must not recognize their 
capabilities. I think that is also necessary. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Their system seems to get results. 

General Irscuner. They do get results. 

Senator Warkins. You do not have to debate with Congress and 
have long committee hearings and that sort of thing. en they 
decide on things, they can go to work right away on it. 

General Irscuner. I do not think that is a factor, sir. I would 
like to say it was. But our processes are, actually, only a matter of 
a few months. 

Senator Warxins. We have been talking about some of these proj- 
ects for many years, and we have not gotten them yet. We have a 
history here where it takes a long time in the democratic processes 
to get a project built. 

y the time you get a majority of Congress in unison and get the 
executive department all in agreement, it takes a long time. 

Senator O’Manoney. At this point, Senator Ellender wanted to 
complete his presentation. 


STATEMENT OF ALLEN J. ELLENDER, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA—Resumed 


Senator ELLenper. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the projects that 
I visited in Siberia and have discussed, I wish to point out to the 
committee that the project at Irkutsk when completed will have an 


nen capacity of 660,000 kilowatts, 8 turbines at 82,100 kilowatts 
each. 

With respect to the facility at Krasnoyarsk, on the Yenisey 
River, a project General Itschner just referred to, there was some 
discussion as to whether this project would be built to a 4 million 
kilowatt plus capacity. However, I learned from an engineer at the 
head of a large steel plant at Novosibirsk, where turbines are bein 
built, that the project at Krasnoyarsk will consist of 12 turbines, eac 
with a capacity of 300,000 kilowatts. 

Those turbines will be built at Novosibirsk, and provide for a total 
installation of 3,600,000 kilowatts. The dam at Bratskaya, which 
the general referred to, and about which I talked yesterday, will 
consist of 16 turbines with a capacity each of 200,000, or a total of 
3,200,000 kilowatts for that particular project. 

To summarize, these 3 pone at Irkutsk, Krasnoyarsk, and Brat- 
skaya alone will produce 7,460,000 kilowatts, or a total of 65.5 billion 
kilowatt-hours per year. As I pointed out yesterday, the projects 
on the Volga, 8 in number, will have a total of 7,250,000 kilowatts 
or a total of 63% billion kilowatt-hours per year. 

Aside from the 8 projects that I described on the Volga River, 
there are 6 others, either planned or completed, on the tributaries 
of the Volga. On the Kama River, for instance, there is one dam 
planned. at will make a total on the Volga and its tributaries 
of 14 projects. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to further add that yesterday I made a state- 
ment that all projects are now financed oy. the Russians from their 
own treasury without the sale of bonds. That is a change that has 
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taken place in the last 2 or 3 years. As I stated yesterday, I ques- 
tioned various sources on the financing question. As you may recall, 
the existing bonds were canceled by the Government, and now they 
obtain their construction funds direct from the treasury without the 
sale of bonds. 

I wish to also say that I inquired about the make of these various 
turbines, and the ones principally in use are similar to ours, and the 
other which General Itschner described as the Kaplan design was 
developed in Austria, I was informed. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad to appear at any future 
date that the committee may desire, if I am not tied up with my own 
committee, to answer any questions that may arise. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator, you have been most cooperative with 
the committee. I know I speak for all the members when I express 
my Very great appreciation for what you have done. You have made 
a very remarkable trip that no other Member of Congress has made, 
throughout almost the length and breadth of Soviet Russia, both in 
Europe and in Asia, and you have brought back to us information 
of very great importance. 

The detailed information given by General Itschner this morning 
verifies the statements that you made yesterday. I think there can 
be no disagreement that we have before us here in this committee the 
evidence of a Senator of the United States who has made this lengthy 
trip through Russia, and the testimony of the head of the Corps of 
Army Engineers, capably presented, very detailed, very clear, which 
demonstrates, I believe, that the United States cannot afford to be 
complacent about Soviet engineering gains as we were complacent 
about their gains in intercontinental missiles and in the work and the 
launching of the satellites. These are facts which we cannot escape. 

I want to repeat what Senator Kerr and I both said this morning, 
from the Budget in Brief submitted by the Executive Office of the 
President for the fiscal year 1959. There appears on page 28, under 
the heading “Natural Resources,” this statement, after a reference to 
expenditures prior to 1959 : 

To avoid adding to these commitments at this time, no new project starts are 
proposed from the budget for 1959. 

Senator Kerr. If the chairman would like, I will call his attention 
to the message of the President on M—52 which said: 

We should not at this time add to this extremely high level of commitments by 
starting any new projects in 1959. 

If the chairman would permit, I would like to put into the record 
at this point a statement on page M-51 of the President’s budget, which 
I will mark, which has this language: 

This budget contemplates curtailing some programs and stretching out con- 
struction on other public-works projects, where this can be done without impair- 
ing the value of investments previously made— 
and then it goes on to set out a kind of do-it-yourself proposal to the 
State and local groups, which, with the chairman’s permission, I would 
like to include in the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. This quotation from page M-51, of the mes- 
sage of the President, as set forth in the budget presented to the Con- 
gress, House Document No. 266, part 1, will be printed in the record at 
this point. 
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(Statement referred to follows:) 


This budget contemplates curtailing some programs and stretching out con- 
struction on certain public-works projects where this can be done without impair- 
ing the value of investments previously made. At the same time, there will be 
necessary increases in expenditures for public works, because of the many com- 
mitments made for projects started in previous years. Total Federal expendi- 
tures for natural resources will increase $35 million over the current year. 

These expenditures are estimated to be $1.5 billion in the fiscal year 1959, of 
which about $1 billion will be for the development of water resources. 

There should be increased financial participation by State and local agencies 
and private interests in conservation and development programs. Such partici- 
pation multiplies the effectiveness of Federal Government expenditures for these 
programs. 

In particular, there should be a uniform and consistent basis for local sharing 
of the costs of all projects involving flood control which produce identifiable bene- 
fits to local groups. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. ITISCHNER, MAJOR GENERAL, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS—Resumed 


General Irscuner. I have a statement on water resource develop- 
ment in Communist China. It is not nearly as complete nor informa- 
tive as the one on Soviet Russia, because our sources of information 
are not as good. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are you willing to come back at 2 o’clock ? 

Senator Kerr. I can finish with the general in the 10 minutes, as far 
as I am concerned, and he would not have to come back. 

Senator O’Manonry. You may present your statement on China. 

General Irscuner. Water resources are of utmost importance in 


China. Large numbers of Chinese farm arid and semiarid regions. 
Because of the high water requirements of paddy rice, the basic food, 
irrigation is mandatory throughout most of China. 

Even the normally well-watered portions are subject to severe 
drought. Worse than the droughts are the periodic floods. Almost 
every 7 floods devastate thousands of square miles. Farmlands are 


eroded and impoverished; buildings, irrigation works, and crops are 
destroyed; communications and transportation facilities disrupted ; 
and many lives lost. The problems of water control have plagued the 
overpopulated areas of China for centuries. These conditions, aggra- 
vated by years of war, constituted a definite challenge to the Com- 
munists when they ascended to power in 1949. 

The Chinese Communists have put tremendous effort into water con- 
servancy projects because they feel that through such development 
China’s food problem will be solved. First, water-conservancy proj- 
ects will increase food supplies. Second, the utilization of the vast 
underemployed manpower would provide great works while affording 
the peasants a living and helping to relieve, through constructive 
undertakings, some of the hostile and rebellious feelings brought about 
by the drastic social and economic changes in rural areas. 

Third, an important byproduct would be hydroelectric power, much 
needed for the industrialization and strengthening of China. Finally, 
solving the age-old problem of water control would prove to the 
Chinese and to the world the right of the Communist government to 
rule. 

Water-conservancy projects undertaken have ranged from indi- 
vidual village works to schemes to harness entire river basins. The 
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importance that the Chinese Communists place on such projects is 
difficult to overestimate and is reflected in the number of high-ranking 

overnmental committees established for their supervision. During 
the first 5 years of communism, farm irrigation works which have 
been completed covered 10 million acres, and in addition 35 million 
acres of obsolescent works have been restored. 

The 7 million additional acres planned to be irrigated in the follow- 
ing 2 years roughly equals the total acreage irrigated under the Ameri- 
can Federal program in the 55 years since the establishment of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Other achievements attributed to the Communists during their first 
5 ror include the building and repairing of 26,000 miles of river 
dikes and 300 miles of sea dikes, the dredging of 3,750 miles of 
waterways, and the construction of a large number of reservoirs, 
water detention basins, dams, sluices, locks, and culverts along the 
Yangtze, Yellow, Huai, and other major rivers and their tributaries. 

Involved in these projects was a total of approximately 3 million 
cubic yards of earthwork, 19 million cubic yards of stonework, and 
700,000 cubic yards of concrete work. Irrigation projects included 
the construction of 8,400,000 canals (mostly small), ditches, ponds, 
and check dams, 900,000 wells and 600,000 water wheels. 

Much of China’s freight and passenger traffic moved over inland 
waterways. Because of the difficulty of maintaining navigable depths 
on the silt-laden rivers and canals, the very fact that existing facilities 
are kept operable is somewhat remarkable. Even more impressive is 
the fact that several thousands of kilometers of additional waterways 
have been opened. 

During the pre-World War II period there were fewer than 10 
significant hydroelectric plants and their combined capacity slightly 
exceeded 325,000 kilowatts. Since the coming of the Communists 
all existing facilities have been rehabilitated and 700,000 kilowatts of 
new hydroelectric capacity has been added. 

While not impressive by American standards (Grand Coulee Dam 
alone, for example, has a capacity of nearly 2 million kilowatts), the 
power development is noteworthy in view of the lack of financial 
resources, lack of technical know-how, and the condition of the war- 
damaged facilities. On the other hand, irrigated acreages are ex- 
tremely impressive. 

Grand Coulee Reservoir was designed to irrigate a total of 1 million 
acres. The project was begun in 1934 and the dam completed in 1942. 
Some of the largest pumps ever built were installed. Yet no land 
was irrigated until 1952 when water was made available for 66,000 
acres. Part of this delay is attributable to World War II. 

However, more than 4 million acres were irrigated by China’s Huai 
River project during the first 7 years of communism. Even when 
differences in terrain, water requirements, and objectives are consid- 
ered, such a comparison emphasizes the magnitude of Chinese projects 
being carried out on the Huai, Yangtze, and many other rivers. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


Communist China is placing increasing emphasis on the develop- 
ment of waterpower potential despite the fact that their coal reserves 
rank third in the world. Recent estimates place the total waterpower 
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potential at approximately 540 million kilowatts; in contrast, that of 
the United States is only 84 million kilowatts. 

There are several reasons for the emphasis on development of hydro- 
electric power. For one thing, although coal is found in nearly all 
provinces of China and output is constantly increasing, production 
had been unable to keep pace with demand, with the result that the 
Chinese economy has been plagued by a prolonged coal shortage. 

For another, the lack of adequate transportation facilities has seri- 
ously hampered the delivery of coal to consumers. Again, hydro- 
electric plants are not only cheaper to operate but, in China, cheaper 
to build than comparable thermal plants—contrary to western experi- 
ence. 

When the first 5-year plan (1953-57) was announced, it was evident 
that primary interest was to be on the construction of thermal plants; 
however, reports received during the past 2 or 3 years indicate a defi- 
nite shift toward hydroelectric development. Press reports and pro- 
nouncements by various Government officials have been stressing the 
advantages of hydro stations. 

Although the plan was revised to reflect this change, actual develop- 
ment has been more rapid than planned. Hydroelectric generators 
now account for over 20 percent of the national capacity. Prelimi- 
nary figures indicate that this trend will be accentuated during the 
next two 5-year plans. By the end of 1962, the percentage is to be 
increased to about 30 percent, and by 1967, to nearly 40 percent. 

Four great river systems account for nearly 85 percent of the total 
undeveloped waterpower potential. The Yangtze system has about 
40 percent, the Tibetan river systems have 20 percent, the southwest 
systems have 15 percent, and the Yellow River has 5 percent. 

The largest two projects currently underway or in the advanced 
planning stage are on the latter stream. There is little indication 
that the Tibetan region will be extensively developed in the foreseeable 
future, while technical and financial problems have precluded develop- 
ment of the best portions of the Yangtze system. Many of the best 
sites are located in remote interior regions far removed from concen- 
trations of population and industry. 

There is, however, a trend toward development of industrial bases 
in some of these areas. 

With considerable and much publicized aid from the Soviet Union 
and European satellites, Communist China now has 22 hydroelectric 
projects with capacities of 5,000 kilowatts or over which are completed, 
under construction, or in the final planning stages. These projects 
are listed in table IX. 

(Table [X appears on p. 218 of the appendix.) 

In addition, several hundred smaller plants have been or will be 
built to supply local areas. However, the trend is toward the develop- 
ment of large multipurpose projects for flood control, irrigation, and 
navigation as well as for power generation. Two projects of this 
type, with capacities of 1 million kilowatts or more, are to be com- 
pleted on the Yellow River. 

These plants will be used to supply power to new industrial com- 
plexes which are being constructed along the upper and middle reaches 
oftheriver. Five other hydroelectric plants with capacities of 100,000 
to 1 million kilowatts are in various stages of completion or planning. 
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Two of these are located in Manchuria and will feed into the trans- 
mission system that interconnects the large industrial center in this 
area; a third will be connected to the transmission lines serving the 
lower Yangtze Valley; and the remaining two will serve cities in the 
southwestern part of the country. 

Fifteen other installations of less than 100,000 kilowatts capacity 
are scattered throughout China. 

Most Chinese dams are high-level gravity structures built of re- 
inforced concrete; however, there is a recent trend toward earth- 
filled types similar to Fort Peck Dam on the Missouri River in the 
United States. A recently completed dam located northeast of 
Peiping is of this type. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INLAND WATERWAYS 


Communist China has a 75,000-mile navigable waterway network. 
Only about 7,000 miles can accommodate oes river vessels; how- 
ever, the remainder are extensively used by small native craft. For 
centuries these waterways have been the principal traffic arteries in 
the country. 

The main rivers of China run east and west, and with their tribu- 
taries form extensive networks in the eastern half of China. They 
complement the railroads built in the recent past, which are gen- 
erally oriented north and south. Though these railroads are able to 
provide a considerable amount of surface transportation, the rivers 
still carry the bulk of local trade. They are crowded with a tre- 
mendous number of small boats and there is serious congestion at the 


ports. 
The is waterway systems of China are the Yangtze System 


in the cen part of China, the Hsi (Se) River in south China, and 
the Sungari in Manchuria. The Yangtze in 1957 carried 75 percent 
of the total river tonnage and is by all criteria China’s most im- 
portant waterway. 

It is navigable for 1,500-ton vessels at certain seasons as far as 
Chungking, 1,500 miles inland. Improvements planned by the Chi- 
nese Communists will allow vessels of even greater draft to reach 
the city. Oceangoing vessels drawing 27 feet can reach the important 
inland port of Hankow during high-water periods. 

A number of other important ports serving rich agricultural areas 
and important industrial centers have been developed along the 
Yangtze. The larger tributaries in the system have depths in their 
lower courses similar to those of the main stream. 

In south China, the Hsi can be navigated for more than 200 miles 
inland to Wuchow by vessels drawing 13 feet. There are a number 
of navigable channels in the delta of this river. Significant tribu- 
taries, serving as important outlets for the interior, are located west 
of Wuchow. 

The Sungari, a tributary of the Amur, carries the bulk of water- 
borne commerce in Manchuria. This river connects with the Soviet 
Amur system and is navigable by river steamers of 5-foot draft for 
nearly 600 miles. It serves some of the main agricultural areas and 
provides access to the leading industrial center of Harbin. The most 
important tributary of the Sungari is the Nonni. 
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The Grand Canal was constructed between the 5th century B. C. 
and the 13th century A. D. Its original purpose was to carry tribute 
from areas south of the Yangtze to the north of China. 

However, because of the lack of maintenance and the advent of 
railroad transport, only the northern and southern sections of the 
canal are now in use. On these sections are 29 locks, mostly of the 
primitive inclined plane type which have no gates. These locks have 
a very restrictive effect on the vessels able to use this waterway. 

Much of the improvement of navigable waterways has been inciden- 
tal to flood prevention and irrigation projects. Dredging, usually with 
old, small-capacity equipment, is carried out on most navigable streams. 
Along several waterways, particularly the Yangtze, rocks and other 
obstructions have been removed and navigational aids have been added. 
Generally, the maintenance of navigable channels is carried out only 
as far as is necessary to keep them — 

Large-scale projects, such as the linking of major river systems or the 
development of new channels, have been discussed but are not being 
carried out at the present time. 

A detailed —— of some of the principal waterway projects 
is provided in table X. 

(Table X appears on p. 219 of the appendix.) 


IRRIGATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 


General Irscuner. Prior to the advent of the Communist regime 
China had some 2 billion acres under irrigation, although many of the 
facilities had been rendered ineffective through lack of maintenance. 
During the first 2 years of Communist control the principal tasks of 
the water conservancy program were to repair old dikes and build new 
ones, erect numerous small dams, dig canals and drainage ditches, and 
promote local flood control and farm irrigation projects. 

Though individual works were on a small scale, the total effect was 
very significant. This policy was revised early in 1952 and increasing 
attention was given to the construction of large river valley projects 
on a grand scale. The floods of 1954 gave additional impetus to the 
water conservancy program. Extensive water conservancy works have 
been undertaken in many parts of China. 

Among these, a number of projects are outstanding for their magni- 
tude and the vastness of the area they influence. Table XI lists 100 
noteworthy Chinese flood control and irrigation projects. 

(Table XI appears on p. 222 of the epeendix:5- 


CONCLUSION 


General IrscuNer. Despite the limited scale of work now underway, 
it is apparent that the Chinese Communist regime has launched a ser- 
ious and determined effort to develop the vast and long ignored re- 
source potential of the country. The long-range consequences of this 
effort need no elaboration. 

I have one other statement on the cost of power in the case of one 
project in U. S. S. R. which I thought might be of interest to the 
committee, and that pertains to the Krasnoyarsk project, on the 
Yenisey River. 
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The cost of installed capacity was $350 per kilowatt based on a value 
of 4 rubles equals $1. That compares, as I stated, with our cheapest 
project of $150 or a little less per installed kilowatt, and on up to 
several times the $350. 

So that is about equal to the average figure for the cost of projects 
in the United States. 

Mr. Lineweaver. What is the cost of production per kilowatt-hour ? 

General Irscuner. It is estimated at 0.185 cent for operating cost. 
To that should be added 0.0675 ceftt per kilowatt-hour for capital cost, 
or a total of a little over 2.5 mills. 

Senator Excenper. That is what I gave as the cost yesterday on the 
Stalingrad, about 21% mills. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator? 

Senator Kerr. I will ask the general if he would rather be ques- 
tioned now or at 2 o’clock. 

General Irscuer. Either way, sir. I am entirely at your service. 

Senator Kerr. I am agreeable to doing it now or at that time, 
whichever is more convenient. 

General Irscuer. Whichever is more convenient to you, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. Proceed. 

Senator Kerr. I want to congratulate the general on his compre- 
hensive and enlightening statement, Mr. Chairman. He came to 
Oklahoma City on January 23 of this year, and made a statement on 
the challenge of the development of three resources by Soviet Russia. 

I would like to read into the record a quotation that he made in that 
speech from Lenin, the architect of bolshevism, who said: 

It would not matter a jot if three-fourths of the human race were destroyed. 
The important thing is that the surviving quarter should be Communists. 

I gather from your statement here this morning, General, that you 
have a deep conviction that the Soviet challenge is on more than one 
front. 

General Irscuner. I feel that the Soviet challenge on the economic 
front is just as serious as the military challenge. 

Senator Kerr. And, in fact, in that regard, you read the statement 
by Khrushchev which he made as a boast : 

We declare war on the United States in peaceful production. We will win 
over the United States. 

General Irscuner. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kerr. I gather that your conviction, arrived at in part 
from that statement, is that one of the great challenges to this country, 
delivered to us thus boastfully and brusquely by the voice of the Soviet 
Union, is that we face, as a reality, their determined threat to win the 
cold war on the economic front as well as on the military front? 

General Irscuner. I feel sure that they are determined to win such 
a war. Like most totalitarian states, we can expect that they will 
live up to their threats. They must do so if they expect to retain 
the support of their people. 

Senator Kerr. I want to congratulate you on that map, and the data 
which it discloses. Certainly it discloses that there has been a great 
deal of river improvement already, and that much more is being un- 
dertaken by the U.S. S. R. Would you make an estimate as to how 
much the Soviets have invested in this work? 
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General Irscuner. That is very difficult for us to estimate. We 
believe that it must be somewhere between 10 and 20 billion dollars. 

Senator Kerr. By comparison, what has the United States invested 
in the civil works program as conducted by the Corps of Engineers? 

General Irscuner. We have invested in capital funds about $8.25 
billion, sir. We have also invested about one-third that amount for 
maintenance and operation, for a total of about $11 billion. 

’ Senator Kerr. Over what period of years? 

General Irscuner. That is since 1824. 

Senator Kerr. What part of that has been spent in the last decade? 

General Irscuner. About one-half of that total, or something of 
the order of $5.5 billion, including maintenance and operation, has 
been spent in the last decade. 

Senator Kerr. General, you have been very helpful in many in- 
stances in providing committees of Congress with evidence of the 
value of water-resource development in the United States. 

Would you give us a specific example of economic benefits accru- 
ing from one or more projects that you could refer to handily? 
Pare} Itscuner. Senator, I think one of the most remarkable 
developments in the United States has occurred since World War IL 
along the Ohio River. Just flying over it in an airplane one is 
tremendously impressed with the Te number of new factories, 
major factories, that have been constructed in that valley. 

e reason is quite simple. They have water transportation, they 
have an abundance of water for industrial purposes, and they have 
access to the coal fields in the vicinity. I think the Ohio Valley alone, 
with its atomic energy plant development, as well as the normal 


industrial-commercial development, is ample evidence of the value 
of eee improvements. 


Senator The Ohio Valley has sometimes been called the 
Ruhr of America, Actually, how do the areas cémpare in the pro- 
duction of steel ? 

General Irscuner. I am sure that the Ohio Valley’s productive 
capacity is greater now than that of the Ruhr, but I cannot give you 
a definite figure. 

I will be glad to obtain that and insert it into the record. 


(The following information was subsequently submitted by Gen- 
eral Itschner :) 


Comparison of the Ohio Valley with the Ruhr in steel production 


Pittsburgh-Youngstown area, United States :* Tons 
Jan. 1, 1956 
Ruhr Valley, Germany : 
April 1955 (approximately 41 percent) 
1§tatistics on steel production for the Pittsburgh-Youngstown area are essentially 
identical with the Ohio River Valley in terms of steel-plant production. 
2 As reported by the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
* As reported by the European Coal and Steel Community. 
Senator Kerr. My information is that it is about three times as 
great. 
General Irscuner. I would not be surprised if it is that great. 
The Ruhr, incidentally, has been completely restored since World 
War II. It has been built up a great deal since World War LI, or 
even compared to its maximum state of development prior to the war. 
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Senator Kerr. The Ohio Valley and the area adjacent to it is also 
the scene of vast ee in atomic power; is it not? 

General Irscuner. That is correct, sir. It is often called Atom 
Valley by the people of that area. 

Senator Kerr. General, you know of my tremendous interest and 
that of Senator Ellender and many others in the Southwest. 

Would you care to comment on the comparable opportunities there 
with the Shio Valley ? 

General Irscuner. I think that the Southwest is a country that has 
a tremendous amount of undeveloped resources. There is a good deal 
of coal, a very large amount of coal, in parts of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa that is waiting for the opportunity to develop it, and that devel- 
opment can only occur by providing satisfactory water transportation. 

Coal is a commodity which can be handled by the railroads and 
tremendous quantities are, but water transportation lends itself espe- 
cially to bulk commodities, such as coal. I consider that the area 
you mentioned—Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and parts 
of Arkansas—being either semiarid or susceptible to prolonged 
droughts of great severity, needs water-resource development to sup- 
plement the already available supplies for industry, for agriculture, 
and for domestic purposes. 

Senator Kerr. You tell us that the corps spent $11 billion, or ap- 
proximately that, since 1824. 

Would you care to express an opinion as to what that has procured 
for our country and our economy in terms of economic results and 
economic development ? 

General Irscuner. In terms of the present-day dollar, we feel that 
the benefits from flood-control protection alone have been approxi- 
mately $826 billion, and the navigation benefits have been very great. 
Just exactly what they are, I am not prepared to say, but the total 
of flood control plus navigation must be several times the amount that 
has been spent, that is, $11 billion. 

Senator Kerr. That money has all been spent on projects authorized 
by the Congress, with reference to which there have been feasibility 
reports given to the Congress by the Corps of Engineers? 

General Irscuner. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Would you tell us what are the average years of 
service that this entire list of projects has given this country? 

General IrscunEr. We nant: estimate that the average life of all 
completed flood-control projects is only 12 years. 

Senator Kerr. In other words, you do not mean their average life, 
but you mean their average productive life up to now? 

General Irscuner. That is correct, sir, their average productive life. 

Senator Kerr. And during that time they have returned to the 
country in the prevention of flood damage and the other assets they 
have created, a greater sum than their total cost ? 

General Irscuner. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kerr. In the estimates you have submitted to the Con- 
gress, General, with reference to the economic feasibility of these 
projects, what would you say would berthe average time forecast in 
the economic reports that it would take for the projects to pay for 
themselves in the prevention of flood damage and creation of other 
assets ¢ 
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General Irscuner. Senator, as you know, we always evaluate our 
oper on a 50-year-economic-life basis. We realize that the actual 
ives of these projects are going to be much longer than that. We 
feel that by so doing we are being conservative. 

I would estimate that the average benefit-cost ratio that we have 
used in our survey reports for all flood-control projects would be 
about 1.4 to 1. I realize that if these ood-edtiktdl projects that we 
have already built have been effective in creating benefits of about 
$8%4 billion as I stated, and with an average life of only 12 years—— 

Senator Kerr. Do you mean the average effective life thus far? 

General Irscuner. Yes, thus far, of 12 years. That is what I 
meant. And if the cost of these flood-control projects was only about 
$3.5 billion, we have already received in benefits 214 times their cost, 
and that is in 12 years. So it would be fair to conclude that before 
those projects have reached the end of their useful life, the benefits 
would be many times their cost. 

Probably a correct benefit-cost ratio, if you were to use that basis 
for computing, would be 10 or 12 to 1 during the assumed 50-year 
economic life of the project. 

Senator Kerr. In other words, if the entire program has, in effect, 
paid for itself in an average life of service of all of the projects in 12 
years, the results of this work will be many times as beneficial as the 
estimates before the Congress at the time of the authorization of the 
projects ¢ 

General Irscuner. I think that we certainly can so conclude, sir, 
based on our experience thus far. 

Senator Kerr. As we go forward, and the population increases, 
and the use of these areas protected from flood is on a stepped-up 
basis, actually the economic value will increase—I do not know what 
the mathematical term is—at a far greater ratio than they would had 
the economic development and use factor in those areas remained what 
it was, which constituted the basis for the feasibility reports made 
by the Engineers to the Congress ? 

General Irscuner. That is certainly correct, sir. 

Senator Kerr. On that basis, and in the light of that information, 
what would be your summarized opinion of the relative U. S. S. R. 
and United States water-development programs ? 

Comment briefly on what it means to the United States to seriously 
and forthrightly, and constructively meet this challenge which they 
have given us and which they are giving us. 

General Irscuner. As I indicated, our program cannot and should 
not be geared entirely to what is going on inside of Soviet Russia. 
The program for water-resource development that we have in our 
country must be tailored to meet our own specific needs. : 

‘We must face the fact that we are in direct military and direct 
economic competition with Russia. This competition is on a global 
scale, certainly. We think it is particularly pitched toward the 
uncommitted countries of the om , the countries on the fence or 
presently neutral. ; 

We feel that the way these countries line up will have a good deal 
to do with determining the future balance of power in the world. To 
meet our military commitments is a tremendous task. To better our 
economic competition is difficult in the extreme. 


22325—58——8 
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We then have the third problem, which is a serious one, of providing 
for the 60 million additional people in the United States that we may 
expect to have in the next 15 or 20 years. 

All told, with the three problems, we have a great demand for 
developing all of our natural resources, and water resources, of course, 
which are very important among them. 

Senator Kerr. Right ae arte would you care to comment 
on the water that is discharged by the Ohio River into the Mississippi 
River, I believe at Cairo, IIl., as to the possibility of the total volume 
having been through one or more sewage-disposal plants before it 
reaches that point in its journey to the sea? 

General Irscuner. I think that the chances are very excellent that 
a good part of that water has gone through some disposal plant or 
use in an industrial plant. 

Senator Kerr. May be a considerable portion of it has gone through 
many of them ? 

General Irscuner. That might be. There is 1 tributary in Ohio, 
the Mahoning River, which, at Youngstown, Ohio, is very deficient in 
water compared to the use which is made of it, and that water, it has 
been computed, has gone through 8 different sewage plants or indus- 
trial uses. As a result, that water is raised so much in temperature 
in hot weather during the summer that a large part of its utility as a 
opts medium for the steel plants in the Youngstown, Ohio, area 
is lost. 

It is so bad that we now are claiming substantial benefits for one 
of our reserviors which we hope in due course to build, for the lower- 
ing of the temperature of that water. It is very important. 

gi a8 O’Manoney. General, we appreciate your testimony. It 
has been very interesting. 

Before we recess for the noon hour, I would like to announce that IL 
have received a communication from Mr. Gus Norwood, executive 
secretary, Northwest Public Power Association, Inc., Vancouver, 
Wash. His letter contains several resolutions and an article entitled 
“A Consumer Power Policy.” Mr. Norwood’s communication and the 
enclosures will be published in the appendix to the record. 

oh) material referred to appears in the appendix beginning on 

. 224. 
. Senator O’Manonry. The subcommittee will now stand in recess 
until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1:20 p. m., Tuesday, February 18, 1958, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Kerr. General, you were discussing the need for water con- 
servation and the value of water conservation. Would you say that 
the finding of additional water supplies and the greater conservation 
of water might be one of the most critical problems that confronts 
us as we look forward to that 60 million additional people in the 
next 15 or 20 years with the resultant expansion of our economy ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, Senator, I feel the problem of providing 
sufficient water to take care of the additional people with their ad- 
ditional per capita consumption which we may expect together with 
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the vastly greater requirements of industry and agriculture con- 
stitutes one of the greatest problems in this country. 

Senator Kerr. it is a well-known fact that water is in acute short 
supply in many areas and becoming so in many additional areas at 
this times; is it not? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. It is particularly acute west of the 
Mississippi except immediately alongside the Mississippi River. In 
some areas it is so acute that it has been a deterrent to the expansion 
of industry. Industry has had to locate where assured water sup- 
plies are available. 

Senator Kerr. You cannot procure, nor can you considerably in- 
crease the water supply by pushing a button like we are hoping to 
be able to do in connection with our defense, can you ? 

General Irscuner. No, sir; we cannot. If we were to start today 
and plan a large project, it would probably take close to 10 years be- 
fore that project would actually be serving its intended purpose. 
Generally, the planning and the design stages take 2 or 3 years 
and then the period of construction is quite lengthy for a large dam 

roject. 
. Senator Kerr. You visualize two-thirds or slightly more than 50 
percent of this additional 50 million people that you are looking for 
in 15 or 20 years might be here in 10 years! 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Kerr. In other words, that is not going to be something 
that will wait until we get this additional water and then simul- 
taneously occur ¢ 

General Irscuner. It will be too late if we wait for the people to 
arrive and the requirement for water is actually experienced. We 
must plan now and start construction now for the period 15 to 20 
years from now when we will have a much greater demand. 

Senator Kerr. What would be your recommendation to the Con- 
gress as the voice of the agency that constructs and maintains water 
conservation facilities that come under your jurisdiction as to what 
you think should be done about this problem of water-resource con- 
servation and development ? 

General Irscuner. I would like to make it plain, first, Senator Kerr, 
that I do not advocate a hurried, crash program. I think that would 
be wasteful. I also am quite cognizant of the many and varied re- 
quirements for funds within our Federal budget, including the very 
substantial outlay that is going to be required for the development of 
weapons. 

owever, I think that we must immediately evaluate the national 
water requirements as determined by a realistic appraisal of our long- 
range needs. Then, after making that study, I think we should initi- 
ate an orderly and sensible construction program and prosecute it at 
the maximum rate consistent with its importance. 

Senator Kerr.. And in determining the specifications of this pro- 
gram, do you feel that we have a great compulsion to do so on a basis 
that will meet the requirements of our population as it will increase 
both from the increased number of human units we will have as our 
population increases, as it very definitely will ? 

Bensral Irscuner. I think that those two factors are very impor- 
tant—both the increase in the population and the increase in per capita 
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consumption of water to which must be added the very substantial 
amounts of water that will be required for irrigation and industry. 

Senator Kerr. You heard the observation here referring to the 
figure in the 1959 budget from the President for water-resource de- 
velopment which I believe was $1.5 billion. That is for all of the 
water resource development programs and maintenance, is it not? 

General Irscuner. That is correct. 

Senator Kerr. That is not the amount that is being referred to as 
being the amount for the Corps of Engineers ? 

General Irscuner. No, sir. 

Senator Kerr. That recommendation is for the entire resource-de- 
velopment program for all of the agencies of the Government, is it not ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir; I believe that is correct. 

Senator Warxrns. Including projects for agriculture? 

General Irscuner. I am sure it includes the program for the soil- 
conservation development. 

Senator Watkins. On the small projects that agriculture has? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir; that is included in that. 

Senator Kerr. Public Law 566 and other water-conservation proj- 
ects operated by the Department of Agriculture ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Are you familiar with the exparision program of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 1958 ? 

General Irscuner. I have not paid too much attention to that pro- 
gram. I have heard that it is a vary large expansion program, some- 
thing over a billion dollars. 

- ee Kerr. Would you be surprised to hear that it is over $2 
illion ? 

General Irscuner. I am a little surprised, although I knew it was 

eat. 
danatite Kerr. Does it occur to you as quite significant that Amer- 
ican Telephone & Tele h, which has been expanding at the rate of 
a billion dollars or $2 billion a year, and has an expansion program 
for 1958 of $2 billion, is only one of many American corporations that 
has an expansion program for 1958 of from $1 to $2 billion each, and 
that at the same time the program of expansion of resource develop- 
ment of the United States Government is considerably less than that 
of more than one individual American corporate entity. 

General Irscuner. As I said, I knew the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. did have a very large expansion program. I did not 
realize it was quite that great nor did I realize that other American 
corporations have in excess of a billion dollars for their expansion 
programs for this current year. 

Senator Kerr. It would seem that if individual corporations felt 
that, in order to serve that segment of the population which they serve 
or seek to serve, they, even with the present condition of tight credit 
and high interest rates, have a compulsion to move forward at such 
rates that maybe the United States Government serving all of the 173 
or more million people might do well to reevaluate the rate at which 
we move forward in the development of our natural resources, our soil, 
and our water programs. 

General Irscuner. I think it is very important that the United 
States Government move forward paralleling industry. The mere 
fact that we are going to have a much larger population in 15 or 20 
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years means that we must develop our resources to take care of them 
and among those are water resources which I think are extremely 
important, particularly insofar as some parts of the country are 
concerned. 

Senator Kerr. I believe you said you knew of no more important 
economic program than the expanded development of our water 
resources. 

General Irscuner. I think that is true. Its benefits are permanent 
and great. 

Senator Kerr. And the requirement is increasing in substantial 
quantities annually ? 

General Irscuner. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I think it would be good to have for the record 
the increase in water requirements per capita and the incerase in power 
requirements per capita in this country. It is moving along at a 
rather substantial rate as I recall. The requirements for water alone 
to support industry is terriffic. The power requirements to support 
industry in the American household is going up almost on a geometri- 
cal progression basis. 

I think it would be helpful to have that, so that we can have it in 
perspective, because we cannot assume that our power requirements 
are going to be the same in the future as they are today. 

Senator Kerr. I would be glad for you, general, to insert in the 
record the information you have with respect to the increase per 
capita for water in each of the last five decades; also, a table showing 
the increased power consumption. 

I understand that in 1957 the power consumption in the United 
States was at least 16 times what it was in 1920. 

General Irscuner. I certainly agree that it is in that range. 

Senator Kerr. I would be glad to have you submit the accurate 
figures on that and also I have had testimony from the Public Service 
Corp. and the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Cos., two great utilities serv- 
ing Oklahoma, that their load factor has doubled each 7 years, and 
that they expect a continuation of that rate of growth. 

If they are accurate in that and the requirements do double each 8 
years, let us say, then in 32 years this country would require 16 times 
as much electric power as we consumed last year. 

Would that not be the mathematical calculation of that sort of 
geometrical progression ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. Actually, I believe the average in- 
crease in some parts of the country has not been as great as it has been 
in Oklahoma. The Pacific Northwest uses a figures of something like 
7 percent a year, which means in 14 years 

Senator Kerr. If it is 7 percent a year it does not take 14 years for 
that to be 100 because that is compounded, is it not? 

General Ivscuner. It is compounded, that is right. It would not 
take quite 14 years. 

Senator Kerr. I was quite impressed with the comprehensive state- 
ment which the senior Senator from Louisiana, Senator Ellender, made 
in his remarks concerning his trip through Russia and the Army 
engineers statement. I refer particularly to this statement: 

I note that the budget submitted by the President for 1959 was only $627,670. 


In my preliminary review of the justification sheets for this year, it is again 
evident that completion dates on most of the projects will be extended an ad- 
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ditional year or two. I realize that, as a result of pressures by the administration 
to hold down expenditures, together with the restriction on incurring new obli- 
gations, it will be almost impossible to keep on the schedules submitted last year. 

It appears, however, that if we started now to efficiently use available funds, 
an appropriation for this program of about $800 million in 1959 would provide 
an adequate resource development program in the next fiscal year. 

General, if we were to decide that we should complete all of the proj- 
ects now under construction in accordance with the program and 
schedules which you submitted to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee last year as submitted and as developed under the questions 
asked you by the committee, would your judgment be that a figure of 
$800 million in fiscal year 1959 is a reasonable estimate of the amount 
required to maintain that schedule ? ; 

eneral Irscuner. Yes, sir. I think if we were to maintain the 
schedules that we gave to the committees of both Houses last year, 
we would require for fiscal year 1959 about $800 million. 

I think that is as reasonable an estimate as we could make. 

Senator Warxins. You are talking about only the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ activities ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. Reference has been made to increased expenditures 
for public works in fiscal year 1959. I note that the budget request for 
funds is less for 1959 than the appropriations for fiscal 1958. 

Would I be justified in concluding that part of the funds now 
scheduled for expenditure in fiscal 1959 are to come by reason of the 
directive of June 28, 1957, wherein the President requested all agencies 
of the executive branch to keep the rates of commitments, obligations 
and expenditures for fiscal 1958 at or below the level for fiscal year 1957 
to the extent feasible? 

General Irscuner. Sir, the statement that the amount that is in- 
cluded in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1959 is less than the 
amount in his budget or the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1958 
is correct. It is several million dollars less. 

If we were to keep on at the same rate of progress, we would have 
to retain some of the unexpended funds that we have at the end of this 
year. We are going to have a rather large amount of such funds at 
the end of this year based upon current progress, because we have 
made a very conscious effort to slow down projects as much as we can. 

For instance, we are going to start all of the fiscal year 1958 new 
starts so late in this fiscal year that we consume, say, not over $50,000 
or $100,000 per project rather than starting earlier and, by that 
method, consume a great deal more money. So I do feel we will have 
much more left over at the end of this fiscal year. 

Senator Kerr. That is as the result of your complying with the 
directive of the Budget Bureau to spend less during fiscal 1958 than 
was ea by the Congress to be spent in fiscal 1958? 

General Itscuner. The directive was not in those words. It was to 
slow down projects as much as we can and still make all of our new 
starts in the fiscal year. 

Senator Kerr. Then the amount that you will have left will be, by 
reason by the fact that you have complied with that request rather 
than operated on the program in the manner contemplated by the 
Congress when it appropriated the money for fiscal 1958, is it not? 
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General Irscuner. The amount that we will have left over will be 
greater than it would have been if we spent the amount that the Con- 
gress had appropriated. 

Senator Kerr. And the amount—I am not trying to push this. I 
am just trying to definitely locate the responsibility for the fact that 
the money has not been spent or obligated. 

General Irscuner. The reason it has not been spent nor obligated 
is because of the instructions we have had to slow down. 

Senator Kerr. The instructions from the Budget Bureau? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerr. General, I am certainly grateful to you. 

I have been requested to ask you in submitting the data on increase 
in the per capita consumption of water thus far, to also include a 
forecast of what the increase will be in the next four decades, both as 
to domestic and industrial and agricultural uses, and generally, and 
to the extent that it can be done without any real burden on your 
staff, the geographical areas in which the water generally will be 
required. 

“(The following tables were subsequently submitted :) 


Consumption of electric power in United States 


Kilowatt-hours Kilowatt-hours 
per capita per capita 
per annum 


21902 through 1950, Historical Statistics of the United States, Department of Commerce. 
2 Federal Power Commission and Bureau of Census. 
* Estimates, Corps of Engineers, based on information, Bureau of Census. 


Consumption of electric power in U. 8.8. R. 


Kilowatt-hours 
per capita per 
annum 


2 percent per 
annum rate of 
increase in rate 
of production of | of production of 
new capacity new capacity 


Forecast * 


1 Data for 1941 is not available, nor would it be valid because of World War II destruction. 

2 Soviet plan for 1958 (New York Times, Dec. 20, 1957). 

8 Projection of future per capita use of electric power in the U. 8. 8. R. is based on current Soviet planning 
to 1972. Beyond this date, the forecasts are conjectural. 

4 Based on U.S. 8S. R. 6th 5-year plan goal of 320 billion kilowatt-hours consumption in 1960. 

5 3,080 to 3,460 kilowatt-hours per capita in 1972. Based on Nikita Khrushchev’s speech of Aug. 10, 1957, 
of 800 to 900 billion kilowatt-hours total consumption for 1972 (New York Times, Aug. 11, 1957). 
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Consumption of electric power in U. 8.8. R. (for 1955) 






Industry 


OR estnditmcnnsicenihetbi hdl daiideibcabbabaiahh 16.7 
Trensportation- (met ammicinal ) oon as isk id ieee desea ssnimnnscenns 3.2 
emia 2.0 
I A tei ar sec ectmeniin te eentvepimdegosnimentSentoeeer ere 6.3 


Transmission line and other losses 





Daily average per capita water use (gallons) 


Industrial | Agricultural | Domestic Total 


75, 994, 575 
91, 972, 266 223 424 75 
105, 710, 620 7 
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sell Donated from data presented in Department of Commerce Bulletin BSB-136 dated January 


Estimated consumption of water in U. 8.8. R2 
Gallons 
per day 
per person 


1 Domestic consumption only: no known statistics available for industrial and irrigation 
purposes. 


2 J.ow water use is because of low standard of living and general lack of plumbing units. 
® Not available. 


° Senator Kerr. I think you have rendered a tremendous service in 
getting us this information about the development of water program 
in the Soviet Union. To the extent that it is appropriate, would you 
tell the committee how you were able to do that? 

General Irscuner. This information was largely prepared by the 
the staff of the Army Map Service. The Army Map Service has two 
functions—the preparation of topographical and strategic maps for 
all of the military services and the State Department and so on, world- 
wide, and a second function of accumulating engineer intelligence 
throughout the world. 

By that I mean information on topography, industry and engineer- 
ing construction materials and methods and so on, and the Army Map 
Service has accumulated this information as part of their routine work. 
It was just a matter of assembling it for this presentation. 

They obtained a good deal of their information from such sources 
as foreign periodicals and publications, and books which they trans- 
lated. The Russians have been rather free, in fact they have been 
anxious to disemminate throughout the world the information about 
their technological advances and construction achievements so there 
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has been no problem in getting the information that is required for 
an analysis of this type. 

Senator Kerr. It is your feeling and conviction and judgment that 
the gathering and analyzing and presenting of this information, hav- 
ing it available not only to our Defense Department but to the Con- 
gress, is quite necessary to enable all of us to know what the strength 
of actual or possible enemy countries might be in the economic field 
as well as the military field and thereby informed as to what we should 
do to be able to insure our own own survival and appropriate objec- 
tives of progress in order to maintain our own position for ourselves 
and in comparison with them. 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir; I think that summarizes the problem 
and what must be done very succinctly. 

Senator Kerr. Thank you very much, General. 

Senator Jackson. With respect to the information requested by 
Senator Kerr, I wonder if you might have information available as 
to Soviet per capita consumption. It is my recollection, of course, 
that the real significance of your presentation lies in the fact that the 
Soviets do not have the luxuries that we have, that they can use more 
of their power for stated national objectives, either military or for 
economic warfare. 

General Irscuner. That is certainly true. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, the Soviet gross national product 
is about, I believe, $133 billion, at an annual rate. Ours is at an an- 
nual rate of $438 billion. It may be down a little bit, but it does not 
follow that we are three times as strong in those military areas, be- 
cause they are using a greater percentage of their gross national prod- 
uct than we are for military purposes. 

The other observation I wanted to make is: The President of the 
New York Stock Exchange last night stated that, in order to meet 
the growth requirements of this country, American industry would 
have to increase its annual capital expenditures, which Senator Kerr 
referred to in connection with just 1 company, American Telephone & 
Telegraph, from an annual rate of last year of $37 billion to $45 billion 
a year. If industry is going to achieve this objective, then it would 
seem that water-resource development in its many areas or categories 
could and would be necessary to provide the kind of support necessary 
to achieve that stated objective. I think you heard the same speech. 

Senator Kerr. Yes; and I have one more question. 

General Irscuner. I believe that, if the water-resource development 
does not keep pace with the expansion of industry, expansion of indus- 
try cannot continue. 

Senator Jackson. This is true in power and water. I think the 
American public fails to realize that water is indispensable for the 
steel industry, the paper industry, and a multitude of other industries, 
the oil industry. 

Senator Kerr. General, there were some statemeuts and observa- 
tions here about some new starts. How many new starts has the Corps 
of Engineers recommended in the last 5 years of multiple-purpose 
pesients which would be built entirely at the cost of the United States 

overnment ? 
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General Irscuner. That is, recommended for appropriation for 
construction? Is that what you mean, or do you mean for authori- 
zation ? 

Senator Kerr. Either or both. How many new starts of multiple- 
per projects to be poe for entirely by the Federal Government 

ave been recommended for beginning of construction by the Corps 
of Engineers in the last 5 years? 

General Irscuner. I aoe of one, and that is Hartwell Dam on 
the Savannah River. 

Senator Kerr. Was that a multipurpose project ? 

General Irscuner. It does have power. It also is for flood control. 

Senator Kerr. How many other multiple-purpose projects are 
there, with power ? 

General Irscuner. I do not believe there have been any others. 
Also, I was mistaken about Hartwell Dam. It was added to the 
a bill by the Senate. 

enator Kerr. I asked how many new starts of multiple-purpose 

rojects have been recommended by the Bureau of the Budget or the 

orps of Engineers, to be started for construction in this country in 
5 years? 

General Irscuner. I think the answer is “None.” 

Senator Watkins. You had not recommended any ? 

General Irscuner. We did not recommend any to Congress. 

Senator Kerr. If any have been started, it has been by the Con- 
gress over the adverse recommendations of the Corps of Engineers, 
ae in accordance with the directions of the Bureau of the 

udget. 

General Irscuner. If any have been started, and there have been 
some started, the starting of those projects has been because they have 
been added by the Congress. : 

Senator Jackson. The largest single one is the John Day Dam that 
we approved last year, and another one is Ice Harbor. 

Senator Watkins. Was the John Day Dam to be built entirely at 
United States expense ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I think the followup question might be: How 
many did you recommend to the Bureau of the Budget or that you 
recommended out of your Department through channels which were 
— down? If you do not have the figure now, could you supply 
1t 

General Irscuner. That is a difficult question to answer, because I 
am not sure what the criteria were that we had to comply with. 

Senator Jackson. The trouble is that you have certain criteria that 
you must follow, which precludes you from making recommendations 
that you might make if you did not have what you call your policy 
decisions. 

General Irscuner. They are usually called budget criteria. 

Senator Jackson. If you can supply it, and make it clear under 
what criteria that you made those recommendations and what the 
recommendations were, or, if there were no limitations, did you make 
on eeenaneees entirely on your own criteria that you usually 
‘ollow 
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(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


Federal power projects commenced since fiscal year 19538 


* ‘Installed 
capacity 
Year and name of project (kilowatts) 


Iee Harbor 
1957—Greers Ferry 
Lower Cumberland 


1958—John Day 
Bull Shoals 


12d plant. 
2 Units 5 and 6. 


Power projects authorized since 1950 by the Rivers and Harbor and Flood Control 


Act of 1954 
Installed 
capacity 
Name of project (kilowatts) 


Stockton, Osage River, Mo 

Pomme de Terre, Osage River, Mo 
Lower Cumberland (Alben Barkley), Ky 
Greers Ferry, White River, Ark 

Beaver, White River, Ark 

Belton, Tex 

Cougar, Oreg 

Green Peter and White Bridge, Oreg 


Total for 8 projects 


CRITERIA FOR INCLUSION OF PROJECTS WITH POWER 


(a) During the 5-year period, fiscal year 1954 through fiscal year 1958, the 
Corps of Engineers started 11 new multipurpose projects with power, and initi- 
ated the installation of additional power units at 2 previously completed projects. 
(These 13 power installations are listed in response to a previous question.) 
Funds were also appropriated for one partnership power project (Markham 
Ferry) in Oklahoma, but work has not been started. 

(b) Within the general criteria established by the Bureau of the Budget for 
each of the years (fiscal year 1954 through fiscal year 1958), the Corps of 
Engineers was in a position to recommend to the Bureau of the Budget only the 
additional power units at 2 previously completed projects and 1 multiple-purpose 
partnership project. 

(c) Generally, the Corps of Engineers recommendations for new starts were 
based on specific criteria established by Bureau of the Budget for the specific 
year, depending on overall demands on the annual budget. The criteria in the 
past for initiating multiple-purpose projects with power were based on urgency 
of ~- Nagangcng large future commitments, or when partnership projects were 
involved. 


Senator Warxrns. I notice you have been discussing the develop- 
ment of the water resources of the United States. 

Do you know how many different groups or interests develop those 
natural resources in the United States other than the Government? 

General Irscuner. Of course, there are tremendous numbers; as 
many as there are companies that are engaged in businesses that re- 
quire the development. I would say there are literally hundreds of 
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such organizations that are engaged in various degrees of water re- 
source development. 

Senator Warxins. You would say private business has a tremen- 
dous stake in the natural resources of the United States? 

General Itscuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. Is some of that primary development ? 

General IrscHner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. Can you give us an idea how much private in- 
dustry has been spending for the development of natural resources of 
water as contrasted with what the Federal Government is spending? 

General Irscuner. It is a larger amount. 

erp Warxrns. It is a larger amount than the Government 
spends 

Binal ItscHNER. Almost all of the municipal water supplies 

Senator Warxins. That is not private. First of all, I want to find 
out how much development is going on by private developers in the 
country, corporate and partnerships. 

General Itscuner. I could get that figure for you. 

Senator Warxrns. I would appreciate getting that information. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 

The Bureau of Census of the Department of Commerce cannot furnish the 
figures requested for private expenditures for water resource development. 
However, they have stated that in 1955 State and local governments spent $2,577 
million for water resource development, and in 1956, $2,375 million for that 
purpose. Over half of this expenditure was for water supply, with the provision 
of sewage-disposal facilities second in amount. 

oo Wartsins. Do you know how much is developed by munici- 

alities ? 
" General Itscuner. I would imagine that the amount would be even 
greater for the development of water for domestic purposes. 

Senator Watkins. You know, do you not, that practically all of the 
water for municipalities is developed by municipalities and no other 
interests ? 

General Irscnner. That is correct. 

Senator Watkins. It is just recently that they are getting 

General Irscuner. It is strictly incidental to other purposes. 

Senator Warxins. And that takes in the overwhelming bulk of the 
population ? 

General Itscuner. That is correct. 

Senator WarkiNs. The United States does not enter into that except 
in an incidental way ? 

General ItscHNeEr. That is correct. 

Senator Watkins. Do you know to what extent States have been 
making developments in the water resources of the United States? 

General Irscuner. I think relatively little. Very few States enter 
into it. 

Senator Watkins. Have you ever investigated that to find out? 

General Irscuner. No. 

Senator Watkins. Could you tell me for instance, how much is being 
done in the State of Utah ? 

General Irscuner. No, I could not. 

Senator Warxtns. Could you tell me how much is being done by 
California? 
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General Irscuner. California is a State that has some very large 
water resource development projects. 

Senator Warxins. Some of the programs being proposed now will 
even be much larger than those proposed by the United States or de- 
— by the United States in the State of California; is that not 
true 
General Irscuner. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Senator WaTxrns. Can you give me the figures on that ? 
General Itscuner. No, sir. 

Senator Watkins. Can you supply them for the record ? 
General Irscuner. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


State expenditures for water resource development, 1956 


Ualifornia : 
Soil and water conservation 
Water transportation and terminals 


Washington: Soil and water conservation 
Oregon: Soil and water conservation 


Note.—These are probably incomplete ; data from Census Bureau. 

A report by the State of California dated May 1957 sets forth a State water plan 
with a total estimated cost of about $11.8 billion. It includes storage reservoirs, 
water distribution systems, and powerplants with a total installed capacity of 
7,780,000 kilowatts. 
aeeee Watkins. What about the States of Washington and 

regon 

Gaal Irscuner. I do not know how much they are doing. I do 
not think they are doing very much up there. 

Senator Watkins. Have you ever studied what they are doing? 

General Irscuner. No. Ihave read some articles on it. I have not 
been particularly concerned with the amount that they are doing be- 
cause anything they do is very closely coordinated with the Federal 
program in that area. 

Senator Watkins. They have smaller programs, do they not? 

In my State we have what we call the small projects. We do a lot 
of developing there, and we have been for quite a number of years. 

General Irscuner. I do not think the State of Washington has any 
such program at this time. 

Senator Jackson. Flood control on a minor basis. 

Senator Warxins. Do they encourage irrigation ? 

General Irscuner. They encourage it but they do not finance it. 

Senator Warxins. Does the State of Washington or any of the 
States lend any money for such development ? 

General Irscuner. So far as I know, the activity of the State of 
Washington with respect to water resource development was limited 
to the expenditure of $200,000 a year for flood control on minor projects, 
but I believe that that authority expired several years ago and they have 
not appropriated any for that purpose since. I feel quite sure that 
their participation in the water resource development program in a 
financial way is very little, if any. 

Senator Warxrins. Do you know how much has been done by indi- 
viduals throughout the United States in the development, for in- 
stance, of water for irrigation ? 
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General Irscuner. Very great. 
Senator Warxins. It is much greater than that done by the United 
States ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, I am sure it is. 

Senator Warxrns. Yet you have not taken into account all of those 
gures ¢ 

General Irscuner. That was not the purpose of my discussion. 

Senator Warxins. Just what was the purpose of your discussion ? 

General Irscuner. I was asked to indicate the development that 
has been going on and is going on in Soviet Russia and in China. 

Senator Warxins. As compared with the Government of that coun- 
try and the Government in this country ¢ 

General Irscuner. And I used the comparison with the develop- 
ment in the United States. It was limited to that. 

Senator Jackson. That was a request made of General Itschner. 
These others came out in connection with questions. He was not re- 
quested to go into the other details. 

Senator Watkins. Maybe I can get it out of the witness. 

Senator Jackson. I think in fairness to General Itschner I should 
state that he was not requested to supply the other information. 

Senator Warxtins. I was going to ask him how much he was re- 
quested to supply. 

Do you happen to have the correspondence with you? I would like 
to have that go into the record to see just what he was requested to 


supply 
yeneral Irscuner. I have not discussed any other types of develop- 
ment in these other countries. 

Senator Warxins. In Russia there would not be very much de- 
velopment outside of the Government. 

General Irscuner. I think there are numerous local flood-control 
projects. There is quite a bit of that type of work. 

Senator Warxrns. Do you mean to say they have ownership other 
than the Government of all of these projects? As I recall, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has just been telling us that there is no such 
thing as private property in Russia and that it is all owned by the 
National iramaslant, 

Senator Jackson. They now permit them to own homes up to, I 
think, a cost of 30,000 rubles. That is about the only exception. 

Senator Warxrns. I think he said they had some private automo- 
biles. Maybe he changed it. 

Senator Jackson. 1 am speaking of land. 

Senator Warktns. Land and anything else, property of all kinds, 
real and personal. 

General Irscuner. I have here, sir, the letter signed by the two 
chairmen. 

Senator Watkins. May I see it? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. The purpose does not seem to be in this par- 
ticular letter. It is probably attached to memos. 

General Irscuner. It has been developed as a result of discussions 
with the staff of the committee. 

Senator Warxtns. The letter itself does not give us very much 
information. 
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As a matter of fact, in the United States, practically all of the key 
development of our natural resource known as water, was undertaken 
and performed by private enterprise, was it not, up until a very few 
years ago ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir, it was. 

Senator Warxkins. It went on to the point where the projects were 
so large that private enterprise could not finance the development of 
those projects. 

General Irscuner. I think that is why the Federal Government 
entered into the separate fields. 

Senator Warkins. Even as of now, much of the development in this 
water resources field is being undertaken by private enterprise. 

General Irscuner. I am sure there is a great deal of it. 

Senator Warktns. In fact, there is more of it being done by private 
enterprise than there is by the Federal Government. 

General Irscuner. I am sure that is true of water supply. Iam 
not sure whether it is true of some of the other phases. I know it is 
not true of navigation. 

Senator Warxins. Of course, you use water as a resource. You 
travel on it the same as you use land to travel over the highways. You 
use water for the same purpose of travelling over the rivers, oceans, 
and lakes, but for more or less the consumptive use of water or the 

ower that may be developed out of it, the overwhelming development 
in this country has taken place in the past years by private enterprise, 
isn’t that right ? 

General Irscuner. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. There is no dispute on that point at all, is there? 

General Irscuner. No, sir, not if you take the subject broadly, but 
you used the word “overwhelmingly” and I am not sure that that is 
correct with respect to the present status of hydroelectric power 
development. 

The Corps of Engineers has 5,250,000 kilowatts of electric energy 
installed in its hydro projects and if you add the TVA and the Bureau 
of Reclamation to that, I think that you will probably find that close 
to half of the hydro capacity in this country 1s in plants operated by 
those three agencies at this moment. 

Senator Warkrns. I was talking about in past years prior to the 
time that the Government got into the development of water resources 
in a rather large way. 

General Irscuner. In the early days, it was entirely privately 
financed. 

Senator Warxkrns. As a matter of fact, I think it was generally 
accepted that at least 85 percent of the irrigation projects of the 
West were developed by private enterprise. 

General Irscuner. I do not know the ratio of power, but even with 
respect to power it was probably a very high percentage of the over- 
all picture up until just recently. 

i Jackson. There is a man whose 100th anniversary we are 


celebrating this week—Teddy Roosevelt. I think he started on this 
multiple-purpose basis. 

Senator Warkrns. I think it coincided with his day when private 
enterprise had done about all it could do under the financing arrange- 
ments prevailing at that time. 
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Senator Jackson. I believe there were the first multiple-purpose 

rojects where they recognized the use of water for one purpose, 
Rooevelt Dam being the one in Arizona. 

Senator Warxtns. They used water for one purpose a long time 
before Teddy Roosevelt arrived on the scene. They made hydro- 
power—— 

Senator Jackson. Federal use. 

Senator Warkins. Yes, he was the father of the reclamation pro- 
gram and it was initiated during his administration, but of course, 
the water for the use of transportation, and a lot of other things 
have been going on since the world began. 

But to get down to comparison of the development in the United 
States of a natural resource of water, with that in a country that 
is completely dominated by the Government and where there is prac- 
tically no private enterprise whatsoever, it is difficult to make a 
real, eee survey of what the development is between 
Government and private ay 

General Irscuner. I think the comparison I made was not dif- 
ficult to make. 

Senator Warxrns. If it were limited it probably would not be. 

General Irscuner. To be completely factual, I was not saying one 
was better than the other. I was trying to give the number of kilo- 
watts and so on from a purely engineering standpoint and that 
is what I did. 

The comparison I made was quite clear—it was the development 
in Russia on one side, and the development by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the United States on the other. 

Senator Warxrns. In other words, you were comparing the activi- 
ties of the two governments. 

General Irscuner. That is right. 

Senator Warxtins. And the field in which they operate? 

General Irscuner. That is right. Some of those fields are en- 
tirely preempted by the Government in the United States. 

Seantor Watkins. Which ones? 

_ General Irscuner. Navigation is. That was one-third of my sub- 
ject. 

Senator Watkins. Of course, in navigation in the United States 
we had a great enterprise in times gone by and I still think we 
should use the rivers. I am in favor of using our rivers and inland 
waterways of all kinds and the water of the ocean is open to the 
whole world and we do not have to do much to develop the water 
resource there. 

We just have to use it, but when it comes to the generation of hydro- 
electric power that is a field in which the Government has been 
more or less a recent entrant as far as the history of the United 
States is concerned. 

To get a fair comparison of the developments going on in the 
development of power, you would have to get it from all sources 
if you wanted to show the relative strength between the United 
States and Russia in that particular field. It would not be confined 
to water alone, would it ? 

General Irscuner. What did you say, sir? 

Senator Warxins. If you were going to determine the relative 
strength of the United States and the Soviet Union in the field of 
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power, whether they had power to carry on, electric power, to carry 
on various activities, civil life and their defense industries, you would 
have to compare the total overall power developed in the United States 
against the total overall power developed in Russia. 

a Itscuner. That is exactly correct and that is exactly what 
I did. 

Senator Watkins. Did _ bring into that count all of the private 
developments in the United States. 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir; the overall figure that I gave was the 
— oe development of power in the United States and not just 
Federal. 

Senator Watkins. What about development in the field of thermal 
power and steamplants ? 

General Irscuner. I was not discussing that. 

Senator Jackson. The resolution did not cover that. 

Senator Watkins. Maybe it did not, but I am trying to find out 
whether we are getting a fair picture of the United States in the field 
of power development, whether it comes from water or whether they 
use water as part of the mechanism for generating steam or coal to 
generate power or oil or some other natural gas. 

I want to get the overall picture. I think it gives an unfair picture 
to the people of the United States when you start out and say Russia 
has gone this far ahead of us, and so forth. I do not want the people 
of Russia to get the opinion that we are so weak that now would be 
a good time to attack us, and I am afraid so much of that has been 
said in the past they could easily, if they believed us, attack right 
now because we are in such a deplorable condition according to the 
people who have been giving the handouts here recently. 

eneral Irscuner. May | quote froma paragraph in my statement! 
This was in the conclusion : 

We must consider our water-resource development effort in terms of its 
part in our own overall economic strength and capability. Our economic and 
industrial system is in a different stage from theirs; it is growing along different 
lines, and it doubtless has different meanings. 

I do not think you can make a direct comparison of one type of 
development in Russia with the corresponding type of development 
in this country and get a true overall picture. 

Senator Warxrns. I will agree with you 100 percent, and that is 
why I say the resolution is so narrow that it leaves out these other de- 
velopments and it does not seem to accomplish what is meant to be 
accomplished. 

In this country, as you know, we do have the private-enterprise 
system, and it is the private-enterprise system, as a matter of fact, on 
which we rely to do all of the things that we can do and it is only 
when we get to the point where the job gets too big for private enter- 
prise that the Government is called in or the Government is justified 
in doing the development unless, of course, you want a Socialist state. 

General Irscuner. I thoroughly agree. 

Senator Warxins. You and [ are in full agreement on that, then. 

If you can furnish me with the figures, since you are in the power 
business—— 

General Irscuner. I am not; I am in the water-resources end of it. 


22325—58——9 
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Senator Warxrns. I think you have to go into the overall aspects 
of water resources. Is that not part of the job? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxtns. Can you get me the figures on what the private- 
power development has been in the United States for the comparable 
periods that you are talking about ? 

General Irscuner. I will get that information for you. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


Installed generator capacity (Federal and non-Federal) and increases in 
capacity by years kilowatts—United States and U.S. 8. R. 


Total Federal Non-Federal 
United United United 
States States States 


Dec. 31, 1954: 
Hyd 24, 288, 318 10, 190, 770 14, 047, 548 
94, 639, 651 3, 376, 187 91, 263, 464 


118, 877, 969 13, 566,957 | 105, 311, 012 


== 





1, 503, 903 1, 109, 200 394, 703 
10, 513, 792 2, 285, 674 8, 228, 118 


12, 017, 695 3, 394, 874 8, 622, 821 


25, 742, 221 11, 299, 970 14, 442, 251 
105, 153, 443 5, 661, 861 99, 491, 582 


130, 895, 664 16, 961, 831 | 113, 933,833 | 37, 231,000 











643, 659 835, 166 1 —191, 507 2, 000, 000 
5, 802, 260 538, 860 5, 263, 400 3, 564, 000 


1, 374, 026 5, 071, 893 


26, 385, 880 12, 135, 136 14, 250, 744 8, 370, 000 
110, 955, 703 6, 200,721 | 104,754,982 | 34, 425, 000 


137, 341, 583 18, 335, 857 | 119,C05,726 | 42, 795, 000 
_—————S>  O ——SS OO ——E——— eee 


Increase, 1957: 
Hydro 1, 290, 368 882, 933 407, 435 
Thermal 7, 057, 540 405,420 | 6, 652, 120 
acid Cater 8, 347, 908 1, 288,353 | 7, 059, 555 


Dec. — 


@) 





27, 676, 248 13, 018, 069 14, 658, 179 
3118, 013, 243 6, 606, 141 | 3 111, 407, 102 


3 145, 689, 491 19, 624, 210 | * 126, 065, 281 


i a a to failure of Niagara~Mohawk plant (334,800 kilowatts) in 1956. 

2 Not available. 

8 Includes nuclear plants at Shippingport, Pa. (100,000 kilowatts) and at Vallecitos, Calif. (4,900 kilowatts), 
which were placed in service in December 1957. 


UNITED STATES ENERGY PRODUCTION IN 1957 
[Thousands 
of kilowatt- 
hours] 
. 133, 241, 441 
582, 464, 385 


715, 705, 826 


Source of data: Federal Power Commission. 
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Senator Warxrns. The illustration that my friend, Senator Kerr, 
called to your attention, that of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. spending over a billion dollars, is a development in a field in which 
the telephone company has substantially 100 percent monopoly. 

General Irscuner. No, sir; not 100 percent. 

Senator Watkins. Almost. Wherever I go—it may be the Moun- 
tain States out where I am—it is all a subsidiary of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

General Irscuner. That is not correct. There is another telephone 
coanpeny called the General Telephone Co. which is completely inde- 

endent. 
; Senator Warxins. What does it do in proportion to the other one ? 

General Irscuner. It is small. 

Senator Warkrns. I know they have some local telephone exchanges 
around my State, but the big telephone company has not heard of them. 

gran IrscuneER. It is not too minor; but it is relatively very 

Senator Warxins. That is not quite a fair comparison with the field 
of natural-resource development, where you have the private enter- 

rise, the municipalities, and all of these other people as well as the 
Decking and you have an outfit probably with 1 or 2 other com- 
panies with it which would have a complete monopoly in the field. 
That is not quite fair; is it? 

General Irscuner. I think it is indicative of the feeling that private 
industry has that they have to expand in order to keep pace with the 
expansion in the country, and I think it is a fair statement to say that 
the water resources must be expanded, too. 

Senator Watkins. I am with you 100 percent. I do not think any- 
one has pushed harder in this Congress than I have for water-resource 
development, but I am more or less committed to the American prin- 
ciple, I think, announced by Abraham Lincoln that the Government 
should not do for the people what the people themselves can do in any 
of these fields. 

If the people cannot do it and it is a necessary thing to do it, then 
the Government is justified in getting into it. at is the American 
enterprise system. That is the basis of our whole society and that is 
the difference between what we have here and what they have in 
Russia. 

Do you have any figures on the — rate of hydroelectric power 
in Russia? How long would it take the Russians to catch up with us 
if they proceed at their current rate of construction, which you say 
has greatly increased ¢ 

General Itscuner. It would be very, very soon. 

Senator Warkrns. How soon? 

General Irscuner. I would say, at the present rate, certainly in 
less than 3 years. 

Senator Watkins. Even at the present rate? 

General Irscuner. Even at their present rate and at our present rate 
which is rather substantia]. Weare right in a phase now where we are 
putting on the line quite a bit of power, but I would say within 3 years 
they can catch up to us. 

Senator Warxrns. I think, Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned, 
this is about as far as I can go. Unfortunately, I was tied up this 
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morning so I could not get here to listen to the general’s earlier testi- 
mony. There are some questions I do want to ask, particularly with 
reference to this phase which I have just questioned you about now. 
= stated earlier today that he would be available for later examin- 
ation. 

I would like, also, Mr. Chairman, to have called representatives 
from the Department of the Interior and the Federal Power Com- 
mission to testify on this very important subject. 

Senator Jackson. I think the Interior representatives are here now. 

Senator Warxrns. They have been here as observers, but they have 
not been invited to appear as witnesses. 

Mr. Srravs. I think the record will show, Senator Watkins, that 
they were invited to attend and participate in any way they wished. 

a Waresrns. It would be a little less than the general’s under- 
taking. 

Senator Jackson. I know nothing about the previous details. I 
came in here fresh today. Any witnesses that the Senator from Utah 
would like to have who are pertinent to this matter and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Federal Power Commission or pertinent 
agencies, will be called. 

Senator Warxrns. I will suggest some names for tomorrow. I 
have been out of town for nearly a week and frankly, I am not pre- 
er for this coming up so soon. I thought it was going to be a 

ittle later; otherwise, I would have had those names for you. 

Senator Jackson. I just want to make the observation that I think 
we need both public and private power. I do not think it follows that 
because you have locally government-owned agencies that you have a 
socialist state. 

If that is true, then we do have the socialist State of Nebraska. 
Nebraska is the only State in the Union where there is not a single 
privately owned power company. 

Senator Watkins. I think it is socialistic to that extent. I do not 
say that it is an improper situation if they want to have it. 

Senator Jackson. Seattle is a socialist city. We have had municipal 
ownership way back to Teddy Roosevelt’s time. 

I do not think Tacoma and my city are socialist because they have 
a municipal plant. Our schools are socialist, our highways are social- 
istic. 

Senator WaTxrns. Personally, I think we have adopted some social- 
ism in those fields. 

Perhaps it is not the same brand of socialism they have in Russia 
but it is somewhat socialistic if you want to use the general definition 
of what socialism means. 

Senator Jackson. I mentioned Nebraska because I do not think it 
has a record for being the least bit radical. It is the only State in 
the Union where there is not a single privately owned electric power- 

lant. 

It all happened without the support of a single Federal dam, Corps 
of Engineers or Bureau of Reclamation project. They did it on their 
own. 

Senator Watkins. They had it in my State before 1920. 

Senator DworsHak. I have just a few points to elaborate on. 

You have rendered very noee service in presenting this data to 
this joint committee hearing, and I am wondering whether the sputnik 
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which seemed to shock the scientific world may not be reflected in your 
data here which might stimulate interest in water-resource develop- 
ment if your figures are accurate, and I presume that you are relying 
upon the authenticity of these facts. 

That brings me to speculate on this question: We have maintained 
embassies and consular offices in Soviet Russia and various places. 
Can you give me any plausible reason why this information has not 
been made available to the Corps of Engineers, the committees of 
Congress, and the Interior Department in the past ? 

oe you thought of this particular aspect of the whole develop- 
ment 

General Irscuner. I am sure the information was available. 

Senator DworsHax. Nobody compiled it? 

General Irscuner. If we were asked for it—— 

Senator Dworsuak. I am not criticizing you; I am just wondering 
whether, in Moscow and other places, we should have representatives 
of the Army Map Service and recall our diplomats. 

I visited our Embassy in Moscow in the fall of 1955 and I = 
that was sort of an advanced post which acted as a sounding board to 
get this information. I am not talking about CIA. Probably they 
ought to be brought into the picture. But in view of the fact that 
you have given us this information, I think the best possible use 
ought to be made of it, and I am not being critical of the Army Map 
Service. I am just trying to rationalize chee we cannot rely upon our 
embassies. 

Maybe they are too busy attending cocktail parties or cultivating 


good will in other “re to get this information. I wondered if you 


would have any plausible explanation for it. 

General IrscHner. We make use of all of the information that they 
uncover. 

Senator Dworsuax. Has any of this information come from the 
Embassy behind the iron curtain ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, I think so. The reason why we have this 
information is that we must know what the engineering resources of 
these countries are for our use in planning for an armed conflict which 
we hope will not occur. 

Senator DworsHax. Have you compiled this information and data 
in the past or is this just a recent development ? 

General Itscuner. We do not have it in this particular form, but 
we have had the information for years and years and, of course, we 
add to it every year. 

Senator Jackson. In that connection, it would be fair to say that 
you have a lot of classified information that you cannot go into in an 
open session ? 

Senator Dworsuax. None of this is classified is it? 

General Irscuner. No, sir. 

Senator DworsHax. You disturbed me somewhat by your statement 
that the total known capacity of the Soviet hydroelectric plants is 
25,883,188 kilowatts and then you said by comparison the total United 
States hydro capacity at end of 1957 was 27,676,000 kilowatts. 

Then you said this: “Right now Soviet hydroelectric development 
appears to be roughly equal to ours in amounts.” You said that, and 
I presume you think that is accurate. 
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General Irscuner. Yes, I do think it is accurate. 

Senator DworsHak. Based on the figures made available to you ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. You might question whether 25,883,- 
000 is roughly equivalent to 27,676,000. The reason is the Russian 
figures do not include the smaller plants. 

Senator Dworsuax. And there are 44 plants for which the ca- 

pacities are not made available now to you, so it is easily understood 
why you think they are equal. 
_ You have not made any comment on the generation of power. This 
is the installed capacity. I have here a table showing that since 
1952 through 1958 we have maintained a ratio of generating billions 
of kilowatts—as compared with Russia, that our total generation in 
the United States in Federal and local and private plants, a ratio of 
about 31% to 1. 

It is a little higher than that, but the amount in the last 3 years was 
3.6, 3.5, and 3.5, which means that in 1957 the United States generation 
amounted to 810 billions of kilowatt-hours as compared with 231 
billion kilowatts in Russia, which means that we have generated 
about 3% times as much power, which leads me to inquire why, if 
Russia has about the same installed capacity as we have in the United 
States, we are currently generating about 31% times as much power? 

I am not an engineer. I mean thissincerely. Can you tell us why 
that could be correct ? 

General Irscuner. That figure that you gave of 810 billion kilo- 
watt-hours as the amount of generation in the United States—that 
is hydropower ? 

Senator Dworsnak. No, that is everything. 

General Irscuner. Then that is the answer, because there are sev- 
eral times as many kilowatt-hours generated by ——— 

Senator DworsHak. I would say somewhere around about 16 per- 
cent. No, it is a little bit more than that. 

Mr. Franx L. Apams (Federal Power Commission). Twenty per- 
cent is hydro and eighty percent is steam. 

Senator DworsHak. We are ahead in power when you consider all 
kinds of generation; whereas the comparison you made in your state- 
ment was based upon hydroelectric generation ¢ 

General Irscuner. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. You also said that 70 percent of the power 

nerated in these hydroplants in Soviet Russia is used by industry ? 

id yousay that, for industrial use ? 

General Irscuner. I did not say exactly that, but I do not doubt 
that it is true. I would be surprised if it were not more than that. 

‘What I said was that about 70 percent of all Soviet power is used for 
industry. 

Senator Dworsnak. If that is true, that goes back to the com- 
parison of hydro and total generation. If that is true, it would indi- 
cate a great acceleration of industrial development in the Soviet 
Union if they are requiring this tremendous output of power for 
their industrial development. : ; 

General Irscuner. That is correct. Very definitely most of their 

wer is going into their industrial plants. Very little is going for 
domestic use. 
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Senator Dworsnax. I think the Senator from Washington men- 
tioned that probably they are diverting quite a lot of their power for 
nuclear development. Did you not make that comment? 

Senator Jackson. I am sure, knowing what our requirements are, 
that I said earlier this morning that I believe the exact percentage 
figure which you could obtain—I am not sure whether it is classified— 
can safely be said to be in excess of 5 percent of the total power 
requirement of the country, which today goes for the support of our 
nuclear powerplants. 

Senator DworsHak. Regardless of whether this is hydro power— 
and I presume there is considerable thermal power, though you said 
that it is difficult to find adequate deposits of coal for transportation, 
which leads to the conclusion that probably a larger percentage of 
the generation in power in the Soviet Union comes from hydro sources 
than in this country—but would you say that is correct ? 

General Irscuner. That is definitely true. One reason for that 
is the lack of fossil fuels, but one even greater reason is that they have 
excellent hydro sites available. We do not have many attractive sites 
left, so we do not have too large a potential. 

Senator Dworsnwax. So the generation of hydroelectric power is 
more attractive there than in this country as compared with other 
countries. 

General Irscuner. Definitely, at this stage of development. 

Senator DworsHak. I want to commend General Itschner for mak- 
ing available these data. I feel that during the remainder of this 
session our congressional committees will be able to utilize this in- 
formation and put it to good use. 

I asked these questions because it shocked me to think that there is 
a possibility that while we have considered the Russian people a back- 
ward people to a large extent until the sputnik episode—and probably 
we have bee deceived by propaganda within our own country that 
actually they are making great progress—that reminds me of an ex- 
perience I had. 

I would not go into detail, but in September of 1955 when Senator 
Young and I went behind the Iron Curtain, we spent only a week in 
Russia and I certainly cannot qualify as being an expert, but out of 
my own curiosity I wanted to ascertain whether it was true under the 
communistic form of government over there that in every element of 
their economy they were lagging far behind us and when I came home 
and reported on what I had seen during my short visit, invariably 
people would look at me and say, “Well, they brainwashed you over 
there,” and I think an outstanding service has been rendered by Senator 
Jackson, Senator Ellender, and other Members of Congress who have 
made trips behind the Iron Curtain to make firsthand surveys and 
to acquire accurate information so that we can be guided by factual 
data rather than to be misled by propaganda which has apparently 
been the case in the past in this country. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Neuberger, I understand that you 
have not had your session of interrogation. 

Senator Nevupercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. You 
are always kind. 

First I want to say, it is always a privilege to ask questions of Gen- 
eral Itschner. We in the Northwest have many reasons for being 
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appreciative of the general’s skill and his dedication to the sound 
resource development. 

I would like to ask you a few questions which are germane to the 
part of the country where Senator Jackson and I come from and where 
you have had so much distinguished service. 

What percentage of our hydroelectric power is in the Columbia 
River Basin ? 

General Irscuner. I believe something like 40 percent of our hydro 
potential is in the Columbia Basin. 

Senator Neusercer. That would make it our greatest asset from 
the standpoint of potential hydroelectricity ? 

General Irscuner. Yes. | 

Senator Nevusercer. Do you know of any sites on the great rivers 
of Russia where, to your knowledge, projects are under construction 
which would develop less than the full waterpower potential of that 
particular water site ? 

General Irscuner. I know of none that develops less than the full 
power potential, but there may be some. I cannot answer that ques- 
tion. I donot know. 

Senator Neusercer. To your knowledge, you are not particularly 
aware of any that would fall into that category ¢ 

General reer. No, sir; and aed teas the size of some of 


these projects, and the flow of the rivers at those points, I feel that 
they must be using at least a large part of the potential of these sites. 
When you get 6 million kilowatts installed capacity on a river as far 
7 as the Yenisey plant is, it must be using a good deal of the flow 
0 


that river and it must have sufficient storage capacity to permit it 
to store at least an annual supply of water. 

Senator Neusercer. Are these projects on the great rivers of Russia 
solid concrete dams or are they rock-filled dams, to your knowledge? 

General Itscuner. We do have a good deal of information on that 
subject. The Russians are tending to build more and more rock- or 
earth-fill dams with just the powerhouse and spillway of concrete. 

I am sure that their technology is advanced to the stage, where, if 
they had a narrow gorge site, a site where the abutments were on 
sound rock, they would undoubtedly build concrete arch dams, but 
most of their rivers are not of that type. Most of them have a bluff 
on one side and a low flood plain on the other, and in those cireum- 
stances they usually build an earth-fill or rock-fill dam. 

Senator Jackson. Would you yield for a question at that point? 

Senator Neupercer. Certainly. 

Senator Jackson. General, did you cover the problems that were 
inherent in dealing with the development for important purposes on 
a river like the Angara, which is frozen over during a substantial 
period of time? I believe the same is true on the Yenisey. 

General Irscuner. No, sir; I did not cover that problem. 

Senator Jackson. Many have said it is almost an impossible task, 
they would not be able to develop that area, and yet, on the Yenisey 
they are going to have one project that will be a little over three times 
the size of Grand Coulee Dam. 

I think this would be a very interesting point. 

General Irscuner. There are three major rivers in Siberia that 
flow into the Arctic Ocean which might be developed for power. In 
fact, there is at least one dam contemplated on each one of them. 
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Then there is a fourth river over on the eastern edge of Siberia which 
flows into the Pacific Ocean. That, too, is subject to freezing in 
winter. 

I do not think that the problem is too difficult even though the 
temperatures go down to 65° and 70° below zero at times, because the 
dams are built high enough so that they create in back of them a deep 
reservoir. The reservoir is such that the surface is frozen over and 
the velocities are such that the ice does not break up until the spring 
thaw, then most of it melts or becomes soft in places. 

The intakes for the water supply for the turbines are far below the 
surface of that ice. I did have some report where one project which 
they built had some trouble due to the crushing effect of the flowing 
ice. It is a problem. 

Senator Jackson. From an engineering standpoint, you can make 
those allowances that may cost extra ? 

General Irscuner. We can design them to take care of any ice 
problems that they might have so long as we have an adequate reser- 
voir back of them. 

Senator Nevusercer. I appreciate Senator Jackson making this 
interjection because he has visited Russia and has a far more pro- 
found, intimate knowledge of this. 

Senator Jackson. I do not profess to be an expert on Russia by 
any stretch of the imagination. 

nator NeuserceEr. I quoted you in Harper’s magazine as an expert 
on Russia. 

General, you mentioned that the Columbia Basin had approximately 
40 percent of our own potential hydroelectric capacity. 

have a list here of the multipurpose Federal dams which were 
authorized for construction by the Government in the Columbia Basin 
between 1933 and 1953. This is the list: Dorena, Lower Monumen- 
tal, Lower Granite, Little Goose, Green Peter, Hills Creek, Cougar, 
John Day, Holley, Fern Ridge, Cottage Grove, Detroit, Ice Harbor, 
Lookout Point, Chiet Joseph, The Dalles, McNary, Grand Coulee, 
and Bonneville. 

Does that list seem substantially accurate to you ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir; I think that it is accurate. 

Senator Nevsercer. To your knowledge, how many multi-purpose 
dams have been authorized for construction by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Columbia Basin since 1953 ? 

General Irscuner. Eight multiple-purpose projects have been 
authorized for construction by the Federal Government since 1953, 
sir. They are Stockton and Pornis de Terre, in Missouri; Lower 
Cumberland, Ky.; Greers Ferry and Beaver, in Arkansas; Belton, 
Tex.; and Cougar and Green Peter-White Bridge in Oregon. 

Senator Neupercer. I would like to ask you if these figures seem 
accurate. I note that in the budget recommendation for Corps of 
Engineers projects in the Pacific Northwest, in fiscal 1953, the recom- 
mended sum was approximately $167 million. The recommended sum 
for fiscal 1959 was approximately $63 million. 

Do those figures seem approximately correct ? 

General Itscuner. The figure for 1959, sir, I believe is correct. 
I am not able to say what the amount was in 1953, ate I actually 
was there at the time. It is hard for me to remember, but it was in 
that range. 
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Senator Neusercer. Would it be fair to say that in recent years 
there has been neglect so far as Federal development is concerned of 
the potential hydroelectric power resources of the Columbia Basin? 
I will not ask you to comment on the word “neglect.” That is what 
I would say is an opinionated word. Let me revise the question and 
say, would it be fair to state that since 1953 there had not been com- 
prehensive development by the Federal Government of the remaining 
potential hydroelectric resources of the Pacific Northwest ? 

General Irscuner. I believe I can answer you, sir, by saying that 
I think that the amount that has been expended by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on projects in the Pacific N other has declined progres- 
sively through those years. On the other hand, the accomplishments 
have been rather great. 

We have virtually finished Chief Joseph Dam and have finished 
McNary Dam in that time, and the Dalles Dam is well underway now 
and is putting power units on the line. 

I think the overall level of activity in that area has decreased. 

Senator Neupercer. General, you mentioned the fact that you were 
nearing completion on Chief Joseph, that you had completed McNary, 
and that you were nearing completion on The Dalles. 

General Irscuner. That is correct, sir, except that on The Dalles 
we are just beginning to get the power units on the line, as you know. 

Senator Neusercer. Those three structures, Chief Joseph, McNary. 
and The Dalles, were they not all authorized and all actually started 
prior to 1953 ? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Nevupercer. Have you started construction of any multi- 
purpose project in Oregon and Washington except John Day, and 
that only $1 million of construction, since 1953 ? 

Senator Jackson, And Ice Harbor. 

Senator Nreusercer. Ice Harbor, Cougar, and Hills Creek. Are 
there any others? There is John Day, Ice Harbor, Cougar, and 
Hills Creek. Were all of those authorized prior to 1953? 

General Irscuner. All of them were authorized prior to 1953 ex- 
cept Cougar, which was authorized in 1954. 

enator Neusercer. Comment was made earlier here that perhaps 
this material had not been brought to the attention of the Congress. 
My memory may be faulty going back nearly 25 years, and the Senator 
from Washington can check me on this, but if I am not mistaken when 
an effort was made by his distinguished predecessors, Senators Dill 
and Bone, and by my distinguished predecessor, Senator McNary, to 
bring about authorization of projects like Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
ville, if I am not mistaken these men cited repeatedly the material 
given them by Col. Hugh Cooper about the Dneprodzerzhinsk then 
already existing in the Soviet Union. Was not the Dneprodzerzhinsk, 
which is a very large project by standards of 1933, in existence then 
a the Soviet Union and well known to the people in the United 

tates ¢ 

General Irscuner. That is correct. It was built and designed by 
Hugh Cooper, the man that you spoke of. 

Senaaae EUBERGER. And he was an American engineer, was he not? 

General Irscuner, Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And it was destroyed in large part during the 
war; that is, the generating facilities, and so on. 
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Senator Neusercer. Is it your opinion that only the Columbia River 
among our great rivers compares in hydroelectric capacity to some of 
the greater waterways of Russia? Do we have any other river other 
than the Columbia that compares in capacity to some of those? 

General Irscuner. No, sir. I would say that we do not have any 
other river that begins to compare with a river such as the four major 
rivers in Siberia. The St. Lawrence has quite a large hydro corey 
of which a part is in the United States, and, of course, Niagara Falls 
has a large pve capacity, but aside from that the other rivers do not 
have a very large amount. The Missouri is not particularly lar. 

Senator Neusercer. From the standpoint of power potential 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for your 
forbearance, and I want to thank General Itschner for the knowledge 
and wisdom he always contributes to these matters. 

Senator O’Mauoney. How is the Colorado? 

General] Irscuner. That does not have the flow, sir, that the Colum- 
= has. The Columbia has 180 million acre-feet, which is very, very 

arge. 
enator O’Manoney. Are you familiar with the Hoover Dam? 

General Irscuner. Yes, sir. That is a very large project on the 
Colorado River. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Can you express an opinion about the effect of that project on the 
economy of southern California ? 

General Irscuner. I am sure that that project has been extremely 
beneficial to the economy of southern California, both the power that 
is generated and the stabilization of flows in the river so that the in- 
takes for the water-supply system for Los Angeles and southern Cali- 
fornia could be made more effective. 

Senator O’Manoney. I might say that I am disappointed to have 
you testify that the Russian rivers are so much larger than American 
rivers. I might really call the State from which I come the roof of 
the continent, because within the boundaries of that State there are 
sources of the Columbia River, the Colorado River, and the Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers. As a matter of fact, up near Yellowstone 
Park, I think we can find 2 or 3 of these streams starting within an 
area of—what would you say, Mr. Nelson—50 square miles. 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Chairman, you made reference to the run- 
off of the Colorado River. I do not know whether General Itschner 
can verify this, but records maintained by the Bureau of Reclamation 
over more than a quarter of a century show that the average annual 
runoff or discharge of the Colorado down near Flagstaff, Ariz., is only 
about 12 million acre-feet, while the Clearwater, the single tributary 
of the Snake and of the Columbia has an average runoff of about 
101% million acre-feet. Is that approximately correct? 

General Irscuner. I think that is right, yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, the Snake starts in Wyoming and 
goes into Idaho. 

Senator Dworsuax. This is not the Snake. This is the Clearwater. 
It rises entirely in Idaho, 

Senator O’Manoney. Are there any other questions? 
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General, we are very much indebted to you. It has been a very in- 
teresting hearing. I am sorry I had to absent myself for a little over an 
hour this afternoon. 

I was listening to the Attorney General testify on the constitutional 
amendment. 

Is Mr. Merrill in the room ? 

Mr. Bennett, were you in the room while Senator Kerr was asking 
questions of General Itschner ? 

Mr. Joun B. Bennett (Director, Technical Review Staff, Depart- 
mentof the Interior). Yes,some of them. 

Senator O’Manonry. You probably heard him ask the general to 
submit details of the Corps of Engineers original budget requests and 
the comparisons with the allowances finally sent to Congress under the 
criteria. Will you review the transcript and convey the same request 
to the Secretary regarding the Bureau of Reclamation budget request 
and allowances as was made by Senator Kerr to General Itschner 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. I will be glad to do that. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much. 

(The data requested from the Department of the Interior and the 
Corps of Engineers were subsequently submitted and appear on pp. 
253-257 of the appendix.) 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. ‘Merrill, we will be very glad to have 
your testimony now, sir. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK T. MERRILL, DIRECTOR, EAST-WEST 
CONTACTS STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Merrizy. Shall I identify myself? 

Senator O’Manonrey. Please. 

Mr. Merri. I am Frederick T. Merrill, the director of the East- 
West contacts staff of the Department of State. 

I believe I am asked to tell the committee, Mr. Chairman, something 
a our recent agreement with the Soviet Union in regards to ex- 
changes. 

Senator O’Manoney. With respect to this matter of the development 
of hydroelectric waterpower and similar developments that may be 
going on. 

Mr. Merri. We have had under informal discussion with the 
Soviet Government for 2 or 3 years an exchange of delegations of ex- 
perts in hydroelectric power. 

In 1956 the project of suggesting such an exchange was held up be- 
cause of the possibility that Malenkov would join such delegation com- 
ing to this country. It was thought not feasible at that time to carry 
out that exchange for that reason. 

In the fall of 1956 the Hungarian revolution occurred and the ex- 
change was shelved. 

Recently we have revived the idea of having an exchange of expert 
delegations with the Soviet Union. 

In connection with our negotiations in the last 2 or 3 months with 
the Soviets on industrial exchanges this matter was discussed. 

The Soviet Union wished to have an exchange of delegations which 
would spend 2 or 3 months in each other’s country. 

The Department of State was interested in other exchanges, also, and 
in the negotiations that followed it was found impossible to negotiate 
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an exchange in hydroelectric power and still get the exchanges that 
we wanted, so that we decided to go no further with this particular ex- 
change in the negotiations and in the agreement. 

Therefore, in the agreement recently signed, the only industrial ex- 
changes mentioned are in iron and steel and in the plastics industry. 

However, we and the Russians agreed that this agreement was not 
exclusive and that we could propose in the next year or two any other 
exchanges that we felt Dasisabts on either side. 

We do also intend to negotiate with the Soviet Union an exchange 
in the field of reclamation, particularly in respect to the International 
Commission on High Dams which meets in New York in September 
of this year. The Soviets are participants in this meeting. They 
desire to make postconference tours of all our high dam installations. 

Senator ilameane. This conference in New York was arranged 
when and by whom? 

Mr. Merri. This conference is an international meeting that has 
been arranged by the Bureau of Reclamation and is something that 
occurs periodica Vy. The Soviet delegation has shown an interest in 
taking a tour in three areas of this country to observe our high dams, 
our reclamation projects. 

Senator O’Manonery. During how many years has this conference 
been held ? 

Mr. Merrit. I believe, subject to a correction, that it has been held 
for, I think, probably 5 or 10 years, 

I am not an expert in this field so I just do not know. 

Mr, Srravs. I happen to be a member of the International Com- 
mission on large dams. 

It was held for 25 years or more. The last one in Washington was 
held in 1934, I believe. 

Senator O’Manoney. In what manner was the Commission set up? 
Was it set up by an act of Congress? 

Mr. Srravs. No, but the participation in the last meeting in Wash- 
a was by act of Congress. 

nator O’MaHoney. en was that? 

Mr. Srravs. That was in 1934 or 1935, if I remember correctly. 

Senator O’Manonry. How are the delegates to the conference 
selected ? 

Mr. Srravus. They are selected by the International Committee on 
High Dams, of which I believe a Frenchman is at present the head. 
The American who was a recent head of the International Commis- 
sion was Mr. Hathaway of the Army engineers. 

wane O’Mauoney. By whom was the International Commission 
set u 

Mr Srravs. I think originally, prior to the last war, it was set up 
by request of the World Power Conference to the United States 

overnment. 

Senator O’Manoney, The only act of Congress which you recall is 
the one to which you just referred ? 

Mr. Straus. That is the only act of Congress I recall. 

The State Department at various times has been consulted and ar- 
ranged for American on to go to meetings that were held in 
Stockholm, Paris, and New Delhi, and other places. 

Senator O’Manoney. Has the State Department given its blessing 
to these conferences ? 
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Mr. Merritt. Yes, on these international conferences, particularly 
this one that is being held in New York, the State Department has 
agreed that there should be participation by all membership of the 

mmission, which includes the Soviets. 

The problem arises, Mr. Chairman, when the Soviets wish to tour 
the country subsequent to the holding of the Conference. We feel that 
we should get reciprocity for any such tour in which the Soviet dele- 
gation tours and inspects our installations and we propose to negotiate 
. reciprocal tour of the high dams and installations in the Soviet 

nion. 

Senator O’Manoney. By whom will this tour be carried out if it is 
authorized ? 

Mr. Merritt. I have a letter here that has just been received from 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, signed by the 
Commissioner, and they have suggested and offered to put forward 
several engineers from the Bureau for participation in this particular 
exchange. 

We would hope that, if such an exchange was negotiated and agreed 
to, both engineers of the Army engineers or the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion or other private engineers who are interested would engage in this 
exchange. 

As I say, this letter has suggested an itinerary which is very exten- 
sive and I should think would be of great interest to this committee. 

Senator O’Manonery. I amsure it would. 

Mr. Merritt. We welcome membership on this delegation by this 
committee. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would you care to put this letter in the 
record ? 

Mr. Merrit. I will be glad to put this letter in the record when it is 
convenient for you to doso. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU@F RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1958. 
Mr. Freperick T. MERRILL, 
Director, Hast-West Contacts Staff, 
Department of State, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Mr. MERRILL: Your letter of January 10, 1958, suggested that the Bureau 
of Reclamation prepare an itinerary of a tour in the Soviet Union that would be 
of interest to an American delegation and which would be comparable to the pro- 
posed tours of United States dams for which the U. 8. S. R. delegation may apply 
following its attendance at the International Congress on Large Dams which will 
be held in New York on September 15-20, 1958. 

We are pleased to be of assistance in outlining an itinerary which in our 
opinion would be of interest to engineers concerned with the construction of 
dams, hydroelectric plants, and irrigation projects. 

’ Based on information appearing in newspapers and technical articles, we have 
compiled itineraries covering 2 tours which would represent a minimum number 
of dams to be visited in order to be comparable to the 3 tours proposed in connec- 
tion with the International Congress on Large Dams. As an illustration, the 2 
itineraries proposed of a tour to U. 8. 8. R. contain visits to less than 25 dams 
whereas the 3 tours of the International Congress on arge Dams contain visits to 
more than 40 dams. While 3 separate tours are available in connection with 
the Congress on Large Dams, we propose only 2 tours of dams in the U. S. S. R. 
at this time. 

_ In view of the long distances involved in the U. 8. S. R. travels, and not being 
familiar with the modes of transportation and lodging available, we estimate that 
the proposed itineraries would each require at least 3 weeks within the U. 8. 8. R. 
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The matter of climatic conditions and timing with regard to construction opera- 
tions are important. It would appear that midsummer travel would be most 
desirable primarily because it would coincide with the active construction season. 
In order to have representation of the various engineering specialties involved in 
dam construction, we suggest that consideration be given to having an adequate 
number of delegates on each tour. 

We hope that you will be able to arrange for these tours and that we will be 
given an opportunity to nominate several engineers from the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for the delegation. Do not hesitate to call on me if I can be of further 
assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. DexHEIMER, Commissioner. 

Senator O’Manonery. Is any appropriation made for the expenses 
of this group? 

Mr. Merritt. From my experience the Bureau of Reclamation has 
not had funds to participate in these trips or these exchanges. I can- 
not speak for the Bureau, but, as far as I know, no specific budget 
request has been made for this purpose. 

"Senate O’Manonrey. Who would go? Has there been any meet- 
ing or understanding as to who would go? 

r. Merritz, Not yet, Mr. Chairman. This letter is only 1 week 
old. The Conference on High Dams is in September and we would 
expect to have further conversations with the Bureau. 

enator O’Manoney. Is this different from your exchange pro- 
gram of which you have spoken ? 

r. Merri. This is a part of the exchange program. It de- 
velops from Soviet attendance at a conference and a desire on their 
part to make a tour of the United States. 

Senator O’Manonry. Has the State Department held any con- 
ference as yet with respect to the selection of individuals to 
participate ? 

Mr. Merrixu. In the question of the hydroelectric power exchange, 
as distinguished from this particular exchange, we have had certain 
conversations with the Detroit-Edison Co., in conjunction with repre- 
sentation from the*Federal Power Commission and the Bureau of 
Reclamation in order to work up a delegation to engage in that par- 
ticular exchange. 

Sentor O’Manonry. Are there any other public utility companies 
interested in this? 

Mr. Merrit. I think primarily Detroit-Edison, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is Detroit-Edison selecting personnel for 
this? 

Mr. Merri. They are assisting in the choice of personnel and 
they are underwriting the expense of the exchange. 

enator O’Manoney. What is the estimated amount of the expense ? 

Mr. Merri. I do not think it is very high. I think trips to and 
from the Soviet Union today, including 3 weeks in the Soviet Union, 
run between $2,000 and $3,000 per person. 

Senator O’Manonry. It is rather unusual for a private corpora- 
tion to underwrite the expense of a Government tour, is it not? 

Mr. Merritz. Let me explain this, Mr. Chairman: These arrange- 
ments we have made with the Soviet Union for industrial exchanges 
and other exchanges depend entirely on private initiative, private 
moneys, private institutions, and so forth. 
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We were asked by Congressman Rooney, when appropriation time 
came up last week, if we were committing the Congress to an ex- 
penditure of funds by signing this agreement, and we have not. We 
are dependent entirely on private initiative to carry out these ex- 
changes and, therefore, when we wish to work up an exchange in any 
industry, we go to that industry and we ask them would they be in- 
Cane in going and would they underwrite the expenses; and the 
have been very cooperative and that is the reason why we must see 
private industry assistance. 

. I think perhaps it is a good way to do it, but that does not mean 
that people who are experts in the Government may not join these 
delegations. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do the members of the delegation have any 
responsibilities, any powers, or any duties? 

r. Merritx. Their responsibilities are, naturally, to participate in 
the writing of a report, and that report I would assume, and it has 
been the case in other exchanges of delegations, is of very great assist- 
ance in accumulating knowledge about the Soviet Union in this 
country. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have such reports been made in the past? 

Mr. Merriwz. There have been reports. 

Senator O’Manoney. And publicized ? 

Mr. Merrit. Not publicized, because many of them are classified 
in nature. 

Senator O’Manoney. They are filed with the State Department? 

Mr. Merri. They are filed in the State Department and in the 
other agencies of the Government concerned. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have any been published at all, or are they all 
regarded as classified ? 

r. Merri. No, they are not all regarded as classified. Some, I 
believe, have been published in mimeographed form. 

Senator O’Manoney. If a tour of an exchange affecting hydro- 
electric installations in Soviet Russia, such as we are talking about, 
were made, would that be classified information, dr would it be public 
information ? 

Mr. Merri. I should imagine the great majority of it would be 
public information. Perhaps some of it would be classified. In any 
case, I should think it would be made available to all those who have 
a right to be interested. 

Senator O’Manoney. It would be made available, of course, to the 
committees of Congress ? 

Mr. Merritt. Oh, yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. I have interrupted you. I hope you can pick 
up where you left off. 

Mr. Merri. I think that really covers the part of our exchange 
agreement that concerns this committee. 

I would be 7, glad to make any comments on the agreement that 
you desire and if you have more questions I would be glad to answer 
them. 

Senator O’Manoney. The agreement of which you speak is the 
agreement in which our country has participated to engage in 
amebenanes 

Mr. L. To engage in exchanges of a specified nature. 
Senator O’Manoney. That is an executive agreement? 
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Mr. Merrity. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. It never has been submitted to the Senate? 

Mr. Merry. No, it does not have to be. 

Senator O’Manonery. Some of us sometimes think that executive 
agreements might well be submitted to the Senate for its consideration. 

Mr. Merritt. May I describe this? 

Senator O’Manoney. Please do. 

Mr. Merrity. It is not really an executive agreement in the ordi- 
nary sense. It is an agreed plan with the Soviet Government to exe- 
cute certain exchanges during the next 2 years. In other words, it isa 

lan of exchanges, of track teams, of singers, of students, of various 
elegations of one kind or another. 

The Soviets have made such an agreement also with the French. It 
is merely so that we know that in September, on such-and-such a date, 
such-and-such a delegation will go and another will come. There is a 
great deal of planning connected with these various visits. 

Senator Oita nena. Would it be wrong to say that this exchange 
rogram is designed to promote an exchange of information, and it 
as no political atin at all? 

Mr. Merri. I would say it has many objectives, Mr. Chairman. 
One of the obvious objectives is to promote a better understanding be- 
tween the people of the two countries, to contribute in some small 
degree to relaxation of tensions. 

a O’Manoney. It is not unlike the Intercontinental Geo- 
physical Year. 

Mr. Merrit. In some respects the IGY activities dovetail into these 
exchanges, because many of the exchanges between scientists and at- 
tendance at conferences in this country by scientists are in connection 
with the IGY. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does this controversy of which we hear a 
great deal every once in a while in this country between private and 
public power have any relationship to the program ? 

Mr. Merrix. I would not see any relationship, sir. 

Senator O’Manongy. You would not see any. Is there anything 
else you desire to put in the record ? 

Mr. Merrit. if you would like, I will put in the record the agree- 
ment that we made. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes; I think that would be well to have that 
in the record. 

The agreement appears on p. 233 of the appendix.) 

enator O’Manoney. There would be no objection to printing the 
speech Mr. Lacy made before the National Press Club a few weeks ago 
and to which you have made reference ? 

Mr. Merry. No; there would be no objection. 

Senator O’Manoney. It deals with the same subject. 

Mr. Merriwy. Yes. 

aye of Ambassador Lacy appears on p. 263 of the ap- 
pendix. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Dworshak would like to ask a 
question. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Mr. Merrill, in your official capacity, have you 
detected, say, within the past 5 years, any material change in the in- 
clination on the part of the Soviet leaders to make available some of 

22325—58——10 
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this information and data related to their economic development as 
compared with 10 years ago? 
. Merritt. You mean the Soviets? 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Yes. 

-Mr. Merrit. The: Soviets, as a Government, are very hesitant to 
release data. If you ask for documentation officially, they are very 
slow to give it to you. They often will do it on an exchange basis. 
However, in the informal give and take between delegations and where 
people are talking their own language, so to speak, there has been con- 
siderable interchange of information orally and in some degree an 
exchange of written material, but this all takes place below the level 
of official Government exchange. 

Senator DworsHax. The Russian have been inviting Members of 
Congress and other Americans to visit the Soviet Union, to make their 
own personal inspection and observations. That has been a develop- 
ment within the past 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Merritt. Yes, sir, and they are very anxious to have delegations 
of Congressmen visit the Soviet Union. 

Senator DworsHak. Would that indicate a confidence on their part 
that they have been making vast progress and that want the Americans 
and the free nations of the world to be aware of that development ? 

Mr. Merriny. Frankly, I think first it is a prestige matter for them 
to be able to show the distinguished Members of the United States 
Senate visiting their country. I think also they are more confident 
in recent years and they do not mind showing people around their 
country, that there has been considerable improvement and they are 
proud of it, so that I think there is a combination there. 

Senator DworsHax. You have discerned that change, then, in pro- 
cedure ? 

Mr. Merriu. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnax. It was true that at the Geneva Conference in 
August of 1955, there was a free exchange between the representatives 
of the Soviet Union and the representatives of the free world con- 
cerning nuclear power development, was there not ? 

Mr. Merritt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnax. That was quite a radical departure at that 
time; was it not ? 

Mr. Merritt. Yes, sir. They felt very confident, I think, that they 
were almost up to us in that respect and they were perfectly willing 
to exchange. 

In fields where they think they have parity with us I think they 
are perfectly willing to exchange information. 

Senator Dworsnax. It probably has not come within your jurisdi- 
tion, but were you surprised in any way by the comments and the 
statement made by General Itschner concerning hydroelectric de- 
velopment in the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Merri. Sir, I am not an engineer and I am not an expert in 
the field. I must say I was very interested and considerably surprised 
that we had developed such thorough information although I have 
known through my conversations with several who are in private 
industry that they have considerable information on developments 
in the Soviet Union, which go back, of course, to the time General 
Electric built their turbines back in 1953 or 1954. 

However, I really have not been following it. 
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Senator Dworsnax. That is not part of your official duties? 

Mr. Merritu. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuax. Thank you. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Merrill, may I request you formally to 
notify the committee when the selections are made for this exchange 
program? I mean the individual selections, 

Mr. Merritt. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did I understand you to say that perhaps 
Members of Congress who desire to go, like Senator Ellender, might 
be accepted as members of the delegation ? 

Mr. Merritt. Members of Congress are welcome on any and all 
exchange arrangements we can make with the Soviet Union, but when 
the Soviets asked us in the Department if it would be all right for them 
to exchange members of the Supreme Soviet and members of the United 
States Senate, United States Congress, we replied that it was entirely 
a matter for their decision; the executive was not going to make any 
decision for the legislative, so it is entirely up to you gentlemen; and I 
believe when Zaroubin left he told the Vice President that he hoped 
that there would be more exchanges of Congressmen and Senators with 
their members of the Supreme Soviet, albeit how they are elected. I 
do not believe they are elected freely. 

Senator O’Manoney. Recently you advised me, because of the query 
that I had from a citizen, that three observers were selected by the State 
Department to watch the next Grand or Supreme Soviet election in 
Russia. I was told that the names were selected by the State Depart- 
ment and then were submitted to the Soviet for their approval or dis- 
approval, and no announcement was made until you received formal 
acknowledgement from the Soviet Government that these delegates 
whom the State Department had selected were acceptable to the Soviet 
Government. Is that the same system that will be used ? 

Mr. Merritw. That is substantially correct. 

May I say this, though; that the three members of this election 
observer team were not selected by the State Department without the 
consultation of the Governmental Affairs Institute, which is a private 
institute which makes the business of studying elections and who 
handled the visit of the Soviet election team in 1956. They recom- 
mended the three members that are now going to go over there next 
week, March 1. Then we submitted those names to the Soviets, but 
we did not say that they would have to pass on them. We are giving 
them a delegation and they are, batirally, going to accept it. They 
are not in any position to refuse. 

Senator O’Manoney. I meant only in a diplomatic way. You pro- 
posed them so they would have an opportunity to object if they cared 
to do so, though you did not invite them to object. 

Mr. Merri. That is right. 

I have a copy of the statement of William S. B. Lacy, Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State for East-West Exchange. 

Senator O’Manonery. Thank you very much. 

The statement referred to has been filed with the committee.) 
enator O’Manoney. Do you want that back? 

Mr. Merrit. No. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are there any other questions, Senator? 

Senator Dworsuak. No. 
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Senator O’Maunoney. Mr. Merrill, we are very much obliged to you. 
We are sorry that Mr. Lacy is snowbound, but he is probably enjoying 
himself, and we have enjoyed your presence here. 

Has the paper of Mr. Davis been received ? 

Mr. Srraus. That has not been received. It was due yesterday 
and the request will be that it be included in the record. It is an ap- 
praisal and analysis of Russian irrigation development. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is his fall name? 

Mr. Srravs. Horace Davis. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is his position ? 

Mr. Srravs. He is in the Foreign Agricultural Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but this paper is provided to the committee 
in his recent position for a number of years as agricultural attaché 
to the United States Embassy in Russia. 

Senator O’Maunoney. His statement will be included in the record. 

(Mr. Davis’ statement appears on p. 238 of the appendix.) 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Watkins indicated to the chairman 
that he would like to make a statement before this committee. A con- 
venient time has not been set as yet. As a matter of fact, he has not 
had time to prepare the statement he wants to put in, so the committee 
will stand in recess at the call of the Chair and that call will be made, 
I hope, some time during the coming week. 

Mr. Srravs. Mr. Chairman, the representative of the Farmers 
Union, Mr. Angus McDonald, who had requested to testify, would 
like his statement printed in the record. He has been calling up inter- 
mittently during the day to say that he is at the bottom of a snow- 
drift out beyond Oxon Hill and running out of gasoline. 

Senator O’Manoney. He started running out of gasoline this morn- 
ing when you first told me the story. It must be all gone by this 
time. 

Mr. Srravs. I believe it is, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. His statement may be presented and it will 
be made a part of the record. 

(Mr. McDonald’s statement appears on p. 241 of the appendix.) 

Mr. Srravs. And the statement of Mr. Alex Radin, general man- 
ager of the American Public Power Association, when received, will 
be similarly handled ? 
eer” O’Mauoney. Yes, Mr. Radin’s statement may also be in- 
cluded. 

(Mr. Radin’s statement appears on p. 249 of the appendix.) 

Senator O’Manoney. The committee is now in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the hearing was recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 16, 1958 


Untrep Srates SEnArTE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
AND ComMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Frank Church presiding. 

Present: Senators Church, Neuberger, and Watkins. 

Senator Cuurcu. The hearing will come to order. 

I will read for the record a letter I have from our colleague, Senator 
O’Mahoney, asking me to preside at the recessed hearing on Senate 
Joint Resolution 248. 


Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator CHurcH: On January 31, 1958, Chairman Murray and Chavez 
designated me as acting chairman of a joint hearing, by the Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and on Public Works. Hearings were held on Feb- 
ruary 17 and 18 on Senate Resolution 248 on the “Relationship of Water Re- 
sources Development Programs of the United States, Russia, and (Red) China.” 

At the request of Senator Watkins, the record has been held open for the 
presentation of additional information concerning water-resource programs in 
the United States. 

The recessed hearing has been set for Friday, May 16, at 10 a. m., in room 224, 
Senate Office Building. Members of both committees are being notified of the 
date and hour. 

As I have a long-standing speaking engagement in New York on that date, 
I will appreciate your presiding as acting chairman of the joint hearing, in my 
absence. 

Senator Watkins, of course, has been invited to make any statement and present 
any witnesses he desires to be heard. 

Sincerely, 


May 14, 1958. 


JOSEPH ©. O’MAHONEY, 
Acting Chairman. 

The page proofs of the mene held on February 17 and 18 on 
this resolution show that several hundred pages of testimony, state- 
ments, and exhibits have been entered in the record so far. 

There is a wealth of material in these pages. Practically all of 
this material comes from official sources, including among other wit- 
nesses our colleague, Senator Ellender, and Major General Itschner, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

Senator O’Mahoney’s letter gives the background for today’s ses- 
sion. 

It is my understanding that the senior Senator from Utah, Mr. 
Watkins, may desire to make a statement. 

Other witnesses listed are Elmer F. Bennett, solicitor, Department. 
of the Interior. 
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Francis Adams, Chief of Bureau of Power, Federal Power Com- 

mission. 
George Phillips, Planning Division, Soil Conservation Service, 

Department of Agriculture. 

enator Watkins? 















































STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Senator Watkins. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. I appreciate the 
opportunity to expand on the record somewhat and I think give a 
little more complete picture of what has been done in the United 
States and making some references to preceding testimony that has 
been given. 

In view of my long-standing interest in water resource develop- 
ment, I would like to make a few general remarks relative to this 
hearing which is being resumed today. 

. First of all, I would like to commend Chairman Murray for under- 
taking a committee study—later expanded into a joint committee 
study—of the comparison of water resource development in this coun- 
try with that going forward in Soviet Russia and Red China. 

Our committees have a justifiable interest in the progress bein 
made in water resource development anywhere in the world, and 

' hope that we use this study as a basis for continuing serious study of 

. te progress being made, not only in those two countries, but else- 
where. 

We have made tremendous contributions in this field in America, 
but, as we learned from the launching of the sputniks, other countries 
which we may have considered as backward technologically in the 
past, have made impressive gains in recent years and may be able to 
add to our progress or to inspire us to greater effort. 

Another advantage of such a study is that it will remind us of the 
actual progress we have been making in our own country. 

My own review of American progress in water resource and power 
development, for example, in preparation for these hearings, has been 
a heart-warming rediscovery of how much we have been doing in 
this field. Sometimes, I have concluded, we do not. really discover 
America, we frequently do not appreciate how well we are really 
doing until we make a comparative study of how we stand relative to 
another country that is also expanding. 

In requesting permission from Chairman O’Mahoney to present some 
additional information before these hearings were terminated, I felt 
that this supplementary testimony should be provided in order to 

ive a more complete picture of water resource and power development 
in the United States. 

I am sorry that Senator O’Mahoney’s illness precluded the appear- 
ance of my witnesses at a time much nearer to the mid-February hear- 
ings, but I am pleased my esteemed colleague has fully recovered, and 
I greatly appreciate the opportunity to offer this testimony before the 
record is closed. 

Senator Cuurcu. Incidentally, it is my understanding that after the 
witnesses who were scheduled to appear here this morning have been 
heard, that the record will then be complete and the hearings closed. 
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Senator Warxins. So far as I am concerned, yes. I suppose they 
are all here this morning. 

Mr. LinewrAver. Yes; they are all here. 

Senator Warxrns. In the previous hearing sessions, I felt that some 
participants and reporters had gleaned the impression that Soviet 
Russia was going ahead full steam on water and power development, 
while we in the United States were doing absolutely nothing. 

I am sure that none of my colleagues on these two Public Works 
Committees is laboring under the delusion, but, in order to make it 
clear in the record, I invited Solicitor Elmer Bennett, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to come before us and discuss the manifold water- 
resource development activities in that Department. 

Supplementary to his remarks, I request permission at this time to 
introduce at the close of my remarks a summary of new construction 
starts and resumptions in the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation in the past 5 fiscal years. 

Senator Cuurcu. That summary may be included in the record of 
the proceedings following your remarks, Senator Watkins. 

Senator Warxins. Some people who are not members of these 
committees will be surprised to learn that there have been 461 new 
starts or resumptions of projects under these 2 programs in that 5- 
year period. A total of 424 of these new starts were in the corps’ 
civil-works program and 37 in reclamation. 

The latter program, incidentally, includes units of one basinwide 
development—the Colorado River storage project—which was ap- 
proved in 1956, with multiple-project authorizations included, at a 
total project cost ceiling of $760 million. 

This is the a single package water-resource project appro- 
priation ever authorized. I do not recall anything comparable to 
this four-State program described in Russian developments reported 
to these committees. 

These 461 newly initiated projects will be built at a total cost of 
$5,020,187,000. This means that, in addition to carrying forward a 
total program costing $3,723,300,000, for the 5 years from 1954 to 
1958, we have initiated new projects that will add, roughly, another 
$5 billion to the costs of completing and operating and maintaining 
the regular program in these important resource-development fields. 
And that, my friends, is a very considerable water-resource program. 

We who are well informed on what these programs mean to the 
economic development of this country scbatile will never feel that 
even this imposing 5-year program is adequate—and I am one of the 
supporters of an expanded reclamation program—but I think we 
should, in all fairness, recognize what we have been doing—espe- 
cially when we are making comparisons with what is being done in 


a competing country. 
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At this point in my remarks, I also introduce a table summarizing 
new starts in these fields and the annual expenditures, actual and esti- 
mated, since 1954: 


Annual expenditures for navigation, flood control, and reclamation 


Corps of Bureau of 
Engineers | Reclamation 


$196. 4 
160.7 


Number of projects 


Corps of Bureau of 
Engineers | Reclamation 


11 
150 
57 
424 


Senator Warkins. As my colleagues are well aware, the foregoing 
summary covers only two major programs of construction agencies 
in the public works field. In order that this record may show the 
very considerable water resource development underway in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, I invited Mr. rge R. Phillips, Chief of 
the River Basins Branch of the Soil Conservation Service, to make 
a statement here. His testimony, I presume, will complement that 
given by Mr. Bennett. 

Activities under the Corps of Engineers were covered rather ex- 
tensively in the February hearings, so I did not request formal testi- 
mony at this time from that agency. However, I did invite the corps 
to send an observer to this session to answer any pertinent questions 
that may be brought up by members of these committees. 

The final witness whom I invited, by arrangement with Chairman 
O’Mahoney, is Mr. Francis L. Adams, Chief, Bureau of Power, Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

Mr. Adams attended the previous sessions as an invited observer. 
and I requested him to present a summary of existing and plann 
power development in the United States. 

In connection with his appearance, I wish to introduce as part of 
my remarks two tables on power development in this country, to- 
gether with explanatory notes. 

Senator Cuurcn. These tables may be printed in the record at this 


point. 
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(The tables referred to follow :) 
TABLE I.—United States total electric power, Dec. 31, 1956 


Capacity in mega- Annual total gen- 
watts eration ! 


Munici 
Power districts of State projects 
REA co-ops 


1 Billions of kilowatt-hours. 
Norte.—Data from Federal Power Commission. 


Table I is an interesting table and it is reliable because the data come 
from the Federal Power Commission, whose business it is to keep the facts 
as to our power facilities and our power potentialities and our future needs. 
Of this 137,000 megawatts of capacity, probably a little less than 20 percent 
is hydroelectric power. I think most students of power production agree that 
this ratio will be maintained in the future as we develop the great potential 
of the Colorado River Basin, the Columbia River Basin, and the Sacramento 
River Basin. The job is getting pretty well done as to hydroelectric power in 
the Missouri Basin on the main stem of the river. Work is underway on all 
of the main-stem plants, and their date of completion is not far distant. These 
main-stem plants have about two-thirds of the total waterpower potential in 
the Missouri Basin. 


TABLE II.—Comparison of total electric power '’—United States and Communist 
Russia 


Capacities in Generation, billions Annual increase 
megawatts of kilowatt-hours in 


United Commu- United Commu- United Commu- 
States of nist States of nist States of 
America Russia America R America 


1 Industrial production included. 
: Ratio of United States of America generation to Communist Russia generation. 
Estimated on basis of Federal Power Commission forecasts. 


This table (table Il) shows from 1952 to 1960 the actual capacities in the 
United States of America and in Communist Russia and the total generation 
including industrial power in both countries year by year through 1956. For 
the 4 years of 1957-60 inclusive, the values, of course, are estimates, which in 
the United States are based on forecasts and information from the Federal 
Power Commission. I have a column in this table marked “Ratio,” which shows 
the ratio of United States electrical generation to that of Communist Russia. 
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In 1952 the ratio was 3.9. It levels off in 1956, 1957, and 1958 to about 3.5 and 
seems to hold that level. The percentages in the columns following the “Ratio” 


column indicate no radical advantage in progress of development by either 
country. 


Remember, now, that we have three and one-half times as much generation. 
When I look at the data on “world power,” as tabulated and analyzed by the 
Federal Power Commission, I find that in 1956 the United States produced 
4,070 kilowatts per capita, while Communist Russia produced 960. So here 
we have, not a ratio of 3.5 to 1, but a ratio of 4.25 to1. I also find that United 
States’ generation is about 5,000 kilowatt-hours per kilowatt of capacity. Com- 
munist Russia produces slightly under 4,500 kilowatt-hours per kilowatt of 
capacity. Our plants are more efficient by about 11 percent. 

Senator Warktns. In addition, I also wish to introduce a third 
table, table III, dealing with the development of irrigation in the 
United States. 

This statistical information was assembled from official sources, 
as a result of comments made on these two subjects in the February 
hearings, and I present this information merely to complete the 
record. 

Because of the length of this material, I did not incorporate the 
text in this statement, but I will attach a copy for the reporter. 

That I ask also to be made a part of this hearing. 

Senator Cuurcu. It may be made a part of the record at this point. 

(Table IIT isas follows 5 


Taste Ill.—Irrigation in United States 


[Areas in acres] 


17 Western Arkansas 





’ 
Year States Louisiana, 28 States 48 States 
Florida 

ST fo ndacdichiamapichedwalecadabadn ohoccoawen a 
a ce ee lta as 
ST each eh eile cp ediwanaihinahibnhcsmonwet 

EE Ti eltitiacknelapabibeaduumeclaoanmien 

I Gon el ete. on csinedinlaconsas 
PE PE latdiccodibnetidines<ctnccneccce SFT ee 
17, 243, 396 699, 572 39, 862 17, 982, 830 
19, 431, 367 1, 046, 200 61, 903 20, 539, 470 
24, 270, 566 1, 364, 300 152, 589 25, 787, 455 
2 26, 970, 689 1, 993, 488 587, 978 29, 552, 155 


1 Estimated. Published value corrected for drought conditions, for duplications, or supplied for lack of 
detailed data. 


2 Of this total, Bureau of Reclamation says its projects cover 6,126,000 acres. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, except as noted. 


This table (table III) shows irrigation in the United States, as reported by 
the Bureau of the Census, or as partially estimated to bring the data to com- 
parable values in column 1, where the method of census taking was somewhat 
different or there was no census. This is indicated in a footnote in the table. 

The matter of programs for increasing irrigated acreages in the United 
States as compared to the programs in the Iron Curtain countries is not a 
subject on which comparisons are either valid or informatory. We are a na- 
tion having an agricultural] surplus, while the Iron Curtain countries always 
had deficiencies in food and fiber of catastrophic characteristics. Table III 
shows that in some 60 years irrigation has increased 26 million acres. Most 
of this increase is, of course, in the arid and semiarid States for which the 
Reclamation Act of 1902 was adopted. In these 17 Western States lies over 
60 percent of our continental land area. More recently the Bureau of the 
Census had recognized Arkansas, Louisiana, and Florida as being important in 
the irrigation program. I also direct attention to the increase of over 400,000 
acres in irrigation in other States exclusive of the 20 I have mentioned. For 
the information of those interested, this irrigation is chiefly in New Jersey, 














‘Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, and is all privately developed, 
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varying year by year as the seasons require and where rainfall is not always on 
time to mature specialty food crops. I think this sort of development will 
continue until there may be as much land irrigated in the 28 States as there 
is now irrigated in the West, but it will be a different kind of irrigation; a 
sprinkler type of irrigation used for only a few days or a few weeks on the 
average during each growing season. 

In 1955 the total area irrigated in the United States was, in round numbers, 
29,500,000 acres This included about 600,000 acres in the 28 Eastern States, 
about 2 million acres in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Florida, and about 27 mil- 
lion acres in the 17 Western States in which the Bureau of Reclamation oper- 
ates under the Reclamation Act of 1902. Thus the report, which indicates an 
irrigation of 7 million acres in the 55 years since 1902, does not show the full 
picture in the 17 Western States. According to the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Federal reclamation projects in 1955 include only 6,126,000 acres of the 
total of 27 million, about 23 percent. So most of our irrigation has come about 
as the result of private endeavors chiefly in irrigation districts organized as 
public bodies under the laws of the Western States. Here are works not fi- 
nanced by Federal appropriations and they are not now a part of the Federal 
reclamation program. In most of these areas, however, farmers have the benefit 
of technical advice and aid from the Department of Agriculture. 

I want to point out also that the increase in irrigated acreage in the United 
States from 1945 to 1955 exceeded 9 million acres, nearly 1 million acres per 


year. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATED FIGURES IN TABLE III 


1. Irrigation items in the 17 Western States, as they appear in table III, were, 
as is noted in a footnote thereon, estimated from records published by the Bureau 
of the Census. In 1910 and 1920 the total acreages irrigated were not given, but 
the number of irrigated farms was given on the same basis that irrigated farms 
were given in other census years. In 1900 the average acres per irrigated farm 
were 69.0; in 1930 it was 54.5. It was estimated, therefore, that it would be 
reasonable to use for 1910, 65 acres and for 1920, 60 acres. These values, multi- 
plied by the number of farms given, result in the figures in the table. 

2. For the year 1930 the acreage of irrigated land included some duplication, 
because two or more crops were harvested from the same land. A small correc- 
tion was therefore made in that year. 

3. In 1935 the figure in the census reported only areas from which crops were 
harvested. The figure excluded, therefore, items like irrigated pastures, irrigated 
areas where there were crop failures due to lack of water to mature the crop, 
ete. A round number was therefore adopted for 1935 to make the column of 


table III appear somewhat logical. 
4. In no instance, however, do these estimated values enter into any conclu- 


sions or comparisons which have been used. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman, in closing, I wish to direct the 
attention of these committees to two studies of comparative economic 
development in the United States and Russia, made by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

Senator Goldwater and Senator O’Mahoney, I believe, are the only 
other members of these committees now in session who participated in 
the joint committee which made these studies, hence our other col- 
a may not be so familiar with these painstaking economic studies. 

owever, in view of the fact that these two studies included con- 
siderable economic analyses of the areas covered in our much more 
Pees review, I hereby request consent to incorporate by reference 
the comparative studies of the Joint Economic Committee on this 
matter. They are entitled: 

“Trends in Economic Growth: A Comparison of the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Bloc,” 83d Congress, 2d session, and 

“Soviet Economic Growth: A Comparison With the United States,” 
85th Congress, 1st session. 
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Both studies were conducted by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, employing some 40 authorities on eco- 
nomics and Russia, supplemented by hearings and staff analysis by the 
Joint Economic Committee. 

In order that the record may contain the gist of the conclusions in 
this important study, I also request consent to have printed in this 
record pertinent excerpts from these two thoroughgoing studies, if I 
may have that permission. 

enator Cuurcu. That permission is granted. 

Senator Warxins. Mr. Chairman, that completes my opening state- 
ment. You may call the scheduled witnesses in any order you wish. 

Thank you for this courtesy. 

(The excerpts from the Joint Economic Committee study appear in 
the appendix on pp. 274-291.) 

(The tables on new starts and resumptions referred to by Senator 
Watkins are as follows:) 


, Corps of Engineers, civil functions, projects 


NEW STARTS, FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Estimated 
total cost 
(thousande 
Navigation : of dollars) 
penne eer, “ON a eee enw e 3, 284 
Canaveral Harbor jetties, Florida__.__.._..____________________ 648 
Green River locks and dams Nos. 1 and 2, Kentucky__________ 9, 370 
ROU eetes ‘eemeeny Me, ne ee 139 
es eee Se he Bh ch ln bd tiles 33, 300 
COW EIU, NFR tb lh Se cs 202 
New York-New Jersey Channels (middle reach) ........___-_ 23, 352 
Alternate route, south Galveston Bay, Tex_.._-__.._-..________ 196 
Craney Island disposal area, Norfolk Harbor, Va_........_-__- 6, 500 
sbi ei i is hbk dee tlenwe 76, 991 
Flood control : 
Merced stream group, California *_...............-.....-.-.--. 2, 754 
I TE, Bi ncic mien hd Ml bteindtn 4, 786 
ei ec. ane ai a imateauhicgsais 7, 534 
Se DE, LE Pee rect nacedee ie lec ce kick ed 84, 525 
NEW STARTS, FISCAL YEAR 1955 
Navigation: 
remeron 10Ge O06 Gam, ABNOR. «nt eens 12, 638 
Neen nnn ee ene nn ne nn eet sornen emsdingecerereateetncpinns 1, 440 
Cees pc eo, I 5, 122 
San Diego River and Mission Bay (entrance channel), California *_ 750 
San Joaquin River, Stockton turning basin, California__......_._ 335 
el ntsc tiiahinteningncnintera weirs 650 
Calumet Harbor and River, Ill. (widening at bend) _.__._________ 110 
Missouri River—Omaha to Sioux City—Decatur Bridge reach, 

Srl ii hh a a a et 11, 000 
Greenup. joce 6na Gam, Kentucky... -.. en enn nes 62, 200 
Plaquemine-Morgan City Route, La_._...-------__---_-__-____- 24, 800 
a aca ceahat ga cacti ectnnnnalamepapesintiercnapene 1, 150 
Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn___.....--_-----.-----_--_-__-_- 479 
PO I IN hi ld a cs cesiitnicnes pen bhebbeniabdbewtsinbemimcoinbtnde 16, 740 
i sk ene ans naiiivaies 196 
New Cumberland locks and dam, Ohio____.-._-._-_--.------.-.. 43, 500 


1 Resumption—project cost includes amounts previously appropriated. 
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Corps of Engineers, civil functions, projects 
NEW STARTS, FISCAL YEAR 1955—continued 


2 Resumption—project cost includes amounts previously appropriated. 
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Bstimated 
total cost 
(thousands 
Navigation—Continued of dollars) 
Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway (Tule Lake), Tex_______ 1, 742 
Geinby-Credkt, VO. cenicemesiecnnidd wuihlnlalitihtibhtbaaibcinicaien 48 
Bubtotlln..cncinenecanenemncenanntidunidgiisieniiinatcbinntgh 182, 899 
Beach erosion: Jennings Beach, Conn-....--..---..--------------. 15 
Flood control: 
Little Missouri River below Murfreesboro, Ark_.__.._.._-_-_____ 354 
OBR: Orel, BFE. dctrqeme wenn enssinicmeemnnennsniiinsinimbbiettlltlnnitiily 60 
BORON, TU iinet cscs didsisichbinis dn ahi cai hibit ahetillnihctis 4, 970 
Coratvilie Heservols, 10W2...2<.0.cnnnnmconemecimenbicababionttliabiiias 15, 160 
Tovento:- Reservoir, OMG. iin deena 14, 700 
BIRO CEIVED aks hak oo is ne ecisimensiineccencerinoonenennladiiandiinli. 1, 780 
Anacdatia: River, MG: Gd. Dis. Gccceictncciensermniennintstidhdiaweliiabind 5, 610 
AGOM8,: MASB i eink mdi sth Shh dksthintidbeidiaedl 6, 000 
Yazoo River, lower auxiliary channel, Mississippi_.._._._._..-__...—- 12, 300 
West Atchafalaya Basin Floodway levee, Louisiana___._.__._____ 1, 712 
TGR WI i Thi: Siopinesiiesiessnisspeccenccenscnsenecseseaidstatinls tata tintiaiieti ae saaaaae 335 
SOTTO, - Bias cits cnctcnmesecoenninninietnssicsenpnmistcleaiibiabas tet ER ete 1, 742 
Verrelis Bridge. Reservolt,. TOS. ncinnccstctncemclibinntiidtienncliis 11, 800 
UI iinet rn teeecsscacntiatiptintnimaninniniiainiaiale cial: 76, 523 
"Garena Coke, BOS .CUE) sietinninnsiniinitentiinccininicinataniterniasiitiladale meee 259, 437 
NEW STARTS—FISCAL YEAR 1956 
Navigation : 
Te COGN BG atc screened lhe hes 5 
Mesou Le Batre, Als... nnn netlist 79 
Dauphin Island Village Channel, Ala___....---_____-__-_______ 68 
Dauphin Island-Fort Gaines Channel, Ala__..__-_-----__-______ 4 
TORII GU aerate ences cninnersneencnitnsecincest ah leceng asta ibaa 6, 388 
Moetiokatia Harbor, AlagK sine dil. adeno 289 
Potermiards Tiarionr Blame ann nan sist a ed 179 
Wrangell Harbor, .Alaske......ticu2nnidle ae ele 376 
Seward Marler, AlssKe...0 kh ceili eel ees 137 
Piaya Gel Reg Tarher;: Galil... ok i ce di Se Ss 8, 840 
Redondo Beach ‘Harbor; Calif... 41. ea 4, 620 
Bichmond: .HArhet, OOS wenn nannnnctng tite she sh ag 2hS 2, 459 
Sacramento River deepwater channel, California *_..__._.________ 41, 000 
Guilford Tardor, COU Rivinneecie enn t alae 150 
BR pethe RIVER, COM civinic ctr tieienind bent bide RO tie de 150 
STU TRAE) NIN iain eds hese ets lancet dad 150 
Stonington -Masbor, Conti 2is..dsus selena Je 41 
Westeott Cove, Oemn. £002.52 i i eis 56 
Wentens Mas ROl, QO ania cic pi iscicncenceriinntnnateen ng EL a 4 
Delaware River, Philadelphia to the sea, Delaware, New Jersey, 
PING Fn ctiibiinecemtitimentnnmnimmcntinbewbnn titel ete 3, 870 
Indian River Inlet to Rehoboth Bay, Del___--_--_-----_-__.____ 91 
Inland Waterway between Rehoboth Bay and Delaware Bay, Del_ 865 
MASPMNOR + River; Deh sswcticwemmademdughiehtintthatbibdlcbtinttlithi i atalis 504 
NHGRUCRS BIVGP S DO) ss carci arscrentciananimiinatsaanimminninam ibs ees 94 
Apalachicola Bay channel, St. Georges Sound, Fla_________-____ 613 
Apalachicola River channel improvement, Florida___..___...______ 1, 361 
Big Lagoon, Pensacola Bays Fits ccncnctecsncwncmmtsb etek 106 
New River CRannel, FiQsin a vcnnrewweceenmasnteinciena Uilisiticdantidae 37 
mies Oreck GCRawnel, FG isc nice necietnas dla caitedalnhsisiidcdtile 85 
St. Augustine. Harbor, - Fie... ncccncccaccccenctidscsssidisdslak 1,263 
TRinph- TEA OR, FU a ass scsererrrcniniieucte ese de 12, 000 
Nawhiwilt Harbor, Ty Ha ccncuncncwninimeet bead tidabbhddpiicsedd 950 








































































WATER RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


Corps of Engineers, civil functions, projects 


NEW STARTS—FISCAL YEAR 1956—continued 


Estimated 

total cost 
(thousands 

Navigation—Continued of dollars) 
Calumet Harbor and River (channel widening) Illinois_._..... 179 
Illinois Waterway, Calumet-Sag, Ill--..-.--_-.- 79, 100 
ea ins eet aseceillbinintnilicinpemntes soesenstion 31 
Wabash River bridges, Meredosia, Il]__---__.__--_-- 2, 820 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. (Youngstown Sheet & Tube area)___._-__. 45 
ree BOG mee Ge, RE eee wene 71, 300 
Ore Benes Peer, POW eke o kl cn oi 13 
Green River: Channel,-Byasd. oi a la cn iene 1, 965 
BN Ti pl ater ceiaerctinti tne secaieinnadinennntcnentniemeimeninanatnlc tna atte 53 
Atchafalaya River navigation, Louisiana___.._.._.___-_-_-_____-__ 303 
SN I iat erence ctreyctseemnctsicepsegncioen apna tibh Llcony hidiohe hkl emai 135 
RR eR y- N liaracceeresirceibk Bw vides hb 28 
eI i he th inci ain eth ee! 96 
I NO iienintiriveenisctnnecismtintinin i EE tiple sinks 77 
Wood Island Harbor and Pool at Biddeford, Maine____-_________ 153 
Channel to Island Creek, St. George Island, Md_______---________ 24 
Bonga Biver-and- Tar Das, Me .2212) hcl oe ec er 38 
a ig crs delice hein bra cits tinmstsbnlinins sintoneomeneenowntcin ai 23 
ee Oe aC rcccectrrsereennceercstconicnmeincsmenls hein testes 35 
BE enrarcteticintcnnninnicmeth but BeN Guid etiett.s 62 
I es asia ieenemnmins anseme 16 
card ncnsrisheriecsiecdenlonestp indeesbcncnietienlaancslatesinitnionsiitaiomanpmaldiicbic 29 
a Cc aniniiwinem nie ere meme 1 
a i inchs netetipeciion giggle inks he dt dee glides we 2, 600 
tic iacietisad otis wicabsdseniatien enh lninareni sane eesicosirceesensenes te 672 
es eee o eener, (emetic 328 
GCeeehen One tenes Sivers, Nien... ne 330 
a ccnhrincaticansttiesbtnseenensanbsataienenmnaniicnd snnsbddibiithiiecde 1, 250 
Dae a thciaceseanisectlgstteenemerenemnenitnacitbintesnglltdchivhiendhiswee 53 
St. Marys River (Bridge Island), Mich_...__._-_______-__-____ 5, 080 
ee Seer -meneeen, - meen dah i ee ciulbaccela $28 
I iiss ncnentincecncanesiinmsenabtade vatbilibicbaaan 116 
I NINE NOD a ciccntreineinctitinceieribirimastictnmaioesnenssliiislallibonmn Shdibduli dete aie 77 
RIT: INOS NII oc csndigtenitieeseppaanichonnnismnecliccillisibcbdlie wg thdiiah siesivlncibithise 258 
Winona (Crooked Slough Harbor), Minn _____--_____--_______- 5 
Mississippi River at Louisiana, Mo. (damages) —~..--_______--___- 83 
Portsmouth Harbor and Piscataqua River, N. H. and Maine____~- 1,178 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Bridge, New Jersey and New York-_- 8, 160 
Pee NOU RA UR, DOING DS sicscnern rence inhale nnsintieltb nie 21 
Deprener Geen. Bh ks is es a i eendintnhe caine 79 
TRCR TORI 6G TOO OUE. BIG De, The Cassa ceceneeretntbtibinisdntnthtdibhoe 64 
Beaufort Harbor, Taylors Creek, Ni, Qin csciccen sem stints iene 68 
a id eee 1, 400 
Rollinson Channel breakwater, North Carolina__..___._-_______ 175. 
Rollinson Channel (6-foot channel at Hatteras), N. C_-....-_--_ 34 
IN I ie Ahaha minscisinpncticgeascnendiionttiseaniqndbiibdighn lileMAtica~iie 99 
WLR OR hid th akin tricia wanes 114 
SU IN i Eo atescinichinioeimeiuctinceieitanieinmmanldigparac=asetiesink aes 1, 600 
I NE EID cise cist Sibi ible ste inde neti 4, 400 
as itil ebm thifintinimenamiiriin 28 
Columbia River at the mouth, Oregon____._.---_--_--_----__.-_ 10, 34 
lll recat carinii Lealhinth aelaistbe 486 
rR iit Sciatica cilia inchs Btls d sean 143 
ORR BOR TIO, ROTI sis os hte i hho rs nin ermine 1, 200 
i neni nn naemebich dirt alahln bil vacklty gm iced 54 
I i caceearemnarnmnmnsessestneaduilin ppb biietieny mm tet 200 
BED PROPEL ONG 50 BCAUIOTG, FB. Ooo neice cteicencisipiinndismne “Te 
nn cemienhiblienidaghinitinlehaibpidioqunstin 28 
Ur ac I cn cams meni biciwien Mf tpesten dice meee 4, 790 


PN RR eG a catamnenes weed miphic mn thedehibGh bdocidanieehe 
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WATER RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


Corps of Engineers, civil functions, projects 


NEW STARTS—FISCAL YEAR 1956—continued 


153 


Estimated 
total cost 
(thousands 
Navigation—Continued of doWars) 
Base Cevalio-Rea Blut, Tex... —-qcenonsenen~sen bile nasineste 139 
UIENGy CATR: TO. 215, io annienimataninimnsmeereamumniibiciem ate onepenaeniaiali 61 
Davia Creek: VR cen occconmeredesdiiesstinerneiiet-ntea tells 98 
OND CORY B= 2a. scenceeneninesiinsdnien tneaaienabaimeantndaiarn dependence alas 190 
Norfolk and Portsmouth Belt Line Bridge, Va___-_-.--..-.-----.- 2, 340 
Beuinbs Creek. Vaicicuccnieceorendthivakantiettoetlinetienineobelt 56 
AR COOs LF D..... . ... ncnesenmunentnjedaititouheddahinmaaipaniinnx miata d 130 
TPUERE COO Y Cis scicicneroeccecenenneniminmmnnndnghuiei mae 17 
Whitings : Creeks Vice ne etka sith ci st madd a eae tthe 22 
TRICO OT Visite ecreereiimammnaicdedelana aida 171 
Anacortes. Marhort, . W 06D. 6. cnccnsanccccenniidntnbdéheelaeiaieb 150 
Grays Harbor and Chehalis River, Wash. (30-foot channel) __-_ " 261 
Meah Bay: and: Fiarbor,. W SBD ncncecnmnasenimnnivimnauminntcihlited 123 
PCat: Tac: Fe III vines in sens esnctcs rinsntstienenstieiini Maecenas Sadik 542 
Hildebrand lock and dam, West Virginia__._.-._----..-----.---.- 13, 200 
Copmucep ie FIArHO’, We aie eeeccnsinn cen nmaimmeenenetidbacnlaiapatial 230 
Biota: Tear as WI ia tcc itech ncctghaciaaaaetide 202 
TO iii isd ics csieniniasinesimiinrrieinitbetas tan nsininonaaaiia tinsel ae ol 311, 917 
Beach erosion : 
TARE Fee OO: ORD niet crniggntsinintennsiatommia eae 10 
I TRG AIS icine nian steers cehnnesinnieninen eh teiietaodnanteaaitacmgiadaae 90 
I ANNI OI 2s Ba. .scencasepseciav tiated taal aig chtieeaee RS 25 
nnn INTO NI na inns sentence eosin dleeaaiabaaiesacianaisinaaaiitial 163 
WEMIGIS TROD COIs si eect ic css sees c malate rite mien msnbc ale ahs 12 
Prospect. Bench, COR Riccnnnceer en a i ene eb ellbed 105 
BeCO BAL Bee; COD Rc wrcercrecerrernrecennals bhincehiladlebthatiebalaae 22 
SRS i ROOT anes cnierentbiittnrnenrrmraticnindiasicisa abitatihnha eee aa ee, 150 
Giérwood -Isiand..State Park, ..Conn.....n.nesidl oil 169 
Oe. Teg: GTI er enrrrerttrrcseretrereeciierenrerevatnd intial oad 20 
Pe. FeO Mss wre cnrenyncinrwiiniqas ctbalh oddicatg betas 340 
PIECE ORO, Dh Bh necee creer ettemnnenem nnctrntinnparacninnndity, acibaliate dialects 125. 
Mantes Cathy... Ne Pcronsitctenweremiivngthiteiein adele Malthiihs Dadi thghidaag chia 2, 343 
Ee NI BIN IN i: siete erivndnlen cis Feands echeneseniceatstaniccepaniepalontadates aha a 263 
I Ey No. Fisiescencrreninrictmentiriensiimemnsevmnaranntatanrmnititainantioninniiatala 122 
te NUD I I cs csc nsiicw once mnsiiteiceenasicellianasaieseemasatieaaiaieiadaiiindel 817 
Re - AQOR V Dinan camer cmmnwenianimneaiisinnicidnicnd cael 580 
IN i cesses cote win or ibd kde ih dla alec AN ican tome edie 5, 356 
Flood control : 
Painted Reek-Reservel®, AgiSiciiiwscacdicsccccnsuncncmsdsbewen 19, 000 
Devil E. Twin, Warm and Lytle Creeks, Calif.__.__.__._____________ 14, 300 
Riverside, Gee nnndcnnnsnmennnisdcenints buaecmmenbae the 2, 100 
Russian River Reservoir, Oni secicuciiisisneimmseicccnnnduacioesale 13, 002 
San Antonio and Chino Creeks, Calif._._._._._.............._______ 12, 300 
San Joaquin River and tributaries, California__.._.._._.__..__.___ 11, 900 
Bartfore. (Folly. Brook), OenQin<ssacucsnsssncaalbedibanmanudoda 370 
Portneuf River and Marsh Creek, Idaho (Pocatello unit) .._____ 1, 260 
LAttio SOUS. RAVER, BOW Ga cemented ie cts needa 15, 500 
Tattle Creek Reservoir, Kans.*_........-..---... 92, 300 
Gatlotisbues, By iieice sos eae ee 4, 150 
I I idk cpa celininnan ines nent alsmchennea taeda ae 152 
Rough River Channels and Reservoir, Ky__.-.---...-___________ 9, 080 
GG. vee COMET ol, LAWN O IR csc recnncniisesaninsnssuiscintberelistb ewe ceed aa 80, 000 
PERRTO TAG OROE CORA one nc emncmmncnminnematioan tae 2, 060 
Baftomvilie Meservoin, MatOo ie ee ee 2, 800 
Worth Adams, Maes i Le ee 15, 600 
Te BODROCOR,  Skieninewsnnanudwdnaanmmmnemhdaltoa mee 7, 920 
Yazoo Basin, major tributaries, Mississippi_.._....._...._.....____ 27, 700 


1 Resumption—project cost includes amounts previously appropriated. 










WATER RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


Corps of Engineers, civil functions, projects 











NEW STARTS—FISCAL YEAR 1956—continued 

Estimated 
total cost 
(thousands 


Flood control—Continued of dollars) 





Otter Brook Reservoir, N. H 






















Chamita (Abiquiu) Reservoir, N. Mex_....-.-..--.--........_-_ 19, 400 
Werle le Qiaidiiiccniikinnneeneneemmmmanewnweneitdnwl cline te 1, 014 
Pen a BE Ga oi ccincicriaccnniemnnimnnanaibuadcclccadis 53 
Markham Ferry Reservoir, Okla. (contribution) ..........______ 6, 300 
SPOR ROROR ONT, - OU ie ittiiela kine cee dotiitih.. 81, 400 
RR TOISR IONE TEND, Phe cccesiicnncecncen bth ui od 11, 700 
Bradtora.- Meee ie in ee ae tu lu 8, 200 
IE Abi ith ince nceenietiniewaigticminmmnrrette th TMB EE Jus sus 4, 800 
BE A Is SRO ti cetncennresrheeninrestiineremnernempiaiainvant el ivngtiiddidsed 150 
Ser SN is CRO ie oe ss 4, 300 
One, BRN rnd dain iii a li 652 
SINNED OORT Sr BOR iri ark sistent rrrenindliaw lt sus ES 14, 000 


Ball Mountain Reservoir, Vt 






Multiple purpose with power : 


Fort Gaines lock and dam, Alabama____........-....__________ 85, 500 
Oe IE I cen etincnremmecnatinibbininmbbisditrioebitces 94, 600 
Reece see See BO cine menibibisele ell 93, 000 
EAS Re GIO oii sae csstaeee hR ctiaee thins illic 154, 000 
I IE aa nctercinencnrnctinemneniestncninsnb thine th bed si 41, 400 
Fe Se NE cee entnstnenentnminmnenhennenastittbialdhon oh kctelstDo Red ine 40, 000 
I I, inurinsinsintaicnencicncnanenensiinaiclles ies clitebitellen thks 50, 000 


Ice Harbor lock and dam, Washington.._...-_-..-......_-_.____ 5 
Subtotal 






Navigation: 


I iin de diese caer mnbarnnnmncnilliltdednn Abbie atdiatindm Libis bovis 29 
i OE OT RU a bile pn tsahinlai bniiniitieoha Litiehis sibitin dibwebisbalé chen, 23, 600 
Craig Harbor, Alaska__..._.......~-- Dh tiethaticed it reinsert tanks 365 
I ili plisivninhasee sidisedchiaedishD bas clenstcelbnictinidy sinhinidenatbl 173 
CIDE PRUE sR ceed nin wienpiiebsietied bated bie tmelstien scales 1, 915 
I RR MN a hi cect bass Deca sev bites wists bacintnndeinisle sith ig 1, 440 
ian eenceenencreeneemencneatnlteb tins heeds lsh the ceink tite on Sit 362 
NON SER, BOO btn ssle + tah aden sleek secinlnndsidiesibernincide 116 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor, Calif__.______-----.---..-_____. 485 
San Diego River and Mission Bay, Calif_._........._-..________ 10, 100 
San Joaquin River (Stockton Channel bank protection) Calif_____. 2, 226 
I en umeoenwmmninaklien dl 120 
TOE BERS RO SOD i retin db Henan iin eladGedn sails 1 
SUNOI  cchaias sere onenseupntoectebb ab bltdeclbrnn sds dba be lbsiial 8, 250 
I ics thicl miter winmicmmminirmabins Waedblideiniideis bald ie 68 
Apalachicola Bay Channel at Eastpoint and at Scipio Creek, Fla_ 45 
Intracoastal Waterway, Jacksonville to Miami, Fla.*_......_____ 19, 600 
Sas ren I i ld lel lbhldeh ali 22 
WU DOORN ROIIIN,  FIR cei eittrnniect there eeitictdbtcsthlcs b isshttislnwiidtieimid 27 


2 Resumption—project cost includes amounts previously appropriated. 


WATER RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


Corps of Engineers, civil functions, projects 


NEW STARTS, FISCAL YEAR 1957—continued 


Navigation—Continued 
Savannak Harbor, Ga 
Kawaihae Harbor, T. H 
Mississippi River regulating works, Ill.’ 
Lansing Harbor, Iowa 
Lock and dam 41, Kentucky 
Bayou Segnette Waterway, La 
Franklin Canal, La 
Rockland Harbor, Maine 
Scarboro River, Maine 
Cristield Harbur, Md 
Lowes Wharf Anchorage, Md 
Queenstown Harbor, Md 
Wicomico River, Md 
St. Catherines Sound, Md 
Boston Harbor (40-foot anchorage) Mass 
Cape Cod Canal, Mass 
Chatham (stage) Harbor, Mass 
Fall River Harbor, Mass 
Falmouth Harbor, Mass 
Nantucket harbor of refuge, Massachusetts 
Newburyport Harbor, Mass 
Weymouth Fore River, Mass 
Cheboygan Harbor, Mich 
Chippewa Harbor, Mich 
Eagle Harbor, Mich 
Great Lakes connecting channels, Mich 
Harrisville Harbor, Mich 
Holland Harbor, Mich 
Houghton-Hancock Bridge, Mich 
Whitefish Point Harbor, Mich 
Winona Harbor, Minn 
Vicksburg Harbor, Miss 
Hannibal Harbor, Mo 
Delaware River, Philadelphia to Trenton, Pa. and N. J 
Shoal Harbor and Compton Creek, N. J 
Sandy Hook Bay at Leonardo, N. J 
Absecon Inlet, N. J 
Barcelona Harbor, N. Y 
Great Lakes-Hudson River Waterway, N. Y* 
Jones Inlet, N. Y 
Oswego Harbor, N. Y 
Channel around Harkers Island, N. C 


a i ee a ee A 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


Masonboro Inlet, N. C 

Pamlico Sound to Beaufort, Marshallberg, N. C 

Pamlico Sound and Beaufort Harbor at sea level, North Carolina_ 

Toledo Harbor, Ohio 

Chetco River, Oreg 

Entrance, Oregon Slough, Oreg 

Garibaldi smallboat basin, Oregon 

Skipanon Channel, Oreg 

Umpqua River, Scholfield, Oreg 

Bullocks Point Cove, R. I 

Sakonnet Harbor, R. I 

Aransas Pass Channel, Tex 

Brazos Island Harbor, Tex 

oe River, channel to Victoria, Tex. (side channel to Sea- 
drift) 


1 Resumption—project cost includes amounts previously appropriated. 
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WATER RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


Corps of Engineers, civil functions, projects 


NEW STARTS, FISCAL YEAR 1957—continued 
Estimated 


total cost 
Navigation—Continued (thousands 


Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, Tex. : of dollars) 
(a) 36-foot channel 
(b) Channel to La Quinta 

Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex 

Deep Creek, Va. (7-foot channel) 

Kings Creek, Va 

Oyster Creek, Va 

Parrotts Creek, Va 

Thimble Shoals Channel, Va 

Waterway, coast of Virginia 

Bellingham Harbor, Wash 

Blaine Harbor, Wash 

Columbia River at Baker Bay, Wash 

Everett Harbor and Snohomish River, Wash 

Grays Harbor and Chehelis River, Wash. (Westhaven break- 

water) 

Quillayute River, Wash 

Shilshole Bay, Wash 

Willapa River and Harbor and Naselle River, Wash 

Milwaukee Harbor, Wis 


Subtotal 546, 101 


Beach erosion: 
Revere Beach, Mass 430 
Sand Hill Cove, R. I 90 


Subtotal 


Flood control: 
Gold Creek, Alaska 428 
Calion, Ark 840 
American River levees, California 2, 590 
Sacramento River, major and minor tributaries, California *____ 22, 000 
San Lorenzo River, Calif 3, 879 
Success Reservoir, Calif 14, 400 
Terminus Reservoir, Calif 23, 100 
Thomaston Reservoir, Conn 17, 500 
Blackfoot area, Snake River, Idaho 41 
New Harmony Bridge, Illinois 680 
Mansfield Reservoir, Ind 7, 970 
Muscatine, Iowa 906 
Sabula, Iowa 429 
Upper Iowa River, Iowa 943 
Abilene, Kans 830 
Salina, Kans 2, 190 
Topeka, Kans 16, 230 
ar I nnn its eee tak. 10, 600 
Amite River and tributaries, Louisiana 8, 128 
ee eee er we re er ee 7, 300 
Hodges Village Reservoir, Mass 5, 300 
Worcester, Mass 5, 270 
Battle Creek, Mich 6, 170 
Canton, Mo $1, 060 
Pomme de Terre Reservoir, Mo 18, 700 
Belzoni, Miss 285 
Yazoo River, main stem, Mississippi 19, 800 
Arkabutla Reservoir (U. 8S. Highway 51) Miss_.......-...___-- 591 
Billings, Mont 4, 150 


1 Resumption—project cost includes amounts previously appropriated. 





WATER RESOURCE PROGRAMS 157 


Corps of Engineers, civil functions, projects 


NEW STARTS, FISCAL YEAR 1957—continued 
’ Estimated 
total cost 
(thousands 


Flood control—Continued of dollars) 
Matthews Canyon Reservoir, Nev 780 
Pine Canyon Reservoir, Nev 
Endicott, Johnson City, and Vestal, N. Y¥ 6, 100 
Marmarth, 260 
Dillon Reservoir, Ohio’ 

Keystone Reservoir, Okla 
Amazon Creek, Oreg 

Jehnson Creek, Oreg 

Malheur Improvement District, Oreg 
Dyberry Reservoir, Pa 
Prompton Reservoir, Pa 
Reynoldsville, Pa 

Stillwater Reservoir, Pa 

San Antonio Channel, Tex 

East Barre Reservoir, Vt 
North Springfield Reservoir, Vt 
Townshend Reservoir, Vt 
Waterbury Reservoir, Vt 
Wrightsville Reservoir, Vt 
Jackson Hole, Wyo 


tiK NOON Qe rOoOOCOON AHP OOOO Ys 


Subtotal 
Multiple purpose with power: 


Greers Ferry Reservoir, Ark 
Barkley lock and dam, Kentucky 
Fort Peck (2d powerplant), Mont 
Denison Reservoir, Tex. 

(a) Recreational facilities 


0 
0 
0 


Horseshoe Cove, Fla 

Savannah River below Augusta, Ga 
New Richmond lock and dam, Kentucky 
Baton Rouge Harbor, La 

Mississippi River-Gulf outlet, Louisiana 
Cambridge Harbor, Md 

Gloucester Harbor, Mass 

Hyannis Harbor, Mass 

Wellfleet Harbor, Mass 

Au Sable Harbor, Mich 

Lac La Belle Harbor, Mich 

Manistique Harbor, Mich 

Saginaw River, Mich 

Black Rock Channel, N. Y 

Great South Bay, N. Y 

Columbia River-Chinook to Sand Island, Oreg 
Dam 8, Monongahela River, Pa 

Erie, Pa 


1 Resumption: Project cost includes amounts previously appropriated. 
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WATER RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


Corps of Engineers, civil functions, projects 


NEW STARTS, FISCAL YEAR 1958—continued 


Navigation—Continued 

Galveston seawall, Texas 

Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
(a) Guadalupe River, channel to Victoria, Tex 
(b) Realined route, vicinity of Aransas Pass, Tex 

Norfolk Harbor, Va 

Port Angeles Harbor, Wash 

Prairie du Chien Harbor, Wis 


Subtotal 


Flood control: 
Whitlow Ranch Reservoir, Ariz 
Conway County drainage and levee district, Arkansas 
Maniece Bayou, Ark 
Walnut Bayou, Ark 
Carbon Canyon Reservoir, Calif 
Middle Creek, Calif 
San Lorenzo Creek, Calif 
Kendrick, Potlatch River, Idaho 
Shelley Area, Snake River, Idaho 
Carlyle Reservoir, Ill 
Ottawa, Kans 
Waterloo, Nebr 
Hopkinton-Everett Reservoir, N. H 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Artesia, N. Mex 
Lower Heart River, N. Dak 
Roseville, Ohio 
Multnomah drainage district No. 1, Oregon 
Pendleton, Oreg 
Allegheny River Reservoir, Pa 
Allentown, Pa 
Lake City, Tenn 
Cooper Reservoir, Tex 


Waco Reservoir, Tex 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

North Hartland Reservoir, Vt 
Sheridan, Wyo 


Subtotal. 


Multiple purpose with power: 
Bull Shoals Reservoir (2 power units) 
John Day lock and dam, Oregon 


Subtotal 
Grand total, 1958 (57) 


Estimated 
total cost 
(thousands 
of dollars) 


9, 210 
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Bureau of Reclamation projects 


NEW CONSTRUCTION STARTS 
Estimated 
total cost 
(thousanda 


Fiscal year 1954: of dollars) 
Avonilale’ préject; “Miao... SE hk ee 222 
Central Valley project, Sacramento Canal division, California__- 66, 922 
Dalton Gardens project, Idaho 268 


Subtotal, 1954 (3) 67, 412 


Fiscal year 1955: 
Carlsbad project, New Mexico 1, 471 
Crescent Lake Dam project, Oregon 297 
Middle Rio Grande project, New Mexico 32, 837 
Minidoka project, North Side Pumping Division, (unit B), Idaho_ 2, 500 
Missouri River Basin project : 
Bostwick Division, Lovewell Dam, Kans 6, 178 
Glendo Unit, Wyoming 44, 255 
Hanover-Bluff Unit, Wyoming 3, 352 
Helena Valley Unit, Montana 11, 645 
Sargent Unit, Nebraska 14, 367 
Yuma Auxiliary project, Arizona 476 


Subtotal, 1955 (10) 117, 378 


Fiscal year, 1956: 
Central Valley project, Trinity River Division, California 262, 000 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Foster Creek Division, Washington___ 8, 338 
Deschutes project, Haystock equalizing reservoir, Oregon 1, 600 
Michaud Flats project, Idaho 4, 350 
Missouri River Basin project: 

Owl Creek Unit, Wyoming 4, 569 
Palo Verde project, Arizona-California 4,917 
Provo River project, Deer Creek powerplant, Utah 1, 067 
Santa Maria project, California 12, 040 
Yakima project, Roza Division, Roba powerplant, Washington. _ 2, 403 


Subtotal, 1956 (9) 


Fiscal year 1957: 
Collbran project, Colorado 
Colorado-Big Thompson project, Big Thompson powerplant, Colo- 


Colorado River storage project: 
Flaming Gorge Unit, Utah 
Glen Canyon Unit, Arizona 
Navajo Unit, New Mexico 
Loans to construct distribution systems 
Rathdrum Prairie project, Hayden Lake Division, Idaho 
Rogue River Basin, Talent Division, Oregon 
Savage Rapids Dam, fish protective facilities, Oregon 
Ventura project, California 
Washita project, Oklahoma 
Weber Basin project, Wanship and Gateway power facilities, 


Subtotal, 1957 (12) 
Fiscal year 1958: 
Little Wood River project, Idaho 
Crooked River project, Oregon 
"TOV CRURIEER: DE ORUCE, CIN ao insincere hiehsisictinpncnciitnmeetiicnapaeati catia es 
Subtotal, 1958 (3) 


Total reclamation projects (37) 
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Summary, Corps of Engineers-Bureau of Reclamation—New construction starts 
and resumptions, 1954-58 


— 


Total cost of projects Number of projects 


Corps of Bureau of Total Corps of Bureau of Total 
Engineers | Reclamation Engineers | Reclamation 


Thousands of | Thousands of | Thousands of 
dollars dollars dollars 

$67, 412 $151, 937 

117, 378 376, 815 

296, 284 1, 823, 472 

560, 455 1, 801, 401 


1, 051, 615 5, 020, 187 


Senator Cuurcn. Senator Watkins, owing to another committee 
engagement that I must meet at 10:30, I would like to invite you to 
preside this morning and call on the witnesses in whatever order you 
care to call them. 

Senator Warxrins. I shall be very happy to do that. 

I would much appreciate it, of course, if you would stay, but I 
would like to extend an invitation to my colleagues on both commit- 
tees to read the record that we are now making. 

Senator Cuurcu. I am sure they will do so, Senator. If you will 
take over and preside this morning I will appreciate it very much. 

Senator Watkins (presiding). Thank you. 

Mr. Elmer Bennett is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER F. BENNETT, SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to 
aes etre this committee on the subject matter of Senate Resolu- 
tion 248. 

Our objective, because of the fact that so much of the budgetary 
material on governmental programs is available, has been to make a 
statement which we believe puts the developments in Russia, as well 
as our own developments, in the proper perspective. 

I would like to make that clear before I proceed. 

A major role of the Department of the Interior is the conservation 
and development of water resources in the United States. It is nat- 
urally greatly concerned that conservation and development measures 
serve the best interests of this country both in the economic and social 
sense. 

Adequacy of conservation and development must be weighed in 
our national economic context and in the more complex scene of 
international competition. 

The efforts of the U. S. S. R. to develop its water resources are of 
interest to this department not only because of their technical ac- 
complishments, but also because of their effects upon Russian capabili- 
ties for competing in the worldwide struggle for national security, 
sometimes called the cold war. 

The United States must not risk losing this struggle. 

Many competent observers believe that this world struggle may be 
resolved on the economic front. The relative stalemate in military 
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and political fields has resulted in an emphasis on dynamic economic 
measures. Both the Iron Curtain countries and the free world desire 
to succeed in this phase of the conflict. 

Nevertheless, direct comparison of the United States accomplish- 
ments in water resources development with those of the U. S. S. R. 
or with those of Red China can be very misleading. 

It is important that we take into account our relatively different 
positions with regard to water resources. 

I would not want to be understood as reflecting a complacent atti- 
tude on economic development in Soviet Russia. There can be no 
question but what greater stress than ever is being laid by the Soviets 
on the development of an economic and industrial base from which to 
conduct a program of economic penetration. 

Khrushchev has been quoted as stating their goal to be: 

Catching up and surpassing the United States in per capita production within 
the shortest possible historical period of time. 

This concept provides both internal propaganda and the propaga- 
tion of the Communist faith elsewhere. 

There is little doubt of the high rate of economic growth in Russia. 
In 1950 their gross national product was about one-third of ours. 

In 1952 it may be about one-half of ours, according to expert 
observers. 

The committee print notes many reports of Soviet progress in the 
field of water development. Let us also note progress in the United 
States under the American way of life. 

In the field of power production, despite reported large percentage 
increases in U.S. S. R. production, their annual net per capital power 
consumption in 1956 was about 900 kilowatt-hours, while in the 
United States it was about 4,070 kilowatt-hours. 

Electric pag generating capacity in the United States in 1956 
was more than 3 times the capacity of the U. S. S. R., and the total 
power generation in the United States was likewise more than 3 times 
that of the U.S.S.R. (See table IT.) 

In the United States, almost four-fifths of the generating capacity 
is thermal, since our potential hydroelectric capacity would supply 
only a relatively small proportion of our power requirements, even 
if all economically feasible hydroelectric power sites were fully 
developed. 

It has not been the policy of the Federal Government to build 
thermal electric plants, except experimental nuclear plants or steam 
plants to firm up Federal hydro plants in the TVA region. Most of 
the power-generation facilities in the United States, therefore, are 
owned by private power companies, municipalities, public utility dis- 
tricts, or State power authorities, as aucune to complete central Gov- 


ernment ownership in the U. S.S. R. (See table I. 
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(Table I is as follows :) 


Tas_e I.—United States total electric power industry, Dec. $1, 1956 


Capacity in mega- Annual total 
watts generation ! 


Privately owned utilities 

aon (TVA, Corps of Engineers, U. 8. Bureau of Reclama- 
ion ; 

Munici 


= 


oes 


1 Billions of kilowatt-hours. 
Note.—Data from Federal Power Commission. 


Mr. Bennett. During the 6-year period, 952-58, the power-gen- 
erating capacity and the generation of electric power in both the 
United States and the U. § S. R. increased significantly. The per- 
centage increase in capacity in the U. S. S. R. was somewhat greater 
than in the United States. 

Total generation in individual years in the United States, however, 
ranged from between 3.5 to 3.9 times the generation in the U.S. S. R. 
during this period, with no significant downward trend. (See 
table IT.) 

(Table IT is as follows:) 


TaslLe II.—Comparison of total electric power industry, United States and 
Communist Russia 


Capacities in mega- Generation (billion Annual increase in percent 
watts kilowatt-hours) 


United |Communist; United |Communist) Ratio! | United |Communist 
States Russia 8 Russia 


119.1 


1 Ratio of United States generation to Communist Russia generation. 
2 Estimated on basis of F PC forecasts. 


Mr. Bennett. Soviet irrigation is reported to have expanded, yet 
that country is still experiencing an inadequate diet while the United 
States has exportable surpluses. 

The relative aridity of the U.S. S. R. places a greater importance 
cn irrigation in that country. Most of the good land in that coun- 
try is in a semiarid climatic zone. Even so, the area of irrigated land 
in the United States still exceeds the 11 million hectares—about 25 
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million acres—reported in the committee print as irrigated in the 
U.S.S. R. in 1956, 

According to the Bureau of the Census, 29,552,000 acres were irri- 
gated in the United States in 1955. Of this area, almost 27 million 
acres were in the 17 Western States, and of the 17 State total, 6,126,- 
000 were in Bureau of Reclamation projects. 

The irrigated area in the United States has increased steadily. In 
1955 it was eight times the irrigated area in 1890. The acreage in- 
crease during the 10-year sete 1945-55, was greater than in any 
previous 10-year period. (See table ITI.) 


TABLE III.—Irrigation in United States 
[Area in acres] 


17 Western Louisiana, 


, 270, 
2 26, 970, 689 


1 Estimated. Published value corrected for drought conditions, for duplications, or supplied for lack 
of detailed data. 
3 Of this total, Bureau of Reclamation says its projects cover 6,126,000 acres. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, except as noted. 


Mr. Bennett. Ce, while Russia has expanded her 


inland navigation facilities, it still does not have a transportation 
system comparable to ours. By their own reports there appears to 
be underutilization of the newly built facilities as, for example, the 
Volga-Don Canal. 

it has no highway network worthy of the name. 

In the United States the transportation of goods and people is one 
of the outstanding features of our economy. Our highway network 
has no counterpart in Russia and China, yet we are embarking upon 
a major improvement of the system. This will include over 41,000 
miles of superhighway. 

Our railroad system, unsurpassed throughout the world, has ap- 
proximately 3 times the mileage of theirs, even though their land 
area far exceeds our own. 

United States efforts to relieve the water pollution problem finds 
no counterpart in Russia. We are insuring sound water conservation, 
while in contrast water pollution in the U. S. S. R., particularly 
industrial pollution, is reported to be very serious. 

Municipal water supplies in this country now serve roughly 72 per- 
cent of the population with ample quantities of safe water. 

In the U. S. S. R. domestic water service is notoriously inadequate 
by American standards. 

Between 1947 and 1956 we built in the United States over 115,000 
acre-feet of reservoir capacity, a gain of 71 percent in these facilities 
for water conservation. These data do not include reservoirs of less 
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than 5,000 acre-feet capacity, of which there were many. This kind 
of water development and conservation can hardly viewed as 


laggard. 
The United States has made great efforts to protect fishery re- 
sources especially in the Columbia River Basin. 

On the other hand, it is a matter of record that the Volga develop- 
ment and industrial pollution have done great harm to Caspian 
fisheries. 

The United States has major programs cf flood protection and 
control which have saved much loss of life and untold millions of 
dollars in property loss. 

The U. S. S. R. has no counterpart programs. Instead, it takes 
either its losses or arbitrarily decrees flood zoning to eliminate the 
flood hazard. 

Basic Soviet decisions regarding water resources development are 
made by the Presidium which, in turn, guide state plans. Among 
their policy aims are— 

1. Development of heavy industry whatever the cost; 
2. Regional self-sufficiency ; 
. Industrial development responsive to strategic requirements ; 
an 
4. National self-sufficiency. 

These policy considerations are designed in large part to further 
Communist aims in the world. 

The Volga-Don-Baltic-White Sea waterway system is basically a 
means of lessening the strategic disadvantages of the landlocked 
position of European Russia. The canals will provide a means for 
the transfer of light naval vessels, especially submarines, between the 
several outlets to deep water. Commercial traffic on this system has 
been very disappointing despite official pressures for greater use. 
Soviet shippers still seem to prefer rail transportation. 

There can be little doubt about the rapid industria] development 
of the U.S. 5S. R. 

Senator Ellender, on January 28, gave a very interesting report 
on his observations of the Soviet efforts. Compared with the United 
States, the U. S. S. R. is investing a much larger percentage of its 
gross income in capital eee of all sorts. In fact, in 1958 
we are advised that capital-improvement investments in Russia are 
exceeding those in the United States. 

However, this is accomplished only by planned restraint on produc- 
tion of consumer goods. 

The Soviet technique has been described by the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency as forced-draft industrialization. What 
this means to the Russian people is pointed up by the fact that the 
consumer in Russia received only half of her total production in 
1956, while in the United States the consumer received over two- 
thirds of the total. 

The significance of this is all the more clear when it is realized that 
the gross national product in the U.S. S. R. was only about 40 percent 
of ours in that year. 

Russian engineers and scientists are indeed performing high-grade 
technical work in many fields—water-resources development is no 
exception. 
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Yet we must look behind these obvious achievements to determine 
the real costs and values. 

The autocratic government of the U. S. S. R. can and does arbi- 
trarily withhold from its citizens the full fruits of their labor. The 
“planned economy” provides for primary emphasis on heavy industry 
and related services. 

In effect, Russia is building material strength by excessive taxation 
of its working people. The average citizen has no choice in this. 
The Russian citizen has paid a tremendous price for little personal 
reward. Any prediction concerning future rates of expansion must 
be based upon the assumption that the individual Russian will con- 
tinue to accept this excessive taxation and individual privation. 

Such an assumption could well prove to be a fallacy, as the Hun- 
garian uprising demonstrates. 

Furthermore, the sixth 5-year plan was abandoned, and the new 
7-year plan incorporates reductions in many of the Soviet goals. 

Could not these reported goals for the future likewise prove to be 
excessive ? 

Perhaps of greatest pertinence to the United States is the ques- 
tion whether we are doing enough through our total efforts to 
strengthen our economic position in water resources, in view of our 
manifold responsibilities in the worldwide situation. Government 
effort in the United States is but a part of this total effort. 

Under our system of economy it can only supplement and comple- 
ment private efforts. However, it can mad does provide a favorable 
environment in which private economic effort can thrive. 

It would be a mistake to draw conclusions from Soviet and Red 
Chinese material accomplishments without a concurrent evaluation 
of the costs and benefits being derived. 

We cannot, and should not, be placed in a position which demands 
that we abandon any of our traditional freedoms or compromise the 
_— of our economic system. To do so would be tantamount to 

efeat. 

Our strength, indeed our past accomplishments, resulted from the 
energy and ingenuity of free men, working under a democratic form 
of government. 

In the final analysis the benefits enjoyed by our citizens amply 
demonstrate that our efforts have been effective. With proper aware- 
ness of the elements of economic conflict in the current world situa- 
tion, we are confident the American people and their Government 
will respond in every way necessary. 

The hearings of this committee have assisted in assuring that our 
people have that awareness. 

As the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency recently said: 

Certainly here we have the most serious challenge this country has ever 
faced in time of peace. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warxnins. Thank you, Mr. Bennett. 

I have no questions. 

Since there are no other Senators present, you will get off easy. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Francis Adams, Chief of the Bureau 
of Power, Federal Power Commission. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANCIS L. ADAMS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF POWER, 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to come 
here and discuss the power picture in the United States. 

I have a prepared statement which I believe is being circulated. 

Senator Warkins. You may go ahead and read it, or inake a sum- 
mary, whatever you wish. 

Mr. Avams. It is relatively brief. I will read if that is satisfactory. 

Senator Watkins. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, during the joint hearings held by 
these committees on February 17 and 18, several questions relating 
to the present and future power requirements and supply of the 
van tates were raised by members of the commitees and by their 
staiis. 

Since the Federal Power Commission maintains comprehensive in- 
formation on this subject, I have prepared for your convenience this 
brief statement with the accompanying exhibits which I think you 
mg Sos helpful in answering some of the questions which have been 
raised. 

I will first discuss the present and estimated future total power 
supply, hydro and thermal, of the country, and, next, briefly describe 
the present status of development of our hydroelectric power re- 
sources. 

These statistics and estimates of future power supply in the United 
States will then be compared with chatiabie information on Russia’s 


power development program to show the relative magnitude of the 


total power supply of the two countries. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE TOTAL POWER SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Table 1 shows the total electric-generating capacity, hydroelectric 
and thermal, and total production of electric energy in the United 
States by Federal Power Commission power supply regions in the 
year 1957, with projections at 5-year intervals to 1975. 


TABLE 1.—Electric generating capacity and production of electric energy of the 
United States, by regions with projection to 1975 (utility and industrial) 


Installed capacity at end of Production (billions of 
year (millions of kilowatts) kilowatt-hours) 


1975 | 1957 
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t 
II—Ohio Valley—Great Lakes 
III—Southeast 
IV—North Central Great Lakes 
V—Southwest 
VI—Midwest—Great Plains 
VII—Pacific Northwest 
VIilI—Pacific Southwest | 
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The figures in the table include utility plants, publicly and privately 
owned, and industrial plants. 

The table also shows the production of electric energy per capita 
for each region and for the Nation in 1957. The extent of each of 
the regions is indicated on the accompanying map. 

The table indicates that, by 1975, the total generating capacity in 
the United States is expected to increase from 145,700,000 kilowatts, 
with annual production of 716 billion kilowatt-hours, to 351 million 
kilowatts, with annual production of 1,631 billion kilowatt-hours. 

Such an increase would require, within the next 18 years, the in- 
stallation of more than 205 million kilowatts of new generating 
capacity, plus sufficient capacity to cover any plant retirements, to 
meet expected load demands, and provide the necessary reserve ca- 
pacity. 

The projections given in table 1 are those of the Federal Power 
Commission’s Bureau of Power, made in connection with the Com- 
mission’s regular activities. 

It might be noted that projections made by the Electrical World 
and by the manufacturers of electrical equipment are 20 to 30 per- 
cent higher than those of the Commission. 

Senator Watkins. How do you account for that, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. I think that is due largely to a more optimistic out- 
look. For instance, as the trade journal of the industry, I would ex- 

t the Electrical World to take an optimistic view of the future 
oad growth. I would also expect the electrical manufacturers to have 
a more optimistic outlook. 

The Federal Power Commission estimates are made for official 
use by the Commission, by other agencies of Government, and for 
poretiee by the Power Commission, and we feel that they should 

on a reasonably conservative basis. They are built up in detail 
by examination of population forecasts, customer uses, unit uses, and 
other factors. Generally speaking, you arrive at a lower total by 
that step-by-step approach than by making broad projections based 
on some economic indicator such as the gross national product. 

We do, however, consider those factors in making up our estimates. 

Senator Warxktns. You take the factors as they are, and you do 
not necessarily follow the United States Chamber of Commerce pro- 
jections ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. Having been a member of the chamber of com- 
merce, I think I understand that you are a little more cautious than 
they are, sometimes. 

Mr. Apams. The per capita energy production in 1957 for the 
country amounted to 4,202 kilowatt-hours, ranging from a low of 
2,490 kilowatt-hours in region VI, which is the north-central region 
to a high of 8,667 kilowatt-hours in region VII, which is the Pacific 
Northwest. Based on the Bureau of the Census population estimate 
of 228,500,000 in 1975, and the electric energy production estimate 
stated above, the per capita production for the United States in that 
year will be 7,140 kilowatt-hours. 

The average annual residential use of energy in the United States 
in kilowatt-hours per customer in selected years from 1930 to date, 
with projections to 1970, is shown in table 2. 
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TaBLE 2.—Average use of electric energy per residential customer in the United 
States 


Kilowatt-hours | Year—Continued Kilowatt-hours 
1950 


FORECAST 
Kilowatt-hours | Year—Continued 
960 


It will be noted that such use is expected to more than double within 
the next 12 years. The marked increase in such usage reflects the 
expanding use of laborsaving, comfort-giving, and entertaining 
devices in the home. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE HYDROELECTRIC POWER DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Table 3 shows the hydroelectric generating capacity in the United 
States, by years, from 1945 to 1957, broken down as to Federal proj- 
ects, non-Federal utility plants, and industrially owned plants. The 
total hydroelectric capacity of 27,676,000 kilowatts at the end of 1957 
accounted for 19 percent of the 145,700,000 kilowatts total installed 


capacity in all types of plants, thermal and hydro, operated by both 
utilities and industries. - 


TABLE 3.—Hydroelectric generating capacity in the United States 


[In megawatts !] 


Utilities 
Industrial 


Federal Non-Federal Total 


10, 291 14, 912 
10, 360 14, 848 
10, 375 14, 971 
10, 557 15, 652 
10, 870 16, 654 
11, 227 17, 675 
11, 467 18, 868 
12, 162 20, 419 
: 12, 734 22, 045 

10, 191 13, 020 2 

11, 300 13, 704 

12, 135 13, 519 : 

13, 018 13, 933 26, 951 


g 


15, 827 
15, 956 
16, 635 
17, 662 
18, 674 
19, 870 
21, 415 
23, 054 
24, 238 
25, 742 
26, 386 
27, 676 
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1] megawatt equals 1,000 kilowatts. 


Senator Warx1ns. When you speak of industries, you are talking 
of private industry ? 

Mr. Apams. I am talking of industrial operations such as refineries, 
or aluminum plants, and so on, that have their own power installations; 
that is industrially owned plants as distinguished from the electric 
power industry itself. 
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Senator Watkins. It would be privately owned ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. The United States has been in so many businesses 
we sometimes get the idea that the United States is also an industrial 
operator. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxrns. I wanted to be sure of the distinction you were 
drawing. 

Mr. Apams. These are all privately owned industrial plants. 

The latest Federal Power Commission estimates, as of January 1, 
1957, place the total undeveloped hydroelectric power in the United 
States at about 90 million kilowatts capacity, with average annual 
generation of approximately 867 billion kilowatt-hours. This esti- 
mate includes projects concerning which only limited data are avail- 
able. Some 56 percent of the Nation’s undeveloped power is in the 
area west of the Continental Divide, and 35 percent is in the Columbia 
River Basin. 

Combining the undeveloped with the total developed hydroelectric 
capacity indicates a total potential hydro capacity in the United States 
of more than 117 million kilowatts, with average annual production 
of some 500 billion kilowatt-hours. 

Thus, approximately 23 percent of the potential hydro of the country 
has been developed to date. 

As of January 1, 1958, nearly 30 million kilowatts of potential hydro 
capacity was either under construction or in various stages of planning 
and authorization, as summarized in the following: 

1. Under construction by Federal agencies as parts of multiple- 
purpose river-development programs, 5,800,000 kilowatts. 

2. Under construction by non-Federal] interests under Federal 
Power Commission licenses, 5,300,000 kilowatts. 

3. Under Federal Power Commission licenses, but not under con- 
struction, including additional units at existing projects, 3,800,000 
kilowatts. 

4. Included in applications for licenses or amendments pending be- 
fore the Commission, 5 million kilowatts. 

5. Included in preliminary permits outstanding or in applications 
for preliminary permits pending before Commission, 4,200,000 
kilowatts. 

6. Authorized for construction by Federal agencies, but not under 
construction, including additional units at existing projects, 5,600,000 
kilowatts. 

These amounts total 29,800,000 kilowatts. 

Completion of the installations listed above would more than double 
the hydroelectric capacity in the United States. 

The period within which this may be accomplished cannot be deter- 
mined with accuracy, but it appears likely that most of this potential 
capacity will be constructed within the next 20 years, possibly by 
1975. 

At that time the developed hydro capacity would amount to 57,500,- 
000 kilowatts, or nearly 50 percent of the total potential hydro of some 
117 million kilowatts capacity, including both developed and unde- 
veloped. 

This may be compared with the 23 percent noted above as the part 
of our total potential hydro that is now developed. 
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Senator Warxins. May I ask this question: Are we developing 
our hydro possibilities as rapidly as the power is needed ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; that is true, each hydro project is essentially 
a tailormade job to meet a certain need for power in a particular area. 

In cases where we are developing multipurpose projects under Fed- 
eral plans, of course, some other needs such as flood control and naviga- 
tion may be the primary motive. 

But, generally speaking, a hydro project is designed to meet a cer- 
tain expected need of the power demands in the area, sir. 

Senator Warkxrns. Is it also true that in nearly all of the hydro 
development areas we also have thermal plants as well to help us 
sustain the load. 

Mr. Apams,. That is true in all areas of the country. Only in the 
Northwest is the supply almost wholly waterpower, although there 
are some thermal plants in the Northwest region. 

In time, as the Columbia River resources are developed, more steam 
capacity will be required and is being planned for that area. 

Senator Warxins. How about in the Tennessee Valley area? 

Mr. Apams. In the Tennessee Valley area, which was originally a 
predominantly hydro area, steam capacity is now the predominant 
supply. 

enator WaTxkins. You say steam is now the predominant supply ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. The total supply in the TVA area today is 
about 10 million kilowatts, either operating or in the planned or 
construction stage, of which about 3 million is hydro and the rest is 
steam. 

About 70 percent of the TVA supply is steam. 

Senator Watkins. Outside of the TVA area, has the Federal Gov- 
ernment built thermal plants? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; except in certain defense installations, where 
I believe we have an occasional plant. 

Senator Watkins. Thermal plants in the other areas of the United 
States have been built and operated by private ay 

Mr. Apams. By private and publicly owned systems. None by fed- 
erally owned systems. 


COMPARISON OF THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIAN POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Available information indicates that the total installed generating 
capacity in Russia at the end of 1956 amounted to 42,785,000 kilowatts, 
including 34,425,000 kilowatts of thermal capacity, and 8,370,000 kilo- 
watts of hydro capacity. 

Generation in 1956 amounted to about 192 billion kilowatt-hours, of 
which 163 billion kilowatt-hours was generated in thermal plants and 
29 billion in hydro plants. 

With a population of around 200 million, the capacity per capita 
in Russia amounted to 0.214 kilowatts and the annual energy produc- 
tion per capital amounted to 959 kilowatt-hours. 

These figures may be compared with the following for the United 
States, withs 1956 population of 168 million: 

Capacity per capita, 0.816 kilowatts. 

Annual energy production per capita, 4,069 kilowatt-hours. 

The United States energy production per capita is over four times 
the Russian per capita energy production. 

22325—58——12 
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Senator Warsins. For the kilowatt-hours? 

Mr. Apams. The kilowatt-hours are over four times and the kilo- 
watts a little less than four times. 

Senator Watkins. That is per capita? 

Mr. Apams. Per capita; yes, sir. 

The total estimated potential hydroelectric power in Russia has 
been reported as 340 million kilowatts of capacity with annual produc- 
tion of some 2,978 billion kilowatt-hours, which is 3 to 5 times the 
estimated hydro potential of the United States. 

On the basis of these res, it appears that about 214 percent of 
the total Russian potential has been developed as compared with 23 
percent development in the United States. 

The following tabulation compares the total installed electric gen- 
erating capacity in the United States and Russia at 5-year intervals. 
Details by years are shown in table 4. 


‘Tas_e 4.—Total capacity of electric generating plants and production of electric 
energy in the United States and Russia (including industrial) 
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It will be noted that the United States superiority has more than 
doubled since 1940, having increased from 39,962,000 kilowatts in 
1940, to 94,547,000 kilowatts in 1956: 


Kilowatts 
UnitedStates | U.S.S.R. |UnitedStates 
superiority 
i stin ws deaindhiicncinbobaghibui nnnijadebdensilampeiiicninard mia heat 50, 962, 000 11, 000, 000 39, 962, 000 
Thine vsseupabldsaadeqnsdibbaanntcensiamnoendienecepaaien 62, 868, 000 10, 700, 000 52, 168, 000 
Tt nmnemntinnnnnnmentiee diiniaedivaitiigcatutectnnk bs.eltdiaia 82, 850, 000 22, 400, 000 60, 450, 000 
Pectdinsvnadadkguiadehinnibbsibeeshiwedandodteawinaaeghaeenn 137, 342, 000 42, 795, 000 94, 547,000 


As can be seen from the table, over that 16-year period, our su- 

riority in terms of kilowatts in excess of those available in Russia 
fea increased from about 40 million to 94 million. 

The following tabulation shows the average annual growth of 
installed electric generating capacity in the United States and Russia 
from 1940 to 1956. In the last 6 years, the United States has been 
adding capacity at an average rate nearly 3 times that of Russia. 


Average annual growth in kilowatts 


United States 





NotTe.—Maximum year (United States), 11,520,000; maximum year (U..8. 8. R.), 5,564,000. 


You will note, for instance, our rate has been 9,082,000 kilowatts 
per year during that 6-year period, whereas Russia’s has been 3,399,- 
000 kilowatts. 

Russia’s maximum year, which was 1956, was 5,564,000 kilowatts; 
our maximum year, 1955, was 11,529,000 kilowatts. 

I might note parenthetically there that we have scheduled for the 
present year over 16 billion kilowatts which should be installed. That 
may be compared with Russia’s maximum year to date of 5,564,000 
kilowatts. 

The accompanying chart shows a comparison of total generating 
capacities in the United States and Russia for the years 1940 to 1956, 
with projections to 1975. It shows graphically how the United States 
has been outdistancing Russia in the installation of electric generating 
capacity. 
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COMPARISON OF TOTAL GENERATING CAPACITIES 
IN THE 


UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 


UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
HYDRO AND THERMAL CAPACITY 
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As shown in the lower curve, if Russia is to catch up with the 
United States by 1975, it must install new capacity at the unprece- 
dented rate of 16,200,000 kilowatts annually, or at a rate more than 
4 times their actual rate—3,399,000 kilowatts—during the 6-year 

riod 1950-56, and nearly 3 times their maximum annual rate of 
installation (5,564,000 kilowatts) during that period. 

Senator Watkins. Before you leave that phase of it, I would like to 
go back to page 5 of your statement. I note that you report as follows: 

Available information indicates that the total installed generating capacity 


in Russia at the end of 1956 amounted to 42,795,000 kilowatts, including 34,425,- 
000 kilowatts of thermal capacity and 8,370,000 kilowatts of hydro capacity. 
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How do you account for that in a nation that has so much greater 
potentiality in the hydro field? 

Mr. Apams. I do not know the reason why they have only recently 
started extensive hydroelectric development programs, but it appears 
from information given by General Itschner in his testimony that 
they have planned now, either existing, under construction, or 
planned, something on the order of 25 million kilowatts of hydro. 

So they are now moving to an emphasis on hydroelectric develop- 
ment. Just how fast that 25 million kilowatts of capacity may come 
in, I don’t know, but it appears that it might take a 10-year period 
for full development of the tremendous projects described in that 
testimony. 

1 wouid expect for the future, for some years yet, the emphasis in 
Russia will be on water power. 

Senator Warkins. They certainly have been rather slow in that 
development until very recently. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; that is correct. I think these figures would 
indicate that. 

Senator Watkins. Does this conclude your paper ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. I would like to inquire into another field. 

Now, with respect to generating electric energy by use of atomic 
power, can you give any indication of the possibilities in that field? 

Mr. Apams. I hve not attempted to identify nuclear capacity in 
the projection on the chart. The chart, of course, includes all sources 
of supply, hydro and thermal. 

However, our projections would indicate, if you break them down 
by types of generating capacity, that by 1975, where we show 351 
million kilowatts, we would roughly indicate that about 15 percent 
of that will be water power and 85 percent thermal power. 

Just how much of the thermal will be nuclear power by that time, 
we do not know, but various estimates have been made which would 
indicate that possibly it may be as high as 10 percent. 

There are many different views of just how fast we will be able 
to develop nuclear power. 

Senator Watkins. That will depend on its cost, will it not? 

Mr. Apams. It will depend largely on its cost, and the development 
of the art of design of nuclear reactors and their ability to compete 
economically with other thermal sources. 

Senator Watkins. Several plants that have been installed up to the 
present time do not show a favorable ratio of costs with either hydro 
or thermal power. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

The large plant operating now at Shippingport, near Pittsburgh, 
is frankly admitted to be a high-cost plant. It is a research and 
development project. The costs there are estimated to be on the 
order of 55 to 60 mills, which is roughly 10 times what it costs to 
generate power at a comparable annual load factor in that particular 
area from conventional plants. 

Other plants, however, are in the design stage in other locations 
which have estimates of cost considerably below Shippingport, say 
on the order of 8- or 10-mill power. How fast can we get down to 
that point on a large scale remains to be seen. 
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I would expect that 10 to 15 years will be eer before we will 
be able to compete on a considerable scale with conventional types 
of thermal plants. 

Senator Warxtns. Of course, an atomic powerplant would prob- 
ably be well worthwhile because that plant can be taken anywhere, 
whereas you cannot get the hydro power everywhere. 

Mr. Apams. That is true. Thermal plants of any kind, conven- 
tional types, of course, have to be located with reasonable regard to 
the availability of the fuel supply, as well as nearness to the market. 

A nuclear plant can be teblity located where needed, except, of 
course, water supply is an important consideration. 

Senator Warxins. This is one comparison I think might be made 
between power production in the United States and in Soviet Russia, 
and that is that apparently in Soviet Russia they do not have to con- 
sider the cost factor of what can be produced out of the power 
development. 

Mr. Apams. I think that is generally true. 

However, I am sure they must give consideration to the cost factor, 
but to what extent they go into the rather rigid economic compari- 
sons that we do, I don’t know. I doubt very much that they do. 

Senator Warxrns. Private industry wilt not build a plant here 


unless it is productive and can be operated at a profit. 

Mr. Apams. That is true. The Russian plants are being built 
wholly by Government and can be built under whatever conditions 
the Government itself chooses to use, or what criteria they wish to 
follow and observe in determining the feasibility of the project. 


Senator Warxrns. I might also add that in Federal and other pub- 
lic power generation in this country, the cost factor is always a very 
heavy consideration, I mean the cost factor plays an important part 
in whether or not the plant will be built. 

Mr. Apams, Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. The Federal projects all have to be profitable, 
in other words; they have to sell power and make a profit on them. 

Mr. Apams. That is quite true. 

Senator Warxins. And repay the cost. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

It is our policy to apply the same economic principles to determine 
the feasibility of a Federal project as we do for a private project; 
that is, it must meet the test of the cost of the most likely alternative 
source of supply before we will consider the hydro project to be 
feasible. 

Senator Watkins. Do you have any information on the Russian 
development of atomic power used for generating electricity ? 

Mr. Apvams. No, sir; I have no details on that, although the Rus- 
sians reported at the World Power Conference in Belgrade last year 
that they have five large-scale reactors in the planning and construc- 
tion stage. 

I think 2 of them are under construction and 3 are still in the plan- 
ning stage. They did not give the capacities of all of them—they 
indicated they were large-scale plants on the order of 100,000 kilo- 
watts. 

They have not reached the stage of any significant addition to 
their power supply from that source. 
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Senator Warxins. Anywhere in the world, as a matter of fact, 
anywhere you have hydro power, atomic power is not competitive 
with hydro or thermal power at the present time. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. We have no area where nuclear plants 
= yet truly competitive with hydro power or conventional steam 
plants. 

Senator Warxrns. I was rather surprised in your statement about 
the power costs at Shippingport. I was advised sometime earlier 
that the cost is running well over 100 mills. 

Mr. Apams. I think that may be a figure that possibly includes a 
different ears of how much of the fuel costs are included in the 
cost. The fuel costs can affect greatly the total costs, depending on 
what charge the Federal Government makes for the use of the fuel. 
The fuel is in effect leased to the used—they do not own the fuel. 
Then a charge is made to them for the fuel that is used in the plant. 

Senator Watkins. Do you know what the lease terms are based on ? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; I do not. The Atomic Energy Commission, 
of course, has well-defined procedures that have been publicized as 
to how that charge is determined. 

Senator Warxrns. Thank you, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Warxins. The next witness is Mr. Phillips. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE R. PHILLIPS, CHIEF, RIVER BASINS 
BRANCH, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Puiures. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
letter of February 12, 1958, to the chairman of the Senate Committees 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and on Public Works, pointed out 
that the program of the Department of Agriculture having to do 
with river and related water and land resource development are its 
nationwide programs for soil and water conservation, administration 
of the national forests, and cooperative forestry. 

Under the soil and water conservation program several broad 
types of assistance are provided : 

Technical assistance is made available through soil conservation 
districts to assist individual farm and ranch owners and operators 
in planning and installing conservation measures on their properties. 

Local organizations are furnished assistancein planning and in- 
stalling watershed improvements for flood prevention or the conserva- 
tion, development, utilization, and disposal of water in small water- 
sheds. 

The cost of installing certain of these measures and improvements 
is shared by the department. 

The national forests provide protection to the upper watershed 
areas of many of the Nation’s important rivers. Cooperative assist- 
ance is furnished the States in the protection of non-Federal forest 
lands from fire and forest pests, in the production and distribution of 
forest planting stock and in the provision of forest management as- 
sistance to private landowners. , 

These various programs are carried forward on a countrywide 
basis in relation to the needs of our Nation and the ability of in- 
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dividual and groups of people, local organizations, and the States to 
proceed with their share of the activities involved. 

Senator Watkins. You mean share of the cost ? 

Mr. Puruprs. Share of the cost. 

Senator Watkins. What is that share? 

Mr. Puuuirs. It varies with the programs. It is a wide variation 
from a very high percent to a relatively small one. I don’t think it 
has ever been averaged, Senator, for all the programs. 

Water and soil are interrelated. Water conservation inevitably is 
tied to soil conservation in the broader concept of these resources. 
Water conservation likewise is part and parcel of any consideration 
of water supply, management, or its requirements by agricultural and 
nonagricultural users. 

All of our water comes to us, of course, as precipitation. For prac- 
tical purposes, it all falls on the land, as less than 2 percent of the 
country’s total area is in lakes and streams, This water either soaks 
into the soil, some of it percolating through to ground water level, or 
runs off immediately into streams and lakes or man-built reservoirs, 
except for that which evaporates. 

How much of the water supply is available for crops and livestock, 
municipal, and industrial purposes, wildlife, recreational, or other use, 
depends upon our ability to intercept this precipitated water as it 
moves endlessly to the ocean in surface streams or through the soil 
and underground. 

It is the amount of available, usable water that counts, and that 
depends upon the in-soak and runoff of each watershed. 

Although the earth’s overall water supply is relatively constant and 
is more than ample, we are increasingly plagued by seasonal and geo- 
graphic unevenness in its distribution in the face of constantly in- 
creasing demands for water. 

Most of us have to live with the water we have in our own water- 
shed or river basin. There are some exceptions due to transriver 
diversions. 

In other words, our water problems are, first of all, local problems, 
tied to the lands that comprise our fields and pastures and forests, 
watershed by watershed, State by State, river baaih by river basin. 
Together, they make up our increasingly pressing national water 
problems. 

Our growing soil and water conservation technology: With our 
growing population and increasing per capita use of water, we have to 
think in terms of maximum use of: all the water we have, some of it 
not once, but many times over, and our watershed plans, and broader 
river basin plans, as well, need to be developed on that concept. 

We are using more and more water all the time, 21 percent more in 
1955, for example, than we used in the United States in 1950. 

Four times as much in 1950 as in 1900, while our population was 
doubling. 

Our high level of industrial development has contributed substan- 
tially to this rapid increase in use of water. 

Our national water needs are expected to double again by 1975, 
while population increases 40 percent. Developments to supply the 
required water may be expected as the needs become evident. 

We, fortunately, have developed a sound and practicable soil and 
water conservation technology. It is a technology that has grown 
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during the last 25 to 30 years, and is still prowing, particularly water 
conservation techniques under impetus of the more recently expand- 
ing smal] watershed movement. 

The techniques of water conservation, management, and use as 
related to farm, forest, and other watershed lands are of more than 
ordinary significance. 

This conservation technological advancement has given us hope and 
tangible assurance of being able to cope with those parts of multiple 
water resource problems in our field of responsibility as public under- 
standing of those problems progresses, and as public and private de- 
terminations are made to do something about them as needs become 
apparent. 

It is not enough to have developed our technology as has been done 
by the Soil Conservation Service as the agency responsible for tech- 
nical leadership in the Department of Agriculture’s soi] and water 
conservation and flood prevention activities, experiment stations, and 
agricultural colleges. 

The real measure of its worth has been the way in which soil con- 
servation districts and other farmers and ranchers, and a growing 
number of communities throughout the country, have applied these 
conservation measures successfully and with profit on farm and other 
watershed lands. 

Basic soil and water conservation principles: In regular soil con- 
servation district operations, in small watershed projects, through the 
Great Plains conservation program, or otherwise, definite basic prin- 
ciples govern technical assistance provided through these undertak- 
ings as part of the department’s national action program of soil and 
water conservation. 

It is especially pertinent to review them briefly in consideration of 
why water conservation must start on the land: 

y soil and water conservation today, we mean proper land use, pro- 
tecting land against all forms of soil deterioration, rebuilding eroded 
and depleted soil, improving grasslands, woodlands, and wildlife 
lands, conserving water for agricultural and other uses; proper irri- 
gation, drainage and flood prevention; building up soil fertility, and 
making efficient and profitable use of these resources. 

The use and treatment of each acre of land within its capabilities 
and according to its need continues to be the starting point of modern 
soil and water conservation technology. 

This simply means using all of our land for the kind of production 
for which it is best suited. It means applying to the land those crop- 
ping, tillage, structural, water management, or other conservation 
—_ that will assure continued production efficiency from the 

and. 

Cropping, tillage, or other conservation measures to be applied or 
structures to be installed are determined by soil surveys and basic 
conservation plans. 

The detailed acre by acre soil surveys develop basic information on 
soil type and condition, slope, erodibility, and other factors, thus 
showing the land’s capabilities for cropping, pasture, woodland, or 
wildlife use. 

The conservation farm plan, based on the soil survey, is a field by 
field, practice by practice blueprint for the treatment and use of the 
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land. It calls for the most effective combination of practices needed 
todo the job. 

The objective of conservation planning is a sound soil and water 
conservation program coordinating the physical, economic, and hu- 
man resources of farm, ranch, or watershed. 

In short, soil and water conservation, as we know and practice it 
today, in an across-the-board operation, resourcewise, involving the 
entire range of interrelationships of soil, water, plants, animal life, 
and people. 

For example, the owners of the land on which rain and snow falls 
have the first opportunity to use that water on those lands to maintain 
them in stable and productive condition, and to support the farming 
or ranching economy for which the land is suited. 

This implies, of course, responsibility also on the part of the land- 
owners in their own and the community’s and public interest. 

Growing experience confirms that what is good practice for flood 
prevention and general community and public interest, also is good 
for those who own and operate the land; that is, from the standpoint 
of more efficient and stable operations making for the production of 
what we need, in the amounts needed, when we need it. 

Today’s broadened conservation concept takes in all the resources 
of the community, the State and the Nation. It involves small water- 
sheds and entire river basins, as well as the individual farms and 
ranches or other properties in them. 

Perhaps most significant of recent broadened resource conservation 
authorizations for meeting public need and demands is the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act—Public Law 566 of the 83d 
Congress, as amended. 

Watershed protection and flood prevention: Efficient water utiliza- 
tion is the key to resource conservation anywhere, and the small water- 
shed with which this act is concerned is a key unit in our soil and 
water conservation efforts. 

The Watershed Act, for the first time, has given truly national rec- 
ognition to the important place of upstream watershed improvements 
in our flood prevention efforts and in water conservation, development, 
utilization, and disposal. 

Congress made it clear that the additional authority under the 
Watershed Act should be used to complement both existing and agri- 
cultural soil and water conservation programs and needed programs 
for development and flood protection of major river valleys. 

Thus the act essentially provides a basis for coordinating locally 
undertaken upstream watershed improvements with water resource 
development projects on major rivers. 

Because much of our water supply sooner or later crosses farm or 
ranch lands, though a great deal of it falls first on forest lands, water 
conservation and management is principally an agricultural problem, 
and watershed protection, accordingly, is basically an agricultural 
undertaking of community wide concern. It properly takes into full 
account the multiple use of our water supply, and depends upon the 
teamwork of all affected interests. 

Land treatment goes with or, actually, precedes other watershed- 
protection measures. Even where supplemental flood prevention of 
water-management structures are required, agronomic, woodland, and 
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other measures on the watershed above them are of first importance in 
guaranteeing the efficiency and long life of the structures. 

The Watershed Act requires that at least 50 percent of the land 
above any retention reservoir be planned for conservation land treat- 
ment. This provides a further incentive for landowners to speed up 
their rate of application of conservation cropping, tillage, and other 
land-treatment practices. 

Local, State, Federal teamwork is essential. The principles em- 
bodied in the watershed authorization extend the basic concept of the 
soil-conservation districts organized and managed by farmers and 
ranchers under State or Territorial enabling laws in the 48 States and 
4 Territories. That is the concept of local initiative and responsibil- 
ity; teamwork between local, State, and Federal agencies, and Fed- 
eral, technical, and financial help provided only when local people 
justify and request it. 

‘ao president summed it up this way when he signed Public Law 


This act recognizes by law for the first time the great importance of upstream 
watershed protection in an overall water-resource policy. For the first time, 
also, this act provides a broad program of Federal, technical, and financial assist- 
ance to such local watershed groups as are willing to assume responsibility for 
initiating, carrying out, and sharing the costs of watershed protection which will 
help conserve water for agricultural use and supplement any needed downstream 
flood-control measures. 

Watershed projects are not Federal projects—the Federal Govern- 
ment does not construct them. A project application must be made 
by a local organization that has authority under State law to carry out, 
maintain, and operate the works of improvement provided for in the 
act. This, usually, is a soil-conservation district, but may include 
other organizations, such as watershed, irrigation, or conservancy dis- 
tricts, or a municipality, to carry out a joint program. 

Federal financing is provided for 100 percent of the flood-prevention 
structural part of a watershed project, over and above locally provided 
land, easements, and rights-of-way, water rights and land treatment, 
and Federal cost sharing is provided for irrigation, drainage, and other 
agricultural water management. 

But the entire construction costs and engineering services must be 
borne locally for the municipal or industrial water-supply part of a 

roject, though Federal loans or advancements may be made to assist 

ocal organizations in meeting their share of the costs. 
Senator Warktns. Is any interest charged on money that goes into 
oans? 

Mr. Putiiirs. Yes, sir. The State’s role in operations through the 
Watershed Act, likewise, is an essential one. Thus, as a condition to 
the provision of Federal assistance, State water laws and individual 
water rights must be fully honored, and initial approval of proposed 
watershed projects is required by the designated State agency. 

Thirty-eight States so far have enacted 80 pieces of legislation to 
enable local groups to make better use of the Federal aid available in 
watershed protection. 

Soil and water conservation in river-basin development: The De- 
partment of Agriculture has an interest in the broader river-basin 
aspects of water-resource development, outside the scope of the small 
watersheds, as such. Developments on the main streams have im- 
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pacts upon the use and management of their watersheds. It is going 
to continue to be important in all our river-basin development 
efforts—involving, sometimes, complex interrelationships of water- 
shed lands, flood plains, and stream channels—to have careful plan- 
ning and coordination of works of improvement and the fullest 
Federal and State cooperation. 

Representatives of agricultural interests must participate in the 
comprehensive planning and development of water resources in river 
basins all along the line. 

The Department recognizes its responsibilities and opportunities 
for working with the agencies represented on the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Water Resources and in the Interagency River Basin Com- 
mittees in Missouri, Arkansas-White-Red, Columbia, Pacific South- 
west, and northeastern areas, as well as with all responsible local, 
State, and regional interests. 

Working with these committees enables us to help coordinate the 
soil and water conservation and related agricultural activities in 
which the Department has assigned responsibilities, and other de- 
velopments for which other agencies have primary responsibility. 

The Department of Agriculture is participating in several surveys 
under the provisions of section 6 of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act. That section authorizes the Department of 
Agriculture to cooperate with other Federal, State, and local agencies 
in investigations and surveys of the watersheds of rivers and other 
waterways as a basis for the development of coordinated programs. 

The Soil Conservation Service has general responsibility for such 
activities, with the Forest Service and Agricultural Research Service 
participating, respectively, on the forestry and economic aspects. 

As an example of such surveys, at the request of the Corps of 
Engineers, the Department of Agriculture is cooperating in a review 
of the corps’ lower Mississippi River and tributaries project. This 
participation makes possible the consideration of the probable effects, 
upon agricultural development and upon the use of Mississippi River 
Delta lands, of flood control and major drainage improvements pro- 
posed by the corps. 

Also, at the request of the Corps of Engineers, the Department of 
Agriculture is cooperating in a review of the corps’ reports on the 
water resources of the Delaware River Basin. 

Information is being developed on existing and probable agricul- 
tural and other rural needs for water, upon opportunities for water 
development and use, and upon the place of watershed improvements 
in the development of the water resources of the basin. 

Participation in a similar survey of the Potomac River Basin 
is just getting ee 

y direction of the President, the Department of Agriculture is co- 
operating with the Department of the Interior in a reappraisal of the 
direct agricultural benefits to be expected from development of the 
participating projects of the Colorado River storage project. 

A USDA field party of technicians, with assistance, as needed, from 
the regular field organizations of concerned Department of Agricul- 
ture services and the agricultural colleges of the concerned States, is 
engaged in the necessary fieldwork and is preparing reports on the 
various projects. 
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The fieldwork and report preparation are being carried on in co- 
operation with field representatives of the Bureau of Reclamation in 
accordance with mutually agreed-on schedules. The impact of proj- 
ect facilities on lands and improvements administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the relationships between project facilities 
and watersheds are also being considered. 

Other such surveys of the watersheds of river-basin areas also are 
underway in cooperation with Federal and State agencies. 

Moving ahead with water conservation on land-use basis: Various 
departmental agencies have contributed to progress in the water-re- 
source field charted to date. The Agricultural Research Service has 
focused increasing resources on the problems of soil, water, and vegeta- 
tion. 

The cost-sharing aid extended through the agricultural conserva- 
tion program, the conservation reserve, and the credit programs 
adapted to conservation by the Farmers’ Home Administration have 
played an important part. 

The Forest Service and Federal Extension Service have aided and 
encouraged the State forestry and extension services to bring effective 
conservation help to farmers and ranchers. The Soil Conservation 
Service has provided technical assistance. 

The groundwork has been well laid in the past 20 to 25 years for 
effectively moving ahead with water conservation in proper relation 
to agricultural and other land use. 

We have such efficient conservation tools to work with as the pro- 
grams of the more than 2,775 soil-conservation districts, that now in- 
clude almost 90 percent of the country’s farmland, and the small water- 
shed projects authorization. 

The Great Plains conservation program now getting underway is 
another tool of special importance and major promise in the Great 
Plains area. 

Water-conservation device, such as ponds and terraces, are an im- 
portant feature of this regional conservation undertaking. 

These are, also, of the agricultural conservation program and of the 
newer cost-sharing conservation reserve program. 

Soil Conservation Service records show that, as of December 31, 
1957, technical assistance had been furnished by that agency through 
soil-conservation districts in the planning and construction of various 
measures and practices for water conservation and use. Included 
were over 885,000 farm ponds, nearly 22,000 small irrigation reser- 
voirs, and over 45,000 farm sprinkler irrigation systems. 

Technical assistance also was furnished in planning and applying 
improved irrigation water application and management practices on 
over 12,775,000 acres of irrigated farmland and improved drainage 
on over 20 million acres of farmland. 

As of May 1, a total of 852 applications for Public 566 watershed 
planning and construction assistance had been received in Washing- 
ton from local groups. 

Of those, 351 in 46 States and Hawaii had been authorized for 
planning assistance, of which 83 in 36 States had been authorized for 
actual operations. 

Also, a report on March 21 on the new Great Plains conservation 
program showed that since December 1957 about 1,565 farmers and 
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sane either had signed contracts or filed applications for partici- 
pation. 

Incidentally, each of these participants, and those to follow, pledge 
themselves to put into effect complete conservation farm or ranch 
plans—one of the most important features of the entire program. 

The soundness of upstream watershed protection and flood pre- 
vention—water conservation beginning on the land—is becoming in- 
creasingly evident. Its effectiveness has been demonstrated repeatedly. 

It nee gues itself in the soil conservation districts, in those sab- 
watersheds which so far have been treated in the 11 flood prevention 
projects authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944, and in various 
ones of the 55 pilot small watershed projects on which conservation 
land treatment and needed structures have been finished or are near- 
ing completion. 

e have seen the results when heavy rains occurred, in measurable 
dollars and cents benefits, in the watersheds of the Little Sioux in 
Iowa, the Washita in Oklahoma, the Trinity in Texas, and elsewhere 
over the country. 

How such watershed flood prevention measures performed in re- 
ducing flooding, silting, and other damages during the spectacular 
rainstorms in Texas and Oklahoma in the spring of 1957 is a fas- 
cinating story of itself. 

Report after report came in of little or no such damage on the 
treated creek watershed in the Trinity and the Washita watersheds, 
with major flooding and other damage occurring on adjacent and 
virtually indentical untreated drainages. 

As an example, Soil Conservation Service estimates were that the 
135 completed floodwater retarding structures that functioned in the 
Trinity prevented $1,080,000 in damages to crops, pastures, livestock, 
homes and buildings, roads and bridges, and utilities. 

They also trapped and held back about 5,000 acre-feet of sediment. 

These savings were to flood plain lands in the tributaries alone, and 
included no benefits claimed in the main stem bottom lands. 

Comparable flood-damage prevention was reported from the 
Washita watershed, where work on Sandstone Creek and other tribu- 
taries repeatedly has proved its effectiveness in recent years. 

Summing up, our flood prevention people figured that if complete 
watershed treatment of all applicable watersheds had been in effect 
during those storms in the affected Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas 
area, damages would have been reduced by about 70 percent. That 
would have provided benefits of approximately $109,320,000. That 
would represent a most substantial and worthwhile saving. 

We still have a tremendously big job to do in farm and watershed 
conservation, and in helping to prevent floods and alleviate drought. 

Competition is increasing year by year for our water supply, for 
agricultural, municipal and industrial, recreational and other uses. 
So is competition for our likewise limited supply of available good, 
productive land, as cities, industry, highways, and other nonagricul- 
tural users continue to take over more than a million acres of cultivable 
land each year. 

Although a very substantial part of the basic soil and water con- 
servation work, particularly in water resource conservation, remains 
to be completed. We shall know more precisely how big the job 


ahead really is when the information has been gathered and compiled 
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in a national conservation needs inventory which is now underway 
by the Department of Agriculture in cooperation with State and 
other interests. 

Our experience as a nation demonstrates that as needs for the de- 
velopment of water resources have occurred, programs to meet those 
needs have been successfully provided. Today there is widespread 
public recognition of and support for programs of conservation to 
protect and enhance the productive capacity of our renewable natural 
resources. 

There is growing recognition of the communities of interests exist- 
ing between the management and use of lands and the availability of 
needed supplies of clean usable water. There is a growing body of 
technical and economic information provided by research and basic 
data collection agencies. 

This fund of knowledge already is substantial. There is recognition 
of need for its enlargement. 

In our kind of society maximum progress in any area of endeavor 
is achieved when there is the maximum degree of public understand- 
ing of and support for the purposes of the undertaking. 

There is a high and growing degree of public understanding and 
support for conservation and for development of our water resources. 
This understanding and support is widely distributed among all 
levels of government, private groups and organizations, and the gen- 
eral public. 

Maximum development of water resources occurs when public pro- 
grams provide recognition of and participation for this widely dis- 
persed support. 

We have every confidence of the Nation’s ability to meet our needs 
for resources development, including water resource development, 
within the framework of our democratic institution and in accord with 
the principles of representative government. 

Senator Warkrns. Can you give us an idea of the capacity of these 
22,000 smaller irrigation reservoirs ¢ 

Mr. Putiuutes. We don’t have information on those combined, but 
they are relatively small, usually for use on an individual farm. 

Sometimes they serve a small group of 3 or 4. 

Senator Warxrns. Mr. Phillips, that is a very fine paper on the 
way the development of soil and water conservation in the United 
States is being taken care of under the Department of Agriculture. 

Do you know whether Russia has anything comparable to our water 
development under the Soil Conservation Service small watershed 
program ? 

Mr. Pures. According to the information we have there is 
nothing of that sort. 

Senator Warxrns. Of course, in making an overall appraisal of 
the conserving of our water resources you have to take into account 
this very excellent program for water conservation on the farms and 
in the small watersheds. 

Mr. Putiires. We think that is the key to the planning and use 
of the Nation’s water supply. 

Senator Warkins. There is no doubt but what it plays an impor- 
tant part. I may have disputed some phases of that program, but I 
personally believe it is one of the most important parts of the water 
conservation program. 
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The study that the committee has been making in this particular 
hearing is with reference to the situation in the United States com- 
pared to that in Russia. 

We felt that in order to have a proper understanding of just what 
is being done in the United States we should call in the Interior 
Department, the Federal Power Commission, and the Department of 
Agriculture to tell the story as they know it with respect to water 
development. 

I have never read of any comparable program in Russia which 
compares to our soil and water conservation program in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Thank you very much. 

I may say of the other papers that were presented here they were 
very able and red have brought to our attention and we have now 
made a part of the record the statements of fact which gave us a 
better understanding of our own Nation’s program. 

I have the feeling that the presentation before today’s hearing was 
more or less a one-sided one, it did not quite give the whole picture. 

I do not mean that it was intended to be one sided but it did not 
give the whole picture. I felt we ought to have all the facts here. 

the representative from the Army engineers have any comment 
to make on the statements that have been made? 


STATEMENT OF COL. STANLEY REIFF, EXECUTIVE, CIVIL WORKS 
OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


Colonel Retrr. I believe not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Watkins. You might identify yourself, for the record. 

Colonel Reirr. I am Col, Stanley Reiff, executive, civil works office, 
Chief of Engineers. 

General Itschner is sorry he was not able to be present this morning. 

General Person, Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil Works, is 
still out of town. 

I am here at the request of the chairman as an observer. I believe 
the corps has no further statement to make than that which was made 
by General Itschner in the first place, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warxrins. I am sure the committee appreciates your ap- 
pearance this morning, your willingness to come and observe. 

If we desire to ask further questions, you no doubt will respond. 

I have no questions to ask you on the matter, but I do appreciate 
also the information that was brought by the Army engineers to this 
committee. 

You brought such information as you were asked to bring to lay out 
policy and I think you responded very well. 

I still say that we did not have quite the complete picture and I 
think now it is much better rounded out than it was before. 

I do not know whether we have it all now, because it is difficult in 
a large country, and with so many activities going on, to get all of the 
statistics in so that you can have them up to date almost to the very 
hour of the very month you are making the investigation. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your appearance here. I believe I am 
instructed by the chairman who designated me as the chairman to end 
the hearings now. That is the order. The committee will be in 
recess. 

(Thereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the Joint Committee was adjourned.) 
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(The following exhibits were submitted by Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, 
general manager of National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
in response to requests by members of the committee :) 


Electrification loans comparison of budget estimates with funds authorized, fiscal 
years 1949-57 


Budget request 


314, 182, 305 


45, 000, 000 


160, 000, 000 
5 214, 000, 000 | - 


6 414, 000, 000 
7 179, 000, 000 


* 1, 023, 000, 000 


1 Congress authorized a new loan authorization of $350,000,000. However, the appropriation act included 
a provision requiring that reductions be made in the various appropriations and loan authorizations included 
= ame 08. Under subsequent legislation the authorization for electrification loans was reduced to $264,- 
2 Congress authorized a reserve authorization of $150,000,000 which was to include the uncommitted 
balance of reserve authorization available as a carryover from the fiscal year 1950. The carryover into 1951 
of $139,957,974 included an uncommitted balance from the 1950 reserve authorization of $110,817,695. 

3 Truman estimate. 

4 Eisenhower estimate. 

5 Congress provided a new loan authorization of $214,000,000 with a provision that not to exceed $25,000,000 
be placed in reserve until needed June 4, 1956. 

6 Regular authorization of $214,000,000 provided in Public Law 554 dated June 4, 1956. Supplemental 
authorization of $200,000,000 provided in Public Law 85-15 dated Apr. 16, 1957. 

7 Congress provided a new loan authorization of $179,000,000 with a provision that not to exceed $20,000,000 
be placed in reserve until needed. 

8 1954: includes Eisenhower requests only. 

6 1957: $214,000,000 authorized June 4, 1956, included in the $414,000,000 so not reflected in subtotal. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration. 
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Average monthly kilowatt-hour consumption per farm consumer by calendar 
years, 1948-56, REA distribution-type borrowers 


1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


121 | 134 146 | 165 | 184 
111 | 128| 149 

131 | 151 | 172 

93 

423 | 





New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico_. 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohi 


Pennsylvania 
Rhede Island 


250 
141 
248 
261 
156 
645 
116 
314 
271 
136 | 116] 182; 242] 308 


Source: Statistical Services Section, Administrative and Loan Accounting Division, July 19, 1957. 
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Average monthly kilowatt-hour consumption per total consumer by calendar 
years, 1948-56, REA distribution-type borrowers 


1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


SOG icc itgiglinaiddcciecsqhand 166 | 180 | 206 | 230] 254) 285 | 312 345 
171 |} 104} 213 | 221) 248) 268 299 
363 | 531 | 642 | 818) 811 | 816 857 
97 | 111} WI7|{ 134) 171) 173 186 
340 | 375 | 400 


Kentucky 
a. Dae tonite wnt ai Aosittes 
Sn <cinin cil notin teats dina «me albenignanitamens antes 
Maryland 
Massachusetts ie est 
Michigan 169 | 181 
Minnesota-_-_. Ff salad 220 | 243 
Mississippi- . seal 158 | 174 
Missouri__- 3 189 | 207 
: 312 343 
Nebraska. --- , 206 | 234 
5 S844 939 
New Hampshire 89 95 
BE OI sd canles <gebtstin niin =: oemeneteaee <A 184 | 219 
ON ef ioe ee Ok <a 243 | 327 
; ‘ 208 | 229 
103 124 
180 | 190 
220 247 
113 | 123 
Oregon 473 | 620 
Pennsylvania 170} 189 
Rhode Island 
South Corolina-.-.__- eo 
South Dakota 


195 
165 | 178 
Washington 867 |1, 005 
West Virginia 116 | 124 
268 | 309 
315 | 363 
221; 185| 219] 239; 401; 421 


Source: Statistical Services Section, Administrative and Loan Accounting Division, July 19, 1957. 
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Increase in purchases of wholesale electricity by REA borrowers, 1953-56 





1953 kilowatt- | 1956 kilowatt- | Average 
hour ho 





State ur annual 

increase 

Percent 
II, «oh Side Cee abe cnk Sak sn ded chidie Send 470, 786, 616 617, 771, 700 9.4 
INGE 5 aides sa Mes 92 bB ie iaclh one Ede i eu alinene dino a 82, 679, 585 120, 618, 100 13.5 
EG hots hich wdobtdnn babbbccbdbh-snsdiaccoke nao dibacia 263, 558, 263 511, 198, 200 24.8 
SS a pO et Re ee 21, 588, 321 27, 198, 500 8.0: 
incl ide delbaney iienapdilinndsGhkantadlbeob dibbed 226, 259, 900 406, 249, 400 21.4 
a ot oe tl cmemae eae acid 23, 151, 000 33, 345, 000 12, 9 
I i ol Se AN aS Sc. illic a nindichnnschdboopebibkod 109, 854, 782 189, 329, 000 18.8 
Senne dition de Dic=obahledwah Aladin anda ababiie-ah«bidhe ou 609, 999, 166 928, 222, 800 15.2 
RE Re ee ee Tee es 67, 433, 713 124, 295, 700 22.8 
Sth ane ddnadntésnnsAcherhtileodediinssobines> diab a 444, 721, 868 610, 182; 700 11.1 
cbt a tnk th okenbil <ninthipe dn bihiostatibhedenitekoo 525, 975, 736 707, 236, 000 10.2 
A eed cdabbsinardbbin ts UEhacedihons aekbonnvibued 552, 974, 425 752, 649, 800 10.8 
Rt aed ete rk ok Be etn aaa as 208, 683, 153 293, 713, 700 12.1 
ES we died thine mb combo debiidesduibtene dees 512, 954, 039 767, 634, 900 14.5 
NS i Sen oA ech on dibibedndid=oebininandiublows 159, 272, 440 239, 033, 400 14.5 
ER it eT ilar ck Libs ah SES cde Sieobsakdeashdghnad 5, 656, 687 6, 900, 000 6.9 
ESE BTS SO a Re a ee ee ee ty 107, 323, 880 160, 581, 200 14.2 
PS ae ae SaaS NUR EE be ene 137, 108, 227 196, 138, 400 12.7 
I ee Raa ks Wh a ciedeeatcnbcaknghh<aennd 645,981, 109 869, 485, 900 10.2 
ce RAR a sl a Sw nets edn San tlgdwee ahem ss 567, 568, 921 871, 165, 000 15.4 
I RN Di oes adit cunibianh Sksaan 573, 752, 062 773, 648, 200 10.5 
I ih IO oi il ae oh de dumiaaneisinbancdeieks s 166, 204, 226 267, 358, 200 17.3 
Ee a ata oa Bbdiesohtboapdiaiwd 348, 178, 078 542, 878, 700 14.8 
Oe ol oie. al. co Sop aktensedibisce 10, 319, 667 11, 440, 000 3.2 
00k. AS oan due adncinbactnutidindbdtiihed 32, 921, 140 40, 725, 500 12.3 
IE 8a Se Yk is acta enadech aenod 8, 785, 000 12, 472, 500 12.4 
OL Se. etd Lactsbns sak ddbacduGipbenetdeadbdiniwe 125, 134, 575 245, 102, 500 24.1 
ol Be Eat Leh ap dinipnaehigius aibasce<ghhns 16, 682, 707 20, 750, 300 7.5 
SSE RRC ane eee ED ae: 351, 633, 477 555, 731, 200 16.4 
Oe ae os. can adedeas neiabeos dikes 192, 013, 416 297, 582, 500 15.7 
RR RE ee a ee eee ae oe 465, 659, 540 645, 697, 000 11.6 
IE oo. STi ic ccd BRena Badman dhnisnde pied hiebacedtte<d 238, 083, 858 353, 027, 400 14.0 
DRI. sl diikwndsdigeeelb de won cpibpekamption)<ansh athe 248, 391, 884 380, 300, 200 15,2 
ED Sith dn thang ahjoss Miwdadddoadebhboapaipend 191, 447, 589 271, 747, 400 12.4 
 . Cngiobabbinnnp 4ESbuiieESénase¥ ibe on quit <i 262, 530, 925 385, 095, 300 13.4 
EE Bs. Bid hn ch dhbbenuapafeaccdnscseddshes 173, 775, 957 281, 096, 800 17.2 
nnd nant csbbhbh dbihnsbennbindcqaianenesue 1, 521, 656, 992 | 2, 166, 569, 600 12.7 
DN RE es ee, al UE ce eeaadaitikue nde een 851, 709, 580 | 1, 280, 144, 800 14.5 
ad aed os oa) wie eesude Seba sbagbhed 8, 761, 770 9, 737, 700 3.5 
8 eae te ie cn it abwebdiganon 15, 027, 008 19, 979, 600 10.0 
he ia Es ot eidvebeniteenshodkes haces 192, 101, 034 301, 628, 800 16.2 
TS fo tik ag alhislw ap aidte~nndilseagemewenniesel 336, 102, 789 467, 455, 600 11.6 
I ee ore hs bn witha dahietceechghesyceined 5, 103, 900 5, 357, 600 1.6 
RE. ob dthinidaDbaset abithoap aide asngipiiedecigtimenapbicwe 294, 926, 183 409, 971, 200 11.6 
SI de cil, dnc dhiind baba ah <a ieainguicnsdabpacsdtmpes 72, 140, 755 142, 433, 300 25.4 
GE oobi ddiin nde Bion b nh hak Ohh ode pebagioce qipbed 11, 893, 872 52, 284, 600 64.0 
Total all borrowers, United States and Alaska........ 12, 458, 469, 815 | 18, 373, 165, 900 13.8 





Source: Annual Report of Energy Purchased by REA Borrowers, 1953-1956, REA. 


Percentage distribution of the source of revenue of the rural electric cooperative, 
by class of consumer, 1946-56 





Type of consumer 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
Farm consumers.............--..- 71 73 61 62 62 61 59 52 51 
Nonfarm residents __...........- ll 10 22 21 20 21 21 28 27 
Commercial‘and small power ---- ll 10 10 10 10 10 1l ll 11 
I iL iseccnesasdesscu 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 5 6 
SEP ckehahdckaenaneccteccuene 3 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 5 
EE a 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 








1 Includes irrigation sales and sales to other REA borrowers. 
Source: Rural Electrification Administration, annual statistical reports, 1946-56. 
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Average number of consumers served by REA borrowers, by type of consumer, 





1956 

Type of consumer Number | Percent 

of total 
PRUEEEIEE CRUE. os cccécpionenc poanarteneerckeas ine ands ccna cna aoe see 281, 701 6.7 
meaperemcinn OMRON PUNNE. i si ik eh ba to EK 1, 074, 261 25.4 
eRe hmneirne) COC NNE iia i - disiis kts sda hie uchanin ctdksstbtngewenel 85, 381 20 
BEL inn diaiwok smth ntl ctapticinaeds ameetly winpimaiilhattenslinn aendvadlaindind kaieacein ne Seen 2, 431, 795 57.5 
DOIN, GEER, GH COTONOG So. once sccS cocks ncteeueen~ulenadesebadee 85, 715 2.0 
Sunell coumpmeveihl ened tuabietel 323 ss in os nk ini ck tatibans ove ode 228, 691 5.4 
ie eommmmonsiel 208 WO 0 ccccue kn ntinkinenisamgkoninciamiiindessdalmcdice 9, 172 2 
PD MIME «os npamadcgactuagsabtcendawabe cs thadthhtadem abd aod -6 
eer Wee eS ee Ek Anndide dete, baad Tee faeuieck. 
CR ENG DOO esis dec kn iinask. bd Ri cntdinddiinsl ceecabcadettiicm ue 2, 485 «1 
eT RE RS a: Ea rere 
eee ORROORE HBT DIO. oon nn den edn acc ecncntacsdannnenndiedetbonetinemie 3, 497 1 

BOR LL. atid tienccedcanbislenntindcknbbalenobabbncegbatemnidueialee 4, 229, 209 





Source: Rural Electrification Administration. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, FepERAL Power CoMMISSION 


Before Commissioners: Frederick Stueck, Acting Chairman; Seaborn L. Digby 
and William R. Connole 


IN THE MATTER OF UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, SOUTHWESTERN 
Powers ADMINISTRATION 


Docket Nos. IT-5971, IT-6056, E-6337, E-6340 and E-6407 
ORDER CONFIRMING AND APPROVING RATE SCHEDULES 
(Issued August 9, 1957) 


Pursuant to the Flood Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior (Secretary) on behalf of the Southwestern Power 
Administration (SWPA) on November 16, 1956, submitted for confirmation and 
approval, rate schedules for the sale by SWPA of firm, speaking, interruptible 
and surplus power and energy for a five-year period (Docket No. IT-5971). In 
addition, the Secretary requested (1) that the approval of the rates and charges 
contained in the electric service agreements between SWPA and (a) Texas 
Power & Light Co. (Docket No. IT-6056) ; (b) Public Service Company of Okla- 
homa and Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co. (Docket No. E-6337), and (c) South- 
western Gas and Electric Co. (Docket No. E-6340), be extended for one year; 
and (2) that the Commission determine that the rates specified in the contract 
of January 29, 1952 between SWPA and Arkansas Power and Light Co.-Reynolds 
Metals Co., heretofore approved by the Commission in Docket No. E-6407, are 
no longer effective and applicable and that the Commission approve the applica- 
bility of the peaking power rate schedule in the above filing for service to 
Arkansas Power and Light Co., in lieu of rates specified in the contract dated 
January 29, 1952. 

SWPA is an agency of the United States established in the Department of 
the Interior to execute the purposes of the Flood Control Act of 1944 (Flood 
Control Act) with respect to the disposition of electric power and energy made 
available to the Secretary of the Interior from the reservoir projects under the 
control of the Department of the Army (War Department) in the area com- 
prising all of Arkansas and Louisiana and portions of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. At the present time, the Department of the Army has constructed 
and is operating eight such projects in this area, and one other project is under 
construction and is expected to be in operation in 1958. The installed capacity of 
these projects when their ultimate capacity is available in 1962 will be 779,500 kw. 
In addition, SWPA has leased from certain REA generating and transmission 
cooperatives under long-term agreements, the output of three steam-electric 
generating plants, with a total capacity of 85,000 kw. 

These projects and steam plants, with the exception ef the isolated Narrows 
and Whitney Projects located in Arkansas and Texas respectively, compose an 
integrated system, interconnected by the transmission lines owned by SWPA 
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and the transmission lines leased from the REA generating and transmission 
cooperatives in the area. 

The greater part of SWPA revenues are received from the sale of power and 
energy under Rate Schedule A, approved by the Commission on February 13, 
1947, for a six-year period as a temporary and interim rate schedule for use 
during SWPA’s development period. The balance of its revenues are received 
from the sale of power pursuant to special contracts. The initial approval of 
Rate Schedule A and the rates and charges set forth in the special contracts 
involved in this filing, with the exception of those set forth in the contract with 
Arkansas Power and Light Co.-Reynolds Metals Co., expired, but have been 
extended from time to time to allow SWPA to file revised rate schedules. 

Rate Schedule A has proved to be too low to produce the revenues needed 
to meet payout requirements under the Flood Conrtol Act. In fiscal years 1954 
and 1955, SWPA’s revenues were insufficient to cover interest on investment, 
and in 1956 revenues failed to cover operating expenses, and are not expected 
to be adequate in 1957. 

Several factors have contributed to SWPA’s deficit operations. During the 
past few years, unprecedented drought reduced its primary hydro energy by 32 
percent, and the cost of its projects far exceeded the estimates made at the 
time Schedule A was put into effect. SWPA has also had difficult marketing 
problems. Its hydro projects supply peaking power which cannot be used as 
such by firm customers. In order to supply firm power requirements, SWPA 
has firmed up its hydro peaking power with steam through service agreements 
with private companies and through agreements with coperatives to purchase 
the entire output of three steam generating plants. In addition, SWPA has 
entered into agreements with cooperatives in the area to lease some 2,300 miles 
of cooperative-built transmission and distribution lines in order to market 
the power. Under these arrangements, SWPA is able to meet the high load 
factor requirements of public bodies and cooperatives, thereby encouraging the 
most widespread use of its hydro outputs. These added costs however, are not 
provided for under Rate Schedule A. 

In order to obtain additional revenue, the Secretary now requests approval for 
ea five-yar period, of four rate schedules to supersede SWPA’s Rate Schedule A. 
The proposed rate schedules are designated as Rate Schedule F-1, for wholesale 
firm power service; Rate Schedules P-1, for wholesale peaking power service; 
Rate Schedule IC, for wholesale interruptible capacity and Rate Schedule BB, for 
wholesale excess energy. The rates and charges provided in each of these rate 
schedules are described briefly as follows: 


Rate Schedule F-1—Firm Service 


Demand Charge—$1.60 per kw. of monthly billing demand. 
Energy Charge—2 mills per kw.-hr. for the first 150 kw.-hr. per kw. of billing 
demand. 
3 mills per kw-hr. for the next 290 kw.-hr. per kw. of billing 
demand. 
5 mills per kw-hr. for the energy in excess of 440 kw.-hr. per 
kw. of billing demand. 


Provision if made for discounts of 10¢ and 40¢ per kw. of billing demand where, 
under specified conditions, the customer provides respectively—(a) transforma- 
tion and substation facilities, and (b) transmisison facilities. Under this rate 
schedule, SWPA supplies the cutsomer’s total requirements except, where a cus- 
tomer utilizes an auxiliary source of power, the energy supplied may be limited in 
each billing period to an amount proportionate to the ratio of the customer’s 
contract demand and its annual maximum power requirement, and the use of 
such energy shall generally parallel the normal load patterns of the customer’s 
system load. 

Rate Schedule P—1—Peaking Service 


Demand charge— $1.60 per kw. of monthly billing demand. 
Energy Charge—2 mills per kw-hr. for the first 150 kw.-hr. per kw. of billing 
demand. 
3 mills per kw.-hr. for the next 50 kw.-hr. per kw. of billing 
demand. 


Bnergy associated with peaking power will be made available in the amount of 
1,800 kw.-hr. per kw. of contract demand during each fiscal year beginning July 1 
of each year, except that an additional amount up to a total of 2,400 kw.-hr. per 
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kw. per fiscal year may be made available where the customer can demonstrate 
need therefor. 

The energy charges shall be applied so that notwithstanding monthly varia- 
tions in the delivery of energy permitted by contract, the energy charge shall be 
2 mills per kw.-hr. for the first 1,800 kw.-hr. per kw. of contract demand for fiscal 
year and 8 mills per kw-hr. of energy in excess of 1,800 kw.-hr. per kw. of 
contract demand per fiscal year. Also, provision is made for the same discounts 
available under Rate Schedule F-1. 









Rate Schedule I10C—Interruptible Service 





Demand Charge—4.5¢ per kw. per day of interruptible capacity. 






Rate Schedule HE—Evcess Energy 









Energy Charge—1.5 mills per kw.-hr. of excess energy. 


Rate Schedule F-1, applicable to firm sales, will account for about 2/3rds of 
SWPA’s revenues. At 50 percent load factor, the average rate under this sched- 
ule is 6.97 mills per kt.-hr. as compared with 5.51 mills per kw.-hr. under the 
present schedule. This is an increase of 27 percent. 

SWPA also proposes to apply its new peaking service Rate Schedule P-1 
to serve furnished under Arkansas Power and Light Co.-Reynolds Metals Co. 
contract. Charges for this service would account for about 1/6th of SWPA’s 
revenues; the remaining 1/6th of SWPA revenues are expected to be derived 
from the sale under the P-1 Schedule of peaking service and additional capacity 
to other customers. 

The Secretary submitted with the filing a repayment study which contains 
the primary support of the proposed rates. It sets forth the annual cost of 
seven integrated hydro projects,’ the leased REA cooperative steam plants, and 
the SWAP’s transmission system including the transmission lines leased from 
the REA cooperatives. The repayment study purports to show that each hydro 
project will pay out within 50 years after its in-service date. Since it is esti- 
mated that the last of the projects will be completed in 1962, the pay out will 
be completed in the year 2011. 

The repayment study shows that the pay out for the integrated system will 
be deficient until 1962, when the ultimate capacity of the integrated system 
will be available. In 1957, the year of maximum deficiency, estimated revenues 
at present rates fall $859,100 short of covering even operating expenses. Com- 
mencing in fiscal 1958, assuming that the proposed rates are then in effect, the 
annual deficit decreases each year until 1962, when revenues are expected to 
recover all costs. 

Project investments allocated to power by SWPA, are the most recent made 
by the U. 8S. Corps of Engineers and are derived by the separable costs-re- 
maining benefits method for all projects except Denison and Norfolk, for which 
allocations are based on the incremental method. The total investment of the 
hydro projects in the integrated system and SWPA’s transmission lines is 
amortized over a 50-year period beginning in 1962. Interest Charges are com- 
puted at 2144 percent. SWPA includes in its operating expenses all amounts 
incurred for the leasing of facilities from the cooperatives, including the amount 
sufficient to amortize in approximately 28 years at 2 percent interest, the in- 
vestment in the transmission facilities. 

Assuming that all of its resources can be sold as shown in its repayment 
study, it appears to the Commission that SWPA’s proposed rates will recover 
costs commencing in 1962, and appear to be equitable in the face of SWPA’s 
difficult marketing problems. 

The three electric service agreements between SWPA and Texas Power & 
Light Co. (Docket IT-6056). Public Service Company of Oklahoma and Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric Co. (Docket No. E-6337), and Southwestern Gas and 
Blectric Co. (Docket No. E-6840), are arrangements under which peaking 
power is supplied to the companies who in turn firm up a portion of such 













































1 The isolated Narrows and Whitney projects are accounted for separately from SWAP’s 
integrated system. ‘The rates and charges applicable to the Whitney project have been 
anerre by the Commission until December 23, 1959, and are not involved in the present 
filing. The rates and charges applicable to the Narrows Project are contained im the con- 
tract with Southwestern Gas & Blectric Co. (Docket No. B—6340). 
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power and supply firm service for SWPA’s account to its customers from the 
companies’ transmission systems. The agreements provide for the companies 
to pay for the services rendered to SWPA and in turn to receive credits for the 
services they render to SWAP’s customers. The Secretary states that in order 
to bring the compensation to the Government under these agreements in line 
with the proposed rate schedules, it is the intention of SWPA to renegotiate 
them in the very near future. In order to allow the time for such renegotia- 
tion it is requested that the Commission’s approval of the rates and charges 
in these agreements be continued for a period not to exceed one year. 

The renegotiation of the agreement with Texas Power & Light Co. has been 
completed and on April 2, 1957, the Secretary submitted for Commission approval 
revised rates and charges contained in a supplemental agreement with the 
Company. This matter is now pending before the Commission. 

Under the amended agreement with Arkansas Power and Light Co., and 
Reynolds Metals Co. (Docket No. E-6407) SWPA sells 150,000 kw. and 30,000,- 
000 kw.-hr. per month to Arkansas Power and Light Co., which in turn sells 
110,000 kw. of high load factor power to Reynolds Metals Co. The average rate 
to Arkansas Power and Light Co. may increase over the 30-year term of the 
agreement from 5.2 to 6.37 mills per kw.-hr. In addition, SWPA sells Arkansas 
Power and Light Co. secondary energy at rates which may increase from 1.25 
to 2.00 mills per kw.-hr. during the term of the agreement. The Commission, 
on April 28, 1952, approved the rates and charges set forth in the amended 
agreement, which the Secretary had entered into on behalf of SWPA for a 
term of 30 years. 

The Secretary requests that the Commission determine that the rates speci- 
fied in the above contract are no longer effective and applicable. This request 
implies that the Commission has some power or authority over contracts entered 
into by the Secretary in carrying out his function of marketing the power gen- 
erated at Federal projects specified in the Flood Control Act of 1944. It should 
be noted that the Commission has always made it clear in its orders that it 
was passing only on the rate schedules submitted or the rates and charges 
proposed in specific agreements, which is the extent of its authority pursuant 
to the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Section 5 of the Flood Control Act delegates the function of marketing and 
disposing of electric energy to the Secretary of the Interior. The authority 
of the Commission is confined to the function of approving or disapproving 
rates submitted by the Secretary for future application which he will use in 
the marketing of the power. In order to comply with the request of the Secre- 
tary to determine that rates specified in a contract which he has heretofore 
entered into are no longer effective, some power of adjudication would have to 
exist in the Commission over such contracts. No such authority is delegated 
to the Commission under the Flood Control Act nor under any other acts of 
Congress. Therefore, the Secretary’s request in this regard must be dismissed. 

The Commission may approve rate schedules designed by the Secretary for 
the general disposition of power on a systemwide basis for different classes of 
service, and on the assumption that they will be applied in the future to antici- 
pated loads or to present loads where the rate schedule would be applicable, 
but the actual application of rate schedules to the sale of electric power is a 
function and responsibility delegated to the Secretary of the Interior and over 
which this Commission has no authority or jurisdiction. 

The repayment study is on the basis of applying the proposed P-1 Rate 
Schedule to SWPA’s sales to the Arkansas Power and Light Co. However, it is 
also shown that if the Secretary finds, because of contract requirements, he 
must continue to charge Arkansas Power and Light Co., at the present contract 
rate, the revenue estimates for 1958 will have to be reduced by $1,098,000 and by 
lesser amounts for succeeding years totaling $22,000,000 for the remaining years 
of the contract which amount is not proposed to be recovered by the application 
of the proposed-rate schedules to other customers. 

Notice of the request for approval of the proposed rates and charges was sent 
to State officials and other interested parties and published in the Federal Reg- 
ister on December 1, 1956 (233 FR 9439), stating that any one desiring to make 
comments or suggestions for Commission consideration should submit same on 
or before December 17, 1956, which date was extended to January 21, 1957. 

Petitions to intervene and protests were filed by Arkansas Power and Light 
Co., Reynolds Metals Co., and the Advisory Committee on Power for the South- 
west. In addition, Arkansas Power and Light Co., and Reynolds Metals Co. 
filed replies to the Secretary’s memorandum stating his views regarding the 
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legal analysis of the validity of the rate provisions in the Arkansas Power and 
Light Co.-Reynolds Metals Co. contract. Comments and protests were received 
from 15 Rural Electric Cooperative Associations, including the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, four municipalities, the Southwest Power Pool 
and Associated Companies and 31 Members of the Congress. Most of the Members 
of the Congress requested that the Commission delay action on the proposed rate 
schedules until Congress has had the opportunity to take further legislative 
action regarding the basis for the determination of rates under the Flood Control 
Act. Regarding this request it should be noted that the Commission has the 
duty and responsibility to carry out its function of approving or disapproving 
rates filed by the Secretary as promptly as circumstances permit. Indefinite 
delay would completely negate the purpose of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act. Only Congress may do that by further legislation. 

The Flood Control Act does not require or provide for hearings before the 
Commission in carrying out its function of passing on the rates submitted by the 
Secretary. The disposition and sale of power under the Flood Control Act 
constitutes a function of disposing of public property and as such is exempted 
from the requirements of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U. 8S. C. 1003). 
The function delegated to the Commission by the Flood Control Act is that of 
reviewing the proposed action of the Secretary and is not the function of deter- 
mining the legal rights of others. The Commission’s orders under the act are 
directed only to the Secretary and it has no authority to issue orders directed 
to others. Thus, the petitions to intervene and the requests for hearing should 
be dismissed. 

As stated above, protests, comments, and suggestions were filed in response to 
the published notice. All of these have been considered by the Commission. 


The Commission finds: 


(1) The proposed Rate Schedules F-1, for wholesale firm power service; P-—1, 
for wholesale peaking power service; IC, for wholesale interruptible capacity ; 
and EE, for wholesale excess energy all as referred to above, when applied to the 
disposition of SWPA’s power and energy resources, will conform with the stand- 
ards set forth in Section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

(2) It is appropriate for the purposes of the Flood Control Act of 1944 that 
the approval of the rates and charges contained in the agreement between SWPA 
and Texas Power & Light Co., dated April 4, 1947 (Docket No. IT-6056) be ex- 
tended until such time as the Commission has taken action on the revised rates 
and charges contained in the supplemental agreement filed for Commission ap- 
proval April 2, 1957; and that the approval of the rates and charges contained 
in the agreement with Public Service Company of Oklahoma and Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric Co. (Docket No. E-6337), and in the agreement with Southwestern 
Gas and Electric Co. (Docket No. E-6340), be continued for a period not to 
exceed one year from the date of this order pending the renegotiation of these 
agreements. 


The Commission orders: 


(A) The proposed SWPA’s Rate Schedules F-1, P-1, IC, and EE filed Novem- 
ber 16, 1956, to supersede SWPA’s Rate Schedule A, are confirmed and approved 
for a period of five years from the date of this order. 

(B) The approval of the rates and charges contained in the agreement be- 
tween SWPA and Texas Power & Light Co., dated April 4, 1947 (Docket No. 
IT-6056), be extended until such time as the Commission has taken action on 
the revised rates and charges contained in the supplemental agreement filed for 
Commission approval April 2, 1957; and the approval of the rates and charges 
contained in the agreement with Public Service Company of Oklahoma and Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric Company (Docket No. E-6337), and in the agreement 
with Southwestern Gas and Electric Co. (Docket No. E-6340), be continued for 
a period not to exceed one year from the date of this order. 

(C) That the request of the Secretary that the Commission determine that the 
rates specified in the contract between SWPA and Arkansas Power and Light Co.- 
Reynolds Metals Co. (Docket No. E-6407), are no longer effective and applicable, 
is dismissed for reasons stated above. 

(D) The petitions to intervene filed by Arkansas Power & Light Co., Reynolds 
Metals Co., and the Advisory Committee on Power for the Southwest and the 
requests for hearing, are dismissed for reasons stated above. 

By the Commission. 

JosePH H. Gutripve, Secretary. 
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Atomic Powrer—InDUstTRY Asks MorE GOVERNMENT HELP TO SPEED PROGRAM 
{From Time magazine] 


To bolster free-world defenses, the administration last week urged Congress to 
rewrite the Atomic Energy (MacMahon) Act to give United States allies more 
atomic-weapons information, more nuclear material. But, to many United States 
businessmen, a stronger atomic defense is only one side of the coin. They want 
some equally drastic changes in the United States atomic-energy program to 
develop commercial power for use throughout the power-hungry world. While 
AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss maintains that the commercial program is 
clipping right along, experts in Congress and industry disagree; they insist that 
commercial nuclear power must be sped up, or else the United States will fall 
far behind other nations. 

The main argument is over how much help the United States Government 
should give private industry. ABC's position is that nuclear power for peaceful 
purposes should be largely a private venture, with AEC supplying only limited 
funds. Originally, businessmen supported the idea, lest nuclear energy grow 
into a giant public-power program. Now, their position has changed. Even the 
stoutest private-power men feel that the program needs a strong infusion of 
Government aid because commercial nuclear power is so new, so complex, and 
so costly that private companies cannot carry the burden alone. Says President 
Newton I. Steers, Jr., of the Atomic Development Mutual Fund, Inc. (assets, 
$45 million), a onetime ABHC official and longtime private-owner advocate: 
“There isn’t a reactor manufacturer in the United States who doesn’t favor 
Government assistance to get them over the hump.” 

The big hump is the fact that conventional United States power is so cheap 
and nuclear power so expensive that the United States itself has no pressing 
domestic need for a crash program. Thus, AEC orients its program toward 
the laboratory, has considered well over 100 different ways of producing nuclear 
power, and is concentrating on small experimental reactors to test the most 
likely methods. AEC hopes to foster an industry producing possibly 95 million 
kilowatts of nuclear power by 1980, or 25 percent of the estimated total power 
demands of the United States. But United States industry is learning, to its 
sorrow, that there is a vast guif between atomic power in the lab and in com- 
mercial quantities. Costs have shot up to the point where they discourage even 
the richest companies. 

The one large nuclear powerplant completed to date, the 60,000-kilowatt sta- 
tion built by Westinghouse Electric Corp. for AKC and the Duquesne Light Co. of 
Shippingport, Pa. (Time, November 25), is a major milestone for the United 
States—and a perfect example of the cost problem. Westinghouse’s original cost 
estimate was $37.8 million. The plant will ultimately cost about $100 million. 
The Government paid 95 percent of the bill to get it operating; the power pro- 
duced is so expensive that AEC also pays a heavy subsidy to make it marketable. 

There is no such heavy Government aid for the 16 privately sponsored plants, 
which comprise the bulk of the program. Builders are largely on their own, 
working under fixed-price contracts with risk of heavy losses. As a result, 1 
small experimental plant is completed, only 4 are under construction. Two 
others have been contracted for, but negotiations with AEC for another 5 are 
poking along, and 4 more have been canceled. 

Even the biggest companies find the going rough. General Electric originally 
put a price of $45 million on the Dresden, Il, nuclear power plant (180,000 
kilowatts) a building for Chicago’s Commonwealth Edison Co.; costs already 
exceed that by an estimated $20 million. By the time it is finished, GE will be 
$80 million in the hole on its nuclear program, including a smaller 5,000-kilowatt 
plant it built at Pleasanton, Calif., to get experience. GB, like the others, thinks 
that if it could build three big plants in a row, it could learn enough to produce 
competitive power. But GE has no plans at the moment. As one reactor builder 
says: “Private industry has found that there is no money in atomic energy and 
no prospect of making any money.” 

Result: United States industry is not getting the experience it needs. Says 
Westinghouse Vice President Charles H. Weaver: “We should accumulate 100 
units of operating experience by the end of 1964. But by the end of 1957, we 
had accumulated only about one unit of experience. And it will not be until 
1962 at the earliest that we start getting any substantial operating experience.” 

For United States consumers, the lag in the commercial nuclear program is 
no great worry. With plenty of coal, oil, and gas, the United States can afford 
to wait. But what may not be economic for the United States is often economic 
for other nations with less resources. Britain, whose conventional-power costs 
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are estimated at double those in the United States (7% mills per kilowatt-hour), 
needs nuclear power right now; so do many other nations. Britain is going 
ahead under a nationalized program to build the actual powerplants. It has 
been operating its Calder Hall plant, half again as big as Shippingport, for more 
than a year, is building 3 more with better than 200,000 kilowatts, and a fourth 
with 500,000 kilowatts, versus only 180,000 kilowatts for the biggest United 
States plant. 

By 1964, say Britons, domestic nuclear energy will total 6 million kilowatts 
versus only 1.6 million for the United States. The British have also landed a 
contract for a $72 million, 200.000-kilowatt powerplant in Italy, expect to sew 
up at least 5 other foreign contracts totaling about $500 million by the end of 
1958. Target for 1967: the bulk of the business from Europe’s 6-nation Euratom 
combine, whose purpose is to build a common nuclear-power grid of 15 million 
kilowatts. Russia is reportedly building a 150,000-kilowatt plant for Czecho- 
slovakia, a 100,000-kilowatt plant for East Germany, and two 400,000-kilowatt 
plants for herself—all to be completed by 1960. 

By contrast, United States manufacturers have only eight powerplant con- 
tracts around the world, most of them small. In addition to costs, AEC tightly 
restricts sales of enriched uranium, needed for United States-designed plants, 
refuses to guarantee foreign nations all they need; Britain, on the other hand, 
gives a lifetime fuel guaranty with each contract. Still another complaint is 
insurance. British underwriters have banded together to form the British In- 
surance (Atomic Energy) Committee to write a plan for insuring foreign nuclear 
plants. The United States, while it has finally developed a joint Government- 
private insurance program for domestic reactors, has no plan to extend coverage 
to prospective customers abroad. 

There is little doubt among nuclear experts that the United States must push 
ahead much faster than Atomic Energy Chairman Strauss is willing to go. 
Last week, AEC was trying to work out a compromise plan to supply more 
funds to private industry for research and development. The need is bigger 
than that. One comprehensive plan was laid out recently by Willis Gale, chair- 
man of Chicago’s Commonwealth Edison Co., which will operate the big Dresden 
power station in 1960. Chairman Gale dismisses the public- versus private- 
power argument by prefacing his plan with the suggestion that Government aid 
go both to public and private power combines in roughly the same proportion as 
their share of current United States electric output. He wants a big increase 
in the number of big nuclear powerplants, wants utilities to put the same 
amount of money in each plant as they would in big conventional plants. But 
until nuclear power becomes competitive with present power, he wants the Fed- 
eral Government to make cash contributions to pay most of the difference be- 
tween nuclear- and conventional-power construction costs. Says Gale: “The 
only way our country can achieve competitive nuclear power is through the build- 
ing of a series of full-scale plants like Dresden. Our program must be accel- 
erated.” 


NATIONAL RuRAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1958. 
Hon. JosepH O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Joint Subcommittee, Senate Committees on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and Public Works, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Joe: The following information is submitted in reply to the questions 
asked of me on February 18, 1958, by Senator Barrett, of Wyoming, during the 
hearings on Senate Resolution 248. 

There is. submitted herewith, for the record, a copy of a table, and letter 
of transmittal dated June 5, 1957, from the Legislative Reference Service, Library 
of Congress, to Congressman Steed, of Oklahoma. This table purports to show 
the amount of Federal funds expended for electric power facilities and related 
development during the fiscal years 1946-57. It appears from this table that 
the amount of funds so expended increased each year between 1946 and 1953, 
but decreased each year between 1954 and 1957. 

There is also submitted for the record a table identified as table I which was 
prepared in this office. It shows the Budget Bureau recommendations, appro- 
priations, and expenditures during the fiseal years 1949-59 for each of certain 
Federal agencies engaged in water-resource development. 
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There is also submitted for the record a table identified as table II which 
was also prepared in this office. It is a summary of table I and shows total 
Budget Bureau recommendations, appropriations, and expenditures during the 
fiscal years 1949-59 for major Federal agencies engaged in water-resource 
development. 

It appears, to us at least, that an examination of table I and table II attached 
justifies the conclusion that during the fiscal years 1954-59, Budget Bureau 
recommendations especially, but also appropriations and expenditures for these 
agencies, were generally substantially below parallel figures for the fiscal years 
1949-53. In this connection, your attention is respectfully called to the rather 
widely divergent budget recommendations submitted by two successive Presi- 
dents for the fiscal year 1954. 

With respect to the Colorado River storage project, I must disagree with Sena- 
tor Barrett’s opinion that it is the largest ever authorized. Allow me to respect- 
fully call your attention to table III attached which was prepared in this office. 
It compares the magnitude of some of the salient parallel features of the Colorado 
River storage project, authorized in 1956, and the Missouri River Basin project 
authorized in 1944. It appears that the Missouri River Basin projeet is sub- 
stantially larger as measured by total estimated cost, total hydroelectric capacity 
or land area to be irrigated. 

What Senator Barrett may have meant is that the Colorado River storage 
project legislation contained the largest authorization for expenditure of 
reclamation funds ever contained in a single act. 

Moreover, I respectfully call your attention to the fact that the Colorado River 
storage project, as authorized, is not the project as originally contemplated 
insofar as the interests of the rural electric systems are concerned. 

As you know, the 200,000-kilowatt Echo Park Dam was not authorized, nor 
were the hydroelectric features of the San Juan-Chama diversion project. 

In addition, there is considerable doubt as to whether the rural electric sys- 
tems will ever receive substantial benefits from the hydroelectric features of 
the project that has been authorized. 

It is true that the Colorado River storage project legislation does contain an 
authorization for transmission lines in the following language: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That * * * the Congress * * * hereby 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior (1) to construct, operate, and main- 
tain * * * reservoirs, powerplants, transmission facilities, and appurtenant 
works * * *,.” 

But an authorization is, however, permissive only. The subject of the authori- 
zation can only be achieved after subsequent congressional appropriation of 
mecessary funds. This, of course, is true of Federal transmission lines, and 
appropriations for them generally follow recommendations of the Secretary of 
the Interior. Had Congress said nothing more regarding transmission facilities 
than is contained in the language above, there would be reason to anticipate at 
least some Federal transmission lines for the project. 

However, the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, in reporting 
the Colorado River storage bill, inserted in its report restrictive language which, 
in my opinion, seriously restricts the effectiveness of the transmission facility 
authorization. The Committee said: 

“Representatives of the 10 private power companies operating in the area 
presented testimony before the committee indicating their desire to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in the transmission and marketing of electric 
power and energy from the Colorado River storage project. Their proposal 
provides essentially that the Secretary construct the backbone transmission 
lines connecting major powerplants of the project and that use be made of the 
existing systems of the companies and additions thereto to market the power. 
The companies assured the committee of their willingness to serve preference 
customers either through wheeling or through resales with appropriate safe- 
guards to protect the rights and interests of the preference customers, and of 
the desire of the private utilities of the area to purchase power in excess of that 
taken by preference customers. 

“The proposal by the power companies seemed entirely reasonable to the 
committee. 

“The Department of the Interior advised the committee that it was sympa- 
thetic to the private power companies’ proposal and indicated that the suggestions 
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would be given studied consideration if the project were authorized. Therefore, 
the committee expects the proposal by the private power companies for coopera- 
tion in the development to be carefully considered by the Department of the 
Interior and the electric power and energy of the project to be marketed, so far 
as possible, through the facilities of the electric utilities operating in the area, 
provided, of course, that the power preference laws are complied with and 
project repayment and consumer power rates are not adversely affected.” 

Actually the power company proposal includes interconnecting backbone trans- 
mission facilities as well as those lines required to deliver project power to 
customer delivery points. 

This restrictive language inserted by the House committee constitutes an 
unprecedented restriction as applied to a major river basin development author- 
ization. It affords the power companies a strong basis upon which to oppose all 
Federal transmission lines proposed for the Colorado River storage project. In 
my opinion, it also will have considerable influence on the present Secretary 
of the interior when he negotiates for the sale of project power. Were the 
authorization of transmission lines, as contained in the bill proper, considered 
jn the absence of this committee language, the Secretary could certainly presume 
that the Congress intended Federal lines to be constructed. However, after 
considering the authorization and the committee language together, the Secretary 
will probably decide that the Congress intended he should recommend Federal 
lines only if power company owned transmission facilities are not available. The 
language is thus an open invitation to the negotiation of agreements providing for 
sale of all project power to the power companies at the dam site. Such agree- 
ments usually contemplate neither Federal transmission lines, nor the rights 
of customer classes that would be served by them. 

Nor was the impact of this language deflected by the Senate committee report 
on the bill. 

There is further submitted for the record a table entitled “Table IV,” which 
is attached. Table IV was prepared in this office from material supplied by the 
Rural Electrification Administration. It indicates Budget Bureau requests and 
authorizations by Congress for REA electric loan funds for the fiscal years 1949 
to 1958, inclusive. Subtotals are shown for the years 1949 to 1953, inclusive, and 
for the years 1954 to 1958, inclusive. 

An examination of the figures contained in table IV indicates clearly that total 
Budget Bureau requests and authorizations for REA regular electric loan funds 
a the fiscal years 1949-53 exceeded the parallel total for the fiscal years 
1 , 

We appreciate the opportunity to testify on Senate Resolution 248, and are 
indeed, happy to be able to furnish the foregoing information in response to the 
questions that were asked us. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, General Manager. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1957. 
Hon. Tom STeep, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. STEED: This is in reply to your letter of May 9, requesting additional 
comparative data for years prior to 1952 on expenditures for power and related 
development. 

From various sources we have endeavored to provide a breakdown by years, 
in accordance with your request, starting with the post-World War II year of 1946. 
For the war years immediately preceding 1946, there was little multiple-purpose 
dam construction. 

These additional data represent the only additional figures readily available 
to the Library. They should be considered as approximations only. The total, 
however, should be reasonably accurate and is definitely sufficient to establish the 
trend of expenditures or costs for the period 1946-56. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Watrace R. Vawter, 
Senior Specialist in Engineering and Public Works. 
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Expenditures for power and related development * 


{In millions of dollars] 


Type 


1957 1956 
(estimated) | (estimated) 


Multipurpose dams and reservoirs 


Corps of Engineers 
International Boundary and 
Water Commission 


Total, multipurpose facilities. 
Steam-electric powerplants, TVA. 


Power transmission facilities: 
TVA 











Bureau of Reclamation 
Bonneville Power Administration. 
Southeastern Power Administra- 


Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration 


Total, power transmission 
facilities : 66.3 77.9 117.0 


368.4 . 604.6; 710.4| 


Multipurpose dams and reservoirs 


Bureau of Reclamation ¢§_.______- 

Corps of Engineers ® 

International Boundary and Wa- 
ter Commission 


Total, multipur facilities __. 
Steam-electric powerplants: TVA 7__. 


Power transmission facilities: 
TVA 
Bonneville Power Administration- 
Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion 
Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration 


Total, power transmission fa- 
cilities 68. a ; 26.2 


546. 4 . 246. 3 141.0 





1 Nonconstruction costs excluded. 


2 Less than $50,000. 
3 Figures for TVA are fixed assets, taken from the Annual Reports of the TVA, fiscal years 1946-51. 


4 Includes transmission. 
’ Figures for Bureau of Reclamation are allocations covering projects completed prior to 1952. Figures 


do not cover expenditures for partially completed projects. Source: Bureau of Reclamation. 
orps of Engineers are new costs, taken from the Annual Reports of the Chief of Engineers, 


fiscal years 1946-51. 
1 Figures for TVA steam-electric plants are taken from the Annual Reports of the TVA, fiscal years 
1. 


1946-5 
Source for all others: The Budget of the United States Government, fiscal years 1948-53. 
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TaBLe I.—Budget Bureau requests, appropriations, and expenditures for Federal 
water resource development programs 


[Millions of dollars] 


Corps Bureau 
of Engi- of Recla- 


1949— Budget recommendation 
Appropriation 
Expenditures 

1950— Budget recommendation 
Appropriation 
Expenditures 

1951— Budget recommendation 
Appropriation 
Expenditures 

1952— Budget recommendation 
Appropriation 
Expenditures 

1953— Budget recommendation 
Appropriation 
PEI corn wiepiibetewencenanch 

ern recommendation 4 


Appropriation 
Expenditures 
1955— Budget recommendation 
Appropriation 
Expenditures 
1956— Budget recommendation 
Appropriation 
Expenditures 
1957— Budget recommendation 
Appropriation 
TeRCRI Oa tatide - <4 <n aa cten- 
1958— Budget recommendation. --_...----- 
Ph tab nad ocnncensennse | 
Expenditures (estimated) __...-.._..- 
1959— Budget recommendation. - a 
A nar gg so schemas 
Expenditures _. delete dbath a aioeed ia 


1 Includes ali rivers and harbors, flood control, and multiple-purpose construction and maintenance. 

2 Expenditures include use of TVA corporate funds where applicable. 

3 Includes ajl funds for Bonneville Power Administration, Southeastern Power Administration, and 
Southwestern Power Administration. 

4 Appropriations recommended by President Truman for fiscal year 1954. 

5 Appropriations recommended by President Eisenhower for fiscal year 1954. 


Sources: (1) The Budget of the United States, 1949-59; (2) Annual Report of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, 1949-57; (3) H. Rept. 314, 83d Cong., Ist sess.; (4) H. Rept. 450, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 


TABLE II.—Summary table, Budget Bureau requests, appropriations and expendi- 
tures for Federal development of water resources, fiscal years 1949-59 


{Millions of dollars] 


Budget 
Bureau re- Appropria- | Expenditure 
quest tion 


958 891 
1, 131 1, 026 
1,173 1,075 
1, 167 


1954 (Truman) 
1954 (Eisenhower) 


1 Estimated. 
Sources: Same as table I, supra. 
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TaBLE Il1I.—Comparative magnitudes of certain features of the Colorado River 
storage project and the Missouri Basin project 







Colorado River storage project Missouri Basin project 









hentia et owdindin bitin seseniel Act of Apr. 11, 1956, Public | Flood Contro] Act of 1944, 58 










Law 495, 84th Cong. Stat. 884. 
Total estimated cost_.............-....-- $1,000,000, 600 i a cle scecihs sisted $5,£00,000,000. 
Hydr velectric capacity .................- 1,228, 000 kilowatts..........__- $2,482,000 kilowatts. 
ee 132, 380 (full), 232,130 (supple- | 3,330,120 (full), 702,203 (supple- 
mental) » mental). 


Source: United States Bureau of Reclamation. 


TasBLe 1V.—Electrification loans comparison of budget estimates with funds 
authorized, fiscal years, 1949-57 















Budget request Congress authorized 


1 Congress authorized a new loan authorization of $350,000,000._ However, the appropriation act included 
a oa uiring that reductions be made in the various appropriations and loan authorizations included 
een nee = nder subsequent legislation the authorization for electrification loans was reduced to 


2 ae authorized a reserve authorization of $150,000,000 which was to include the uncommitted 
balance of reserve authorization available as a ——— from the fiscal year 1950. The carryover into 1951 
of $139,957,974 included an uncommitted balance from the 19£0 reserve authcrization of $110,817,695. 

3 Truman estimate. 

4 Eisenhower estimate. 

5 Congress provided a new loan authorization of $214,000,000 with a provision that not to exceed $25,000,000 
be placed in reserve until needed, June 4, 19° 6. 

* Regular authorization of $214, 000, 000 provided in Public Law 554 dated June 4, 1956. Supplemental 
authorization of $200,000,000 rovided in Public Law 85-15 dated Apr. 16, 1957. 

7 Congress provided anew authorization of $79,000,000 with a provision that not to exceed $20,000,000 
be placed in reserve until needed. 

8 Hord—includes Eisenhower requests only. 

* 1957—$214,000,000 authorized June 4, 19:6, included in the $414,000,000, so not reflected in subtotal. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration, 










(The followin 


7 agg (I-XI) were presented for insertion in the 
record by Maj. 


n. E. C. Itschner, Chief of Engineers :) 


TABLE I.—Comparison of magnitude of construction work on selected United 
States and U.S. 8.R. dams’* 


| Amount of construction work (cubic 
Installed yards) 





Name of dam capacity as 
(kilowatts) | 
Excavation Fill | Reinforced 


| concrete 
| 





a a ea 2,100,000 | 101,000, 000 


103, 500,000 | 10, 330, 000 
Grand Coulee, United States............-.-.. 1,944,000 | 10,350,000 |... _.____| 10, 440, 000 
NGM, Wai nbc cdeeecacaancoans: 3,840,000 | 7, 560,000 | 21, 670, 000 9, 560, 000 





1 From Gidrotekhnicheskoye Stroitel’stvo, No, 11, 1957 (hydroengineering construction). 
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TABLE IV.—Largest hydro projects in the United States 


Construction and operating agency 


New York ‘tate Power Authority 

Bureau of Reclamation 

. Bureau of Reclamation 

. Corps of Engineers 

. Corps of Engineers 

Corps of Engineers 

Corps of Engineers 

. New York State Power Authority 

. Bureau of Reclamation 

. Chelan County Public Utility District 
(Washington). 

. Grant County Public Utility District__- 

. Corps of Engineers 

. Corps of Engineers 

. Tennessee Valley Authority 

. Corps of Engineers 

. Bureau of Reclamation 

. Idaho Power Co 

ey We I nk enh on se ceehaswsese 

. Washington Water Power 

. Corps of Engineers 

. Bureau of Reclamation 

. Corps of Engineers 

. Corps of Engineers 

. Corps of Engineers 

. Tennessee Valley Authority 

. Susquehanna Power Co 


Rated capacity in 
megawatts 
Project 


Initial | Ultimate 


Niagara, Niagara River. 

Grand Coulee, Columbia River. 
Hoover, Colorado River. 

John Day, Columbia River. 

The Dalles, Columbia River. 
Chief Joseph, Columbia River. 
MeNary, Columbia River. 

St. Lawrence, St. Lawrence River. 
Glen Canyon, Colorado River. 
Rocky Reach, Columbia River. 


Priest Rapids, Columbia River. 
Oahe, Missourt River. 
Bonneville, Columbia River. 
Wilson, Tennessee River. 
Garrison, Missouri River. 
Shasta, Sacramento River. 
Brownlee, Snake River. 

Ross, Skagit River. 

Noxon Rapids, Clark Fork River. 
Fort Randall, Missouri River. 
Hungry Horse, Flathead River. 
Olark Hill, Savannah River. 
Wolf Creek, Cumberland River, 
Ice Harbor, Snake River. 
Wheeler, Tennessee River. 
Conowingo, Susquehanna River. 
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WATER RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


Tasie VI.—Total Soviet areas under irrigation for selected years 


Million Million 
Year-—Continued 


Tasie VII.—Area of irrigated land by surface and ground water’ (Gidrotekhnika 
I Melioratsiya, No. 9, 1957)? 


Overall area with Jan. 1, 1951 
irrigation netson— |. i 
Surface water Ground water 
Republic Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1956, 1951, 
1,000 1,000 1,000 Per- 1,000 Per- 
acres acres cent acres cent 


.8. F.8. hb 2, 913. 33 
Ukrainskaya 8. R. R \ 369. 64 
Caueasus: 

Azerbaydzhanskaya 8. 8. R b 3, 484. 83 
Gruzinskaya 8. 8. R i ; 708. 36 
Armyanskaya 8. 8. R 496. 15 
Soviet Central Asia: 
Uzbekskaya 8. 8. R q 6, 199. 64 
Kazakhskaya 8. 8. R , 5, 004. 16 
Kirgizskaya 8. 8. R . 2, 495. 41 
Turkmenskaya 8S. 8. R . 1, 731. 65 
Tadzhikskaya S. 8. R ; 968. 36 


Total for U. 8.8. R . 24, 503. 79 


a8 


566. 
299. 


oe 
ad 
_— oO 


692. 
50. 
92. 

346. 
527, 
86. 


2s 


-_ 
FLEA BSNS 


25 
04 
87 
04 
93 
62 
56 


41 
143, 12 
59. 16 


2, 823.74 
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oONeeoo aonwm OM 
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1On Jan. 1, 1956, according to data of TsSU (Central Statistical Administration) and for Jan. 1, 1951, 
approximate data of Glavvadkhoz Ministry of Agricultural Economy, U. 8. S. R, 

32 Hydro Engineering and Impruvement. 

3 On Jan. 1. 1956, together with “liman” (reelairred land) irrigation, 30,576,000 acres. 

4 Increase 1951-56 of 2,594,910 acres, or 10.6 percent, 
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TABLE VIII.—Some Soviet irrigation projects recently completed or under 
construction 


SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA 


Kzyl-Orda area (on lower Syr-Dar’ya River) : With completion of over 1,000 
miles of irrigation canals (planned completion date—1956) 4,942,000 acres of new 
land can be brought under irrigation. 

Turkestan area: With completion of Arys’-Turkestan Canal (planned com- 
pletion date—1958) 288,365 acres of new land can be brought under irrigation. 

Tashkent area (Middle Syr-Dar’ya River) ; In this area work has started on a 
system of reservoirs and canals to irrigate 735,000 acres by 1960. 

Alma-Ata and Frunze area (Ili and Chu Rivers) : A dam now under construc- 
tion on the Ili River, near the town of Ili, will provide water for irrigating 735,000 
acres. In addition about 2,500,000 acres of marginal pastureland can be watered. 
Orto-Tokory Reservoir on the Chu River will provide water for irrigating 245,000 
acres. 

Samarkand area: The completion of the Iski-Angarskiy Canal (channel com- 
pleted 1955) makes possible the irrigation of 98,000 acres and the watering of 
367,500 acres of pastureland. 

Southwest Soviet Central Asia area: The Kara-Kum Canal, now under con- 
struction, will extend westward from Amu-Dar’ya River to Barkharden (west 
of Ashkabad). The first section of this canal to the Murgab River will make 
possible the irrigation of 416,000 acres. 


NORTHERN CAUCASUS 


Eastern area: Project has started to divert water from Terek and other rivers 
to irrigate 5,390,000 acres. 

Central area (vicinity of Stravropol’): Project has started to divert water 
from Kuban area to irrigate 3,675,000 acres. 

Western area (vicinity of Krasnodar): Project has started to irrigate 245,000 
acres by diverting water from Kuban River. Scheduled to be completed by 1960. 


SOUTHERN CAUCASUS 


Southeastern area: Minegechaur Reservoir completed 1954. Main irrigation 
canals now under construction, Verkhne-Karabakhsky Canal completed 1957. 
Will irrigate 73,500 acres. 


EUROPEAN U. 8. 8. RB. 


South Ukraine-North Crimea area: Main dam (Kakhovka) completed 1956. 
Main irrigation canals now under construction. Will make possible irrigation of 
8,500,000 acres. 

Rostov-Stalingrad area: Main dam (Tsimlyanskaya) completed 1952. Com- 
pletion of Don Canal, scheduled for completion in 1957 will make possible irriga- 
tion of 4,500,000 acres. 
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WATER RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


TABLE XI.—Flood-prevention and irrigation projects in China 


River basins or area 


Sinkiang Province. .--- 


Sungari Basin 


Tied DO ncn ccdrconsy 


Tink Deel. ..cutecoddes 


Huang Basin 


Hua River Basin 


Name 


I-kan-ch’i 


A-ku-su 


Liu-kou 
Ta-chuan-kou 


Hung-yen-ch’ih- -_- 


Meng-chin 


Ha-erh-pin 
Feng-man- 


Ta-fuo-fang 


Tou-ho-..-. 


Pei-ching 


Kuan-ting -- -- 


Tu-lin-chien-ho- .-_- 
Kan-Lu 


Lower Huang River 


San-men-hsia 


Middle of the 
Yellow River 
Basin. 


Ch’ing-t’ung-hsia. - - 
Liu-chia-hsia_-_._--.- 


Lung-yang-hsia.- - - - 


Tou-Chiang-Yen-. 
Tung-Liang----- 

Shih-shih-t’an___ - 
Bana... 


Ching-chiang 
Tu-chia-t’ai___. 


Han-kou. - 
Hua-yang 
Hu ng-li Ho- - 


Shih-men 


Tan-chiang-kou_ --- 


Pai-sha-_-- 


Tzu-la-shan - --- 





Facility 


Levee. 
Reservoir 


Se  cncchin-a 


Ge... 


Intake canal 


Reservoir - 


Lock... 

Reservoir 
Irrigation facilities 
Reservoir 


a ee 


Lock and canal. - - 


Reservoir. 
.do.. 
Levee. 


Reservoir 
Mean 


Oi: Aches 
Diversion gate -.- 
Regulator 


Breakwater 
Reservoir dam. _- 
Irrigation aque- 
duct. 3 
Reservoir... 
Reservoir canal 


Reservoir. - - 





Details: (P) planned, (U/C) under con- 
struction, (Date) completion date 


(P) Irrigated area, 200.000 acres. 

Irrigated area, 50,000 acres. ‘There are 
many levees, each abcut 8 kilometers 
in length. Canal, 16 kilemeters. 

Canal: Length, 130 kilcmeters; width, 
11-19 meters. Irrigated area, 150,000 
acres. 


(Date) Aug. 1, 1955. Capacity of res- 
ervoir, 3,°00 cubic meters; irrigated 
area, 13,000 acr s. 

Dam: Length, 200 meters; height, 11 
meters. Irrigated area, 30,000 acres. 
(Date) May 4, 1956. Capacity of res- 
ervoir, 600,000 cubic meters. Irri- 

gated area, £0,000 acres. 

(U/C) Protected area, 1,800,000 acres. 

Dam: Length, 1,200 meters; height, 91 
meters. Capacity of reservoir, 
7.500,000,000 cubic meters 

(U/C) Dam: Length, 1.367 meters; 
height, 48 meters. Overflow channel 
Length, 850 meters; width, 100 
meters Capacity of reservoir, 
1,859,000.000 cubic meters. 

(Date) July 17, 1956. Dam: Length of 
water tunnel, 120 meters. Capacity 
of reservoir. 200,000.000 cubic meters 


| (U/C) Completed except construction 


of tunnel (August 1956). Length of 
regulator. 243 meters (17 spans). 

(Date) June 29, 1953. Height of em- 
bankment, 45 meters. Capacity of 
reservoir, 2.270,000.000 cubie meters 
Dam: Length, 209 meters; height, 
45meters. Drainage tunnel: Length, 
523 meters; width, 8 meters 


(P). 


(U/C) Capacity of reservoir, 
70,000,000,000 cubic meters. Water 
level, 360 meters, Dimensions, 3.5 
square kilometers 

(U/C). 


(U/C) Irrigated area, 300,000 acres 
(U/C) Capacity of reservoir, 
4,900,000,000 cubie meters (planned 
(P) Length of gorge, over 30 kilometers 

Height of side, 500-600 meters. 

(U/C) Length, 6.5 kilometers. Height, 
3 meters. 

(U/C) Hsi-ho and 
com pleted. 
acres, 

(P). 

(Date) August 1956. Capacity of 
reservoir, 697,000,000 cubic meters 

(P) Scheduled to be largest in world. 

Length of diversion gate, 336 meters. 

Length of reeulator, 410 meters (30 
spans). Height of regulator, 14 
meters. Number of spans, 30. 


Kuan-ohu 
Irrigated ares, 


locks 
6,000 


(Date) May 1956. Protected 


65,000 acres. 


area, 


(U/C) Capacity of reservoir, 122,600,000 
cubic meters. Protected area, 65,000 
acres. 

(P) Capacity of reservoir, 30,000,000,000 
cubic meters. 

(Date) July 1952. Dam embankment 
Length, 1.3 kilometers; height, 46.5 
meters. Length of canal, 364 meters. 
Width of overflow, 100 meters. Ca- 
pacity, 188,000,000 cubic meters. 

(U/C) Capacity, 230,000,000 cubic 
meters. 
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TaBLE XI.—Flood-prevention and irrigation projects in China—Continued 


River basins or area 


Hua River Basin 


Name 


Fang-ch’eng 
Shih-man-tan 


Pan-chiao 


Po-shan.-.__- 


Chu-shan-tien__.__ 


Coastal basins 


| 
| 
| 


Nan-wan 


Lung-shan. -___. 


Facility 


Sheng-chia-tien_._._- es 


N’en-yu-shan 
Mei-shan 


Ch’ang-chu-yuan..-- 


Fo-tzu-ling 





Hsiang-hung-tien___.|--.-- 


Moteutem:........./-.... 


Chin-chien 
Jun-ho-chi_. 
Hsi-hu.-____- 


Tone yang-kuan___| 


Foumenaehia 
Kao-liang-chien 
Huai-yin......-.. 
North Chiang-ssu_.- 


T’ang-kuang-p’o. ..- 
T’ien-pai 
Mu-ti-tung 
Mo-yang Chiang... 
Ch’ ing-nan-chia 


La-han-shan East 


Shui-kou.........._. 


Irrigation canal_... 


Tidal lock 
di 


Drainage pumps. - 
Reservoir. ........ 


Drainage pumps. - 


Reservoir. - . -- 


San-chiang-_____....}_-- 





| (U/C) 





Details: (P) planned, (U/C) under con- 


struction, (Date) completion date 


Capacity, 
meters. 
P). 

(Date) July 1951. Capacity, 47,000,000 
cubic meters. 

(Date) May 1952. Dam embankment: 
Length, 1,700 meters; height, 23.55 
meters. Overflow: Length 301 
meters; width, 80 meters. Canal: 
Length, 336 meters. Capacity, 244,- 
000,000 cubic meters. 

(Date) May 1954. Dam: Length, 500 
meters; height, 43 meters. Power 
production planned. Capacity, 
284,000,000 cubic meters. 

Old name is Ta-p’o-l ng. 
1,500,000,000 cubie meters. 

(Date) November 1955. Dam embank- 
ment: Length, 743 meters; he‘ght, 
34 meters. Power production 
planned. Capacity, 910,000,000 
cubic meters. 

Canac ty, 335,000,000 cubie meters. 

Capac:ty, 200,000,000 cubic meters. 


200,000,000 cubic 


Capacity, 


Dam: He'ght, 87.19 meters; bridge 
piers, 15. Power production planned. 
Capacity, 2,195,000,000 cubic meters. 


(Date) November 1954. Dam: Length, 
500 meters; height, 70 meters. Ca- 
pacity of reservoir, 500,000,000 cubic 
meters. Irrigation and power pur- 
pose. Capacity, 500,000,000 cubic 
meters. 

Power production planned. 
Capacity, 2,343,000,000 cubic meters. 

(U/C) Dam: Length, 340 meters; 
height, 79.5 meters. Power produc- 
tion planned. Capacity, 280,000,000 
eubie meters. 


Lock: Length, 700 meters; height, 10 
meters; 63 openings. 


Irrigated area, 4,000,000 acres. 


Lock: Length, 4.10 meters; height, 11 
meters; 35 openings. Safety area, 
2,500,000 acres. 


Total number of pumps, over 70,000. 
Length, 19.6 kilometers. 


(P) Irrigated area, 10,000 acres. 
Height of levee, 24 meters. 


(P) Irrigated area, 8,000 acres. Capac- 
ity, 10,670,000 cubic meters. Full 
length, 75 kilometers. 

(P) Dam length, 288 meters. Length 
of aqueduct, 16 kilometers. Capac- 
ity, 4, 300,000 cubic meters. 

(P) Dam le length, 212 meters. 

(U/C) Almost complete. Length of 
regulator, 101 meters. For flood con- 
trol and irrigation. 


(U/C) Length of lock, 
For flood control. 


(U/C) For flood control and tide pro- 


tection; irrigation project. Flood- 
free area, 30,000 acres. 


106 meters. 
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TaBLE XI.—Flood-prevention and irrigation projects in China—Continued 


River basins or area Name 


Facility 


Fu-Chou River.....| Dikes and intake 
locks. 


Chu-chiang 


Shih-lung.-.......... 


Hua-shu-hbsia..___- 


NE a ocvine 


Huang-shan-tung_ _- 


Wu-k’an-tu......... 


Ao-chiang 
Chao-an Hsien __-- 


Cheng-hai Hsien __- 
Chieh-yang Hsien. 


Mei Hsien 


SA Sncenbuu~ 


T’ing-chi 


Kuan-ch’iao........- 


Shih-p’i-tou 
Ling-chi and 


Details: (P) planned, (U/C) under con- 
struction, (Date) completion date 


(U/C) Number ofgates, 22. Irrigated 
farmland, 75,000 acres. 

For farming. 

(U/C) Projected irrigated area, 250 
acres of dry rice fields. 


.| (Date) June 1956. Dam: Length, 320 


Coastal levee... --- 
Tidal lock 


Tidal lock and 
levee. 


Irrigation canal - _- 


Irrigation works... 


Reservoir... .....- 


SS, cic cece 


Reservoir. _ .. 


meters; height, 21 meters. 
area, 10,000 acres, 
000 cubic meters. 


Irrigated 
Capacity, 22,000,- 


Irrigation area, 140,000 acres. 
(Date) 1956. Regulator: Length, 65 
meters; 15 spans. Tide protection 


area, 5,000 acres. 

(Date) May 1956. Protected rice field, 
7,000 acres. 

(Date) March 1956. Irrigation area, 
30,000 acres. ‘Total length of canal, 
= kilometers. Number of intakes, 


(W/C) Completed canal; length 27 
kilometers. Under construction: 17 
reservoirs, 110 levees, 18 canals. 

(U/C) Dam height 17.3 meters. Use 
for flood control, irrigation, and 
power, Capacity, 53,000,000 cubic 
meters. 

(U/C) Capacity, 1,000,000 cubic meters. 

(Date) July 1956. Dam: Height, 37 
meters; Jength, 60 meters, Height 
of water tower, 27 meters. Irrigation 
area, 30,000 acres. Capacity, 29,- 
000,000 cubic meters. 

There are 2 canals, each 20 kilometers 


ong. 
(U/C). 
(Dates) June 1956 and May 1956, 


respectively. Height of Ling-chi 
Dam, 31 meters. Capacity of Ling- 
chi, 18,000,000 cubic meters. 
ocal Se Dam: Length, 100 meters; height, 
30 meters. Capacity of reservoir, 
40,000,000 cubic meters. Irrigated 
area, 25,000 acres. 
Reservoir canal...| (U/C) Length of canal, 172 kilometers. 
Japacity of reservoir, 14,000,000 
cubic meters. Irrigated area, 15,000 


acres. 
(U/C) Capacity of reservoir, 2,240,000 
cubic meters. Irrigated area, 8,000 


Hou-wu. 


Chin-tien 


iin eniiiian's xs 


(The following letter and enclosures were submitted by Mr. Gus 
Norwood, executive secretary, Northwest Public Power Association, 
and were ordered to be printed by the chairman.) 


NorkTHWEST PuBLIC PowER ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Vancouver, Wash., February 14, 1958. 


Hon. JosepH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR O’Manoney: It is respectfully requested that this letter be 
filed as part of the hearing record on Senate Resolution 248. 

The Northwest Public Power Association, comprising 103 consumer-owned elec- 
tric systems in Alaska, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana which serve 
almost 2 million people, has long been on record in favor of comprehensive devel- 
opment of natural resources. 

In this letter, we specifically urge that the Senate adopt a further resolution 
calling for the preparation of a long-range, national, investment program for the 
development of natural resources. 

Secondly, we urge consideration by Congress of legislation to authorize a cap- 
ital budget for these self-liquidating, revenue-producing investments. 

Recently, on February 6, 1958, the National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, in a convention with an attendance of 6,642 people at Dallas, Tex., 
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adopted 2 resolutions, 1 calling for long-range planning of resources develop- 
ment, and 1 calling for a capital budget. The two resolutions are attached. 

The Nation needs an investment program of more than $108 billion in land, 
water, and forest conservation and development according to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 

In its monumental report, America’s Needs and Resources, by J. Frederic 
Dewhurst & Associates, 1148 pages, issued in a revised edition in 1955, the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund at pages 571 and 572 indicates the need for a 75-year invest- 
ment program of $20 billion for land reclamation and development, $7.8 billion 
for forestry, and $80 billion for river-valley development. This gives a total of 
$107.8 billion less $4.46 billion in duplications for a net long-range investment 
of $103.34 billion for land, forest, and water conservation and development. 

It is a sad commentary that the United States Government does not have a 
study and analysis of its own comparable in scope to the Dewhurst report. 

Recently the State of California published what appears to be the most com- 
prehensive water-resources development plan. The California water plan calls 
for a $13 billion investment. 

My estimate of Columbia River Basin investment potential, within the United 
States portion only, is from $12 to $15 billion for water-resources development. 

The exploratory studies of the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission 
and the President’s Material Resources Policy Commission, augmented by the 
brief study submitted by Mr. Mike Straus, indicate the crying need for a syste- 
matic study. 

Accordingly, we conclude and recommend that the Senate Committee on Public 
Works and the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs submit a 
resolution to authorize a nationwide survey and inventory of investment needs, 
looking to the preparation of a long-range financial program for the conserva- 
tion and development of natural resources. 

I am also enclosing the recently codified resolutions of the Northwest Public 
Power Association which emphasize the hydroelectric aspects of Columbia River 
multiple-purpose development. This document is entitled, “A Consumer Power 
Policy.” 

Respectfully, 
Gus Norwoop, Beecutive Secretary. 


Resolutions adopted by the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
at Dallas, Tex., February 6, 1958: 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING OF RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the Nation requires about $100 billion of new investment to properly 
use our natural resources ; and 

Whereas the failure to protect and use these resources is resulting in costly 
floods, loss of valuable topsoil, and the waste of much-needed waterpower; and 

Whereas the Federal Government does not have available a long-range invest- 
ment program for protecting and using its natural resources: now, therefore, 


Resolved, That we urge Congress to institute a study, looking to the prepara- 
tion of a long-range investment program for developing our natural resources. 


CALLING FoR A CAPITAL BUDGET 


Whereas there is no justification in logic or economics for the present Federal 
accounting and budget system which fails to distinguish between wealth-cre- 
ating, self-liquidating, capital investments such as in REA loans and hydro- 
electric power dams, and, on the other hand, the current operating or expense 
budget ; and 

Whereas the integrity of a capital budget depends upon a strict definition of 
eapital: now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we again again strongly urge Congress to enact legislation 
establishing a capital budget and accounting system ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the adoption of a strict definition of “capital” to be 
any revenue-producing asset with a useful life of 5 years or more—a definition 
which would cover both REA loans and power investment in hydroelectric 
projects. 
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A CONSUMER POWER POLICY 


Revised and adopted November 6, 1957, by the Northwest Public Power 
Association 


Your legislative committee respectfully submits this recodification of North- 
west Public Power Association resolutions as taken from the minute books 
covering 86 business meetings the past 17 years. Some 280 resolutions have 
been consolidated into a draft about one-tenth the original bulk. 

The consumer-owned electric systems of the Pacific Northwest have a public- 
utility responsibility to serve 2 million people with an abundant supply of 
electric energy at the lowest possible cost, consistent with sound business prac- 
tices and with comprehensive development of natural resources. These four 
goals occur repeatedly in the resolutions. Because they appear as four sides 
of a unified, consumer-minded policy, we are submitting as a suggested title for 
this report : “A Consumer Power Policy.” 

The local consumer power system has been created by the citizens of the 
community for the express purpose of supplying adequate electric power, when 
and where it is needed, at the lowest rates consistent with sound business 
principles. 

Being consumer owned, its customers and its stockholders are one and the 
same, with the result that it has 1 master and 1 loyalty—the community and 
its citizens. 

With no conflict between consumer and stockholder, and with direct control 
of operating policy by the people it serves, the local consumer-owned power 
system is in an unequaled position to serve the community. 

All Americans, as consumers and citizens—laborers, farmers, housewives, 
manufacturers, bankers, merchants—have a fundamental interest in the pro- 
duction, distribution, and utilization of the power resources of our Nation. 
Abundance of low-cost electrical energy or its scarcity and consequent high 
cost affect the standards of living of all, and the productivity and strength of 
our Nation itself. It is so vital to all our citizens, to a full-production econ- 
omy, and the national welfare that the assurance and provision of an abundant 
supply at lowest possible cost is a public responsibility. 

Assurance of an abundant supply requires the prompt and orderly develop- 
ment of our Nation’s power resources. Assurance that the American public will 
receive the undiminished benefit of such develoment requires a positive program 
of public generation, transmission, and distribution reaching all the way to the 
public, whenever and wherever necssary. 


I. MOTTO OF THE NORTHWEST PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION 


To provide the best possible electric service at the lowest possible cost consistent 
with sound business principles. 


II. ONE-CENT POWER ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


Resolwed, That the membership authorize a utility award for those Pacific 
Northwest consumer-owner utilities whose average residential rate for any 
ealendar year is 1 cent or less per kilowatt-hour. For calendar year 1956, there 
were 19 qualifying utilities : 


Vera Irrigation District Cowlitz Public Utility Monmouth 
Salem Electric District Tacoma 
Milton-Freewater Grant Public Utility McMinnville 
Northern Wasco Public District Drain 

Utility District Clatskanie Public Utility Cheney 
Tillamook Public Utility District Grand Coulee 

District Lakeview L. & P. Co. Cascade Locks 
Grays Harbor Public Util- Forest Grove 

ity District Canby 


III. AWARD FOR ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 


To encourage the most efficient operating practices and excellence of engi- 
neering in electric generation, transmission, and distribution, and in order to 
honor the foresight, abilities, and contributions to the ideals of consumer-owned 
power systems of Mr. McGuire, we hereby establish the Milton Hunt McGuire 
Engineering Achievement Award. 
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IV. PURPOSES OF THE NORTHWEST PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION 


Consumer-owned electric utilities must stand and work together so our opera- 
tions will be outstanding and successful. 

This organization shall assist consumer-owned electric systems of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Alaska to interchange ideas and experience 
for their mutual benefit. 

Article II of the articles of incorporation reads: 

“That the purposes for which this corporation is formed are as follows: 

“(a) To form a nonstock, nonprofit corporation for the purpose of rendering 
to such consumer owned and operated electric light and power utilities in the 
States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington and the Territory of Alaska as 
may subscribe, technical, legal, accounting, financial, purchasing, and other 
service and counsel peculiar to the operation of electric utilities. 

“(b) To advocate and promote the highest possible efficiency in organization 
and operative methods of local, consumer-owned electric utilities. 

“(c) To render assistance and service in the defense of, or the promotion of, 
any interest common to its members. 

“(d) To educate its members and the public in the principles and policies of 
consumer ownership and operation of electric light and power utilities; and to 
safeguard the principle of home rule. 

“This corporation is one which does not contemplate pecuniary gain or profit 
to the members thereof.” 


Vv. CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Second only to the development and protection of its human resources, the 
Nation’s foremost task is the conservation of its natural resources. Conserva- 
tion is the wise use of resources to achieve the greatest good for the largest 
number of people for the longest time. 

All feasible power resources, hydro or other, must be developed as rapidly 
as they can be soundly undertaken. 

River basins should be developed, not only for power production, but in 
accordance with comprehensive, basinwide plans which will assure optimum 
soil and forest conservation, flood control, reclamation and irrigation of land, 
improvement of navigation, municipal and industrial water supply, abatement of 
pollution, protection of fish and wildlife, expansion of recreational and cultural 
facilities, salinity and silt control, and other benefits. Such development can 
be assured only under public control and with the widest practical participation 
of local public agencies and cooperatives. Outstanding private licenses to exploit 
the public’s hydroelectric power resources should be recaptured as rapidly as 
possible. 

The Federal Power Commission should grant no license to construct a dam 
if such project would be inconsistent with comprehensive development of the 
river basin. 

We urge a continuing investigation of hydro sites and studies of load growth 
to insure sound planning of an adequate supply of power. We urge the Corps 
of Engineers to review its 308 reports every 5 years. 

We favor a positive program for the conservation and development of fisheries, 
wildlife, and recreational resources of the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. We 
urge Congress to investigate the adequacy and appropriateness of the fisheries 
research of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service as these relate to water- 
resources development in the Pacific Northwest. 


VI. HIGH HELLS CANYON DAM IS EXCELLENT PROJECT 


We endorse the high Hells Canyon Dam as essential to the comprehensive 
development of the middle reaches of the Snake River on a multiple-purpose 
basis for flood control, power, navigation, irrigation, recreation, and other pur- 
poses, including river control and downstream power benefits. We favor con- 
struction by either the Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of Reclamation under 
legislation patterned after the Hungry Horse Project Act with power to be 
marketed under the Bonneville Act. We endorse S. 555. 
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VII. FLOOD CONTROL AND POWER GO HAND IN HAND 


Historically the maximum summer flood peak of the Columbia River is 34 
times the minimum winter flow. On average 73 percent of the annual runoff 
occurs in the 6 summer months but only 27 percent of the flow occurs in the 
6 winter months when consumers use the most electricity. 

The Pacific Northwest urgently needs upstream storage projects such as 
Hungry Horse Dam to store wasteful summer floodwaters for release in winter 
when Columbia River flow is lowest and when power need is greatest. Upstream 
storage thus serves the double purpose of flood control and power. 

We urge Congress by law to define and authorize the upstream flood control 
and power storage objective for the Columbia River so as effectively to cut in 
half the record 1894 flood of 1,240,000 cubic feet per second at The Dalles to about 
600,000 cubic feet per second. 

We oppose the diversion of the Columbia River into the Fraser River. Instead 
we urge Congress to initiate early negotiations between Canada and the United 
States looking toward the full development of the Columbia River as a unit for 
the highest benefit of the people of both nations. 


VIII. INCREASING THE POWER SUPPLY TO MEET DEMANDS 


Federal hydro plants 


We endorse the principle of comprehensive development of water resources 
and support dams which meet this test. We oppose dams which violate this 
principle. Under this principle the association has endorsed for construction 
by the Federal Government 39 dams with a capability of about 16 million kilo- 
watts, as follows: 


Under construction: Proposed projects : 
Ice Harbor Hells Canyon 
Yellowtail Glacier View 
The Dalles Little Goose 
McNary Lower Granite 
Chief Joseph Devils Canyon 
Palisades Bruces Eddy 
Hills Creek Penny Cliffs 
John Day Upper Scriver 
Cougar Lower Monumental 
Fort Peck No. 2 American Falls powerhouse 

Completed : Libby 
Hungry Horse Paradise 
Detroit Nez Perce 
Big Cliff Eagle Rock 
Lookout Point Blue Lake 
Dexter Lower Scriver 
Chandler Green Peter 
Albeni Falls Burns Creek 
Canyon Ferry Swan Lake (in Alaska) 
Bklutna 


Anderson Ranch 
Roza 


The Middle Snake River area offers the greatest promise for upstream power 
and flood control storage available in the United States portion of the Columbia 
River Basin. There is a real need for an adequate study of its ultimate potential 


uses. 

To fill this need we recommend that Congress direct the Corps of Engineers to 
conduct an immediate and thorough investigation and study of the Middle Snake 
River and tributaries from below the mouth of the Clearwater River to Weiser, 
Idaho, and to submit to Congress by December 31, 1959, a report with recommenda- 
tions for the full, ultimate, comprehensive, multiple-purpose development thereof 
as part of the full development of the water resources of the Columbia River 
Basin, including an analysis showing the relationship to fisheries and other 
conservation values, and that pending action by Congress on this report that no 
new dams may be built and no new licenses may be granted by the Federal Power 
Commission in this area. 

We endorse in principle the Paradise Dam bill. 
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Non-Federal hydro plants 


We urge Federal support toward expeditious construction of non-Federal public 
dams, including among others Sultan Dam, Priest Rapids project, Skagit River 
projects, and the Cowlitz Dams at Mayfield and Mossyrock. We have supported 
two dams now completed, Box Canyon Dam and redevelopment of Rock Island 
Dam. 

The only dams opposed by the Northwest Public Power Association are the 
small alternative projects which would conflict with and prevent construction 
by the Federal Government of the Paradise, Nez Perce, and High Hells Canyon 
Dams and result in gross underdevelopment of the potential water power there- 
by violating the principle of comprehensive development. The officers of the 
association are authorized to intervene before FPC in opposition to such alter- 
native projects. 


Federal steam plants 


We recognize the authority of the Congress to build fuel-burning generating 
plants. Under this principle we have endorsed the Fulton steam plant for 
TVA. We also favor Bonneville Power Administration building 400,000 kilo- 
watts of fuel-burning electric plants. 


Federal atomic generating plants 


We urge the continued public control by the Government of the United States 
over atomic energy and we also urge Congress to authorize the construction of 
Federal atomic electric generating plants. 


Ix. FEDERAL LAWS ESTABLISH MARKETING PRINCIPLES 


The high water mark of Federal hydroelectric legislation is section 5 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 which sets forth four historic principles: 

(a) To encourage the most widespread use of electric energy. 

(b) At the lowest possible rates to consumers. 

(c) Consistent with sound business principles. 

(@) With preference to public bodies and cooperatives. 


X. PREFERENCE CLAUSE FAVORS LOCAL CONTROL 


We recognize the so-called “preference and priority” clause of the Federal 
power statutes as a “home rule clause’ which preserves the right of home rule 
for cooperatives and local units of government. Since the rivers of the Nation 
belong to the people, it is fitting that the public should have first call on publicly 
generated electricity. As the owners of the waterpower the general public has 
the right to the undiminished benefits of the resultant energy at cost and with- 
out the imposition of private utility toll charges and monopoly control. 


XI. SOUND ENGINEERING LEADS TO SOUND INVESTMENT 


A sound Federal power program requires a close coordination of three 
factors: 

(a) Continuing load studies.—To provide careful estimates of future electrical 
loads including not only predictable loads, but also contingencies and operating 
reserves. 

(b) Engineering studies.—To plan the construction of facilities for generating 
and transmitting power and delivering it at each load center at the proper voltage 
when needed. 

(c) Congressional appropriations—To advance capital investment to build 
facilities to meet energization dates. 

If the load studies and the engineering studies are sound, we believe that the 
appropriations should follow as a matter of course and as a matter of sound 
business investment. 

Greatest economy and most effective use of power supply require interconnec- 
tion of the various electric powerplants within a region and their connection 
with the various load centers of the region by means of high voltage transmis- 
sion lines. These transmission lines are the essential generator to market roads 
without which limited groups can bottle up a Federal dam and by such monopoly 
render it a captive dam whose power must be sold at sacrifice prices. The 
carrying out of the Federal power statutes and in particular the preference or 
anti-monopoly clause depends primarily upon Federal transmission lines. 
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XII. FEDERAL TRANSMISSION 





LINES TO CARRY OUT THE LAW 


We urge Congress to construct transmission and substation facilities to 
integrate Federal power projects to achieve maximum firm power and to trans- 
mit such power to the load centers of public bodies and cooperatives at their 
required voltage. 

Specifically we urge the construction of transmission lines from Fort Peck 
Dam to Yellowtail Dam to Canyon Ferry Dam to Great Falls and Anaconda. 
We are in favor of a Federal 230,000-volt line to Klamath Falls, the 230,000-volt 
Kitsap cable, a line from McNary Dam to the High Hells Canyon Dam site and 
a line through southern Idaho to interconnect with Anderson Ranch Dam, 
Milner Dam, Minidoka Dam, American Falls Dam, Palisades Dam, and 
Anaconda. 

We oppose the sale of energy from Federal projects at the bus bar. We 
op ose any legislation to permit marketing of energy by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

We favor the policy of Congress in limiting the marketing authority of 
Federal agencies to wholesale accounts. Furthermore, we believe that no 
Federal marketing agency should sell power to private industries within the 
distribution area of any public body or cooperative unless expressly requested 
by such public or cooperative body. 

We urge Congress to enact legislation and we urge the Federal administrative 
agencies to permit no power sales or exchange contract nor grant any easement, 
license or right-of-way over public lands to any electric company unless said 
company agrees to make available the excess capacity of its transmission system 
for wheeling to preference customers. 


XIII. ELECTRIC POWER AT COST 


We favor financing of Federal power facilities on a self-liquidating basis 
providing for repayment of power investment together with interest over a 
50-year period on a modified service life basis. 

We oppose any unjustified increases in power rates over those necessary to 
meet actual costs. Many schemes have been advanced for artificially increasing 
power rates, including the criteria and ground rules used by various Federal 
agencies. 

We urge Congress to establish uniform criteria for evaluating multiple pur- 
pose power projects based on actual anticipated service life of each category 
of investment as set forth in Bulletin F of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
including 150 years service life of dams. Specifically we urge that these criteria 
be applied uniformly for: (@) depreciation, (b) accounting, (c) benefit-cost 
ratio, (d) allocation of costs, and (e) for determining and insuring full river 
basin development. 

We oppose increasing power rates by the levy of additional taxes. We oppose 
any taxes on interest from electric revenue bonds. We oppose taxation of gov- 
ernment at any level by government at any other level. We believe an electric 
utility is not a proper tax collecting device, particularly for hidden taxes. We 
likewise oppose the imputation of taxes or the use of “taxes foregone” in evaluat- 
ing proposed Federal hydroelectric projects. No dam or utility pays taxes, only 
the consumers pay taxes. 

We oppose the proposal that Federal agencies owning downstream dams pay 
upstream storage charges to private utilities. We urge retention of section 10 
(f) of the Federal Power Act as it now stands. We urge FPC to expedite its 
determination of downstream benefits due in the Columbia River Basin. 

We favor a rate of interest at Federal projects equal to the average cost of 
money to the Government. When national considerations delay a project, the 
excessive interest during construction should not be included as a cost. 

We urge Congress to investigate the Nation’s monetary policies and the causes 
of high interest rates. 

The cost allocations at McNary Dam are unreasonable. Navigation has been 
grossly underevaluated. 

We endorse the principles of the Trimble bill as regards cost allocations and 
other factors in Federal power rates. 

We favor amending the Bonneville Act to permit the Administrator to purchase 
power under contract and under appropriate standards in order to increase 
firm power supply provided that no steam power should be bought unless it 
can be merged with hydro and sold without increasing the average system power 
cost or can be sold on a reimbursable basis. 
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No power should be sold outside the region without the right of first refusal 
at the same rate within the region. 

We urge Congress to provide for reimbursement of consumer owned electric 
systems when they must move poles incident to highway construction. 

We favor amendment of the Federal Administration Procedure Act to insure 
the right of public hearings and court review relative to cost allocation and rates. 

We adopt the five-page report dated April 11, 1956, of our Wholesale Rate 
Committee in commenting on the Ford, Bacon, and Davis report on BPA rates. 


XIV. SUPPORTING IRRIGATION 


We endorse a positive irrigation program in the Pacific Northwest as required 
by national demand for agricultural produce, provided that when any capital 
costs of such projects, which are beyond the capacity of the water users to 
pay, are to be subsidized from power, the following principles and policies 
should be observed, especially in any proposed legislation for a Columbia Basin 
account: 

(a) Irrigation projects shall not be authorized unless each project shows a 
clear feasibility when direct and indirect benefit and costs are evaluated. 

(b) In evaluating benefits Congress shall limit the inclusion of indirect bene- 
fits up to the point of equaling the direct benefits. 

(c) The water user shall be required to reimburse the Government for the 
Federal costs in a ratio not less than the direct benefits bears to the total benefits. 

(ad) The subsidy from power is to be limited to that portion of the irrigation 
cost which the indirect benefits bears to the total benefits. 

(e) Any subsidy to irrigation shall not increase power rates during the 50-year 
period for repayment of power investment. The payment shall be made com- 
mencing after the 50th year of project completion. 

(f) No subsidy shall be assessed against existing projects except as already 
provided by law. 

(9g) No subsidy shall be allowed for irrigation operation, maintenance, and 
administrative costs. 

(h) Power used for irrigation shall be charged at cost. 

(i) When power users must subsidize irrigation, it is our view that the interest 


on the related power investment shall be likewise credited toward repaying irriga- 
tion investment. 

(j) We oppose any increase in Grand Coulee power cost for the purpose of 
subsidizing irrigation projects other than the presently authorized Columbia 
Basin project. 


XV. REGIONAL POWER AGENCY ENDORSED 


To open new avenues of agricultural and industrial opportunity and to provide 
increased employment for an expanding population by accelerating the rate of 
power development we urge that Congress create a regional public organization 
to carry forward the Northwest power program on a basis of assuring (1) an 
adequate power supply, (2) at the lowest possible rates, and (3) consistent with 
comprehensive development of the waterpower resources of the Pacific Northwest. 
Specifically we endorse the sixth preliminary draft of the Bonneville Act amend- 
ments bill, which provides, in addition to the above, for adoption of the following: 

(a) Retention of the principles of the Bonneville Act. 

(b) Adoption of capital budgeting under the Government Corporation Control 
Act. 

(c) Adoption of actual service life for projects. 

(ad) Permit the Corporation to use its own revenues. 

(e) Impose upon the Corporation a public utility responsibility for providing 
an adequate regional power supply. 

(f) Establish the Corporation as the marketing agency for power from all 
Federal dams in Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 

(g) Use interstate compact so the 4 States may take over the Corporation or 
elect 4 of the 5 directors. 

(h) Corporation succeed to Bonneville Power Administration. 

(i) Issuance of revenue bonds. 

(j) Use of tentative cost allocations. 

(k) Provision for congressional control over new projects. 

Our interest in a regional power agency is of long standing. On the date 
it was founded, January 31, 1941, the Northwest Public Power Association 
adopted its first resolution to urge Congress to form a “Federal nonprofit cor- 
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poration for the wholesale marketing of Columbia River power ; that the control 
of policies and management * * * be vested in a board of directors (of which) 
a majority * * * shali be appointed by public bodies operating power systems 
and the balance to be appointed by the Federal Government.” 

We endorse the Kerr bill for TVA self-financing. 

We oppose the present draft of the proposed interstate compact involving 
the control or allocation of electric power in the Pacific Northwest. 

We endorse the Hoover Commission recommendation to transfer navigation 
and flood-control functions of the Corps of Engineers to the Department of 
Interior. We further urge that the Department of the Interior be reorganized 
as the Department of Natural Resources. 


XVI. RURAL ELECTRIFICATION SUPPORTED 


We urge Congress to make available adequate appropriations for use as 
capital loan funds to REA borrowers including loans for generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives, and adequate funds for administration and for research in 
power use. 

We urge amendment of REA Act to permit a 50-year repayment period when 
funds are used for longer life projects. 

We urge Congress to enact legislation to restore RBA to the status of an 
independent agency. 

We oppose the Hoover Commission recommendation to abolish the Rural 
Electrification Administration and transfer its functions to a Government corpo- 
ration which would borrow its funds by the sale of long-term bonds. We oppose 
any attempt to increase the REA interest rate above the present 2 percent level. 

We commend the rural electric cooperatives and utility districts of the Pacific 
Northwest for doing a fine job of rural electrification, serving the people whom 
the private utilities refused to serve. For these same private monopoly corpora- 
tions now to turn upon these cooperatives and utility districts and pirate their 
better consumers is outrageous. 

We endorse the right of our cooperatives and districts in serving any and 
all electric consumers, or potential consumers, in their chosen service area. We 
deplore the delivery of any Federal power to any private utility for the purpose 
of pirating consumers from a consumer-owned electric-distribution system. 


XVII. REGULATION OF PRIVATE UTILITIES IS TOO LAX 


We recognize that private electric companies in performing public utility func- 
tions are operating as monopolies under special privileges granted by the various 
units of government. They are given governmental power to condemn private 
property, they are granted franchises and certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity, and are given the use of highway right-of-way. 

We recommend that the Congress order a searching investigation of the elec- 
tric utility industry in the following respects : 

(a) To determine the effectiveness of Government regulation. 

(b) To determine the extent of propaganda, political, and lobbying activity 
of the private electric companies. 

(c) To determine the efforts being made by the companies to thwart and dis- 
credit consumer-owned electric systems. 

(d@) To determine the extent to which the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act has been carried out by SEC. 

(e) To determine the extent to which the industry is meeting its public utility 
responsibility. 

There must be immediately established at every level of private utility operation 
a thorough and continuing investigation of all expenditures of moneys by power 
monopolists for propaganda, lobbying, political activity, or corruption of public 
Servants or institutions. Regulatory bodies, law-enforcement agencies, legisla- 
tures, and the Congress itself must discharge their duty to the American people 
to expose, punish, and publicize unethical, immoral, or illegal practices on a 
vigorous and continuing basis. There must be immediate and continuous action 
to assure that benefits of tax concessions, accelerated amortization subsidies, and 
similar windfalls to private companies reach consumers and that inflated valua- 
tions, watering, and inefficiency are not charged in expense. 

We oppose the merger of private utility corporations in the Pacific Northwest 
as being contrary to the public interest and as encouraging monopoly. We op 
pose any amendment of the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 so as 
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to exempt from regulation such proposed supergenerating corporations as the 
Pacific Northwest Power Co. 

We urge Congress to direct the Federal Power Commission to require account- 
ing adjustments removing from the utility rate base all net plant investment 
which has been written off under accelerated amortization and liberalized de- 
preciation. We also urge Congress to investigate SEC, FPC, and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in regard to lax accounting and tax administration involving 
private utilities. 

We urge the improvement of corrupt practices laws so as to prohibit the use 
of rate-payer funds for lobbying, propaganda, political activity, and to influence 
elections on the part of private electric corporations. 


XVIII. DAMS NEEDED FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We consider an adequate supply of electric power as a critical element in the 
national defense. The present nationwide power shortage is indication of military 
weakness and unpreparedness. In the recent war, the strength of our enemies 
and of our allies was largely in proportion to their supply of electric energy. 

We note that our War Production Board translated large military orders into 
electric power demand and then ordered the building of defense plants in areas 
where electric energy either was available or could be made available. The 
Board regarded power supply as more important than any other production factor 
except manpower. Under the War Production Board we installed the remaining 
Bonneville Dam generators and diverted two Shasta Dam generators to Grand 
Coulee. This was done for increased war production. We believe this Nation, 
strictly from concern for national defense, should always have a reserve of at 
least 15 percent above peak loads. We deplore the lack of a natinal military 
policy providing for adequate power supply. 

To correct this deficiency we urge that Congress by law require the Secretary 
of the Defense, through the National Security Resources Board and in cooperation 
with other agencies, to conduct continuing surveys of our energy requirements 
for war production and to make annual reports to the President and Congress 
with recommendations for meeting such electrical requirements. 


XIV. POWER BUSINESS IS PUBLIC BUSINESS 


The furnishing of electric energy is the second most important public-utility 
function of Government, second only to the furnishing of safe domestic water 
supply. 

Consumer-owned power systems have had a profound effect upon this industry, 
acting as a bridge between the people and their power resources. These systems 
have served as a yardstick of performance in low rates, good service, rural elec- 
trification, responsiveness to the public will, and as advocates of sound conser- 
vation of natural resources. 

Consumers from all walks of life have a vast stake in an abundance of low-cost 
electricity. 

Suggestions for the improvement of this consumer policy statement should be 
sent to the Northwest Public Power Association, Vancouver, Wash. 


(The ae agreement between the United States and the Union 
1 


of Soviet Socialist Republics was submitted by Mr. Frederick T. 
Merrill, director, East-West contacts staff, Department of State :) 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS ON EXCHANGES IN THE CULTURAL, TECHNICAL, AND Epuca- 
TIONAL FIELDS 


By agreement between the Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and tie United States of America, delegations headed on the Soviet side by 
Ambassador G. N. Zaroubin and on the United States side by Ambassador William 
S. B. Lacy conducted negotiations in Washington from October 28, 1957, to Janu- 
ary 27, 1958, with regard to cultural. technical, and educational exchanges between 
the U. S. S. R. and the United States. As a result of these negotiations, which 
have been carried on in a spirit of mutual understanding, the United States and the 
Soviet Union have agreed to provide for the specific exchanges which are set forth 
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in the following sections during 1958 and 1959 in the belief that these exchanges 
will contribute significantly to the betterment of relations between the two coun- 
tries, thereby contributing to a lessening of international tensions. 


SECTION I. GENERAL 


(1) The visits and exchanges enumerated in the following sections are not 
intended to be exclusive of others which may be arranged by the two countries 
or undertaken by their citizens. 

(2) The exchanges provided for in the following sections shall be subject to the 
Constitution and applicable laws and regulations in force in the respective coun- 
tries. It is understood that both parties will use their best efforts to have these 
exchanges effected in accordance with the following sections. 


SECTION Il. EXCHANGES OF RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTS 


(1) Both parties will provide for an exchange of radio and television broadcasts 
on the subjects of science, technology, industry, agriculture, education, public 
health, and sports. 

(2) Both parties will provide for regular exchanges of radio and television 
programs, which will include the exchange of transcribed classical, folk, and con- 
temproary musical productions on magnetic tape and records; the exchange of 
filmed musical, literary, theatrical, and similar television productions. 

(3) For the purpose of strengthening mutual understanding and developing 
friendly relations between the United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, both parties agree to organize from time to time an exchange of broad- 
easts devoted to discussion of such international political problems as may be 
agreed upon between the two parties. The details of the exchanges shall be 
agreed upon at the working level. 

(4) Both parties will provide for an exchange of samples of equipment for 
sound recording and telecasting and their technical specifications. 

(5) Both parties will provide for an exchange of delegations of specialists in 
1958 to study che production of radio and television programs, the techniques of 
sound recording, the equipment of radio and television studios, and the manu- 
facture of films, recording tape, tape recorders, and records. 


SECTION III. EXCHANGE OF GROUPS OF SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE, AND 
MEDICINE 


(1) Both parties agree to provide for an exchange of delegations in 1958 in 
the fields of iron and steel, mining (iron ore), and plastics industry. Both 
parties agree as to the desirability of arranging additional exchanges in indus- 
try during 1958-59. 

(2) Both sides will provide for the exchange of delegations of specialists in 
agriculture, the American side receiving during 1958-59 nine delegations of 
Soviet specialists in the following fields: Mechanization of agriculture, animal 
husbandry, veterinary science, mixed foods, cotton growing, agricultural con- 
struction and electrification, horticulture (including vegetable growing), hydro- 
engineering (irrigation) and reclamation, and forestry, lumbering, and mill- 
work. In 1958-59 the Soviet side will receive nine American delegations of 
specialists in the following fields: The study of agricultural crops, veterinary 
science, soil use, and the use of water resources (irrigation and drainage), 
mechanization of agriculture, agricultural economics (excluding distribution of 
agricultural products), cotton growing and plant physiology, sheep raising, 
biological control of agricultural pests, and forestry, lumbering, and millwork. 

Details of the exchanges will be agreed upon by representatives of the 
Embassy of the U. S. 8S. R. in the United States and of the Department of 
State of the United States. 

(3) Both parties agree to provide for the exchange in 1958-59 of 8 medical 
delegations of 5 to 6 specialists for periods of 2 to 6 weeks to become familiar 
with research and achievement in the following fields: New antibiotics, micro- 
biology, physiology, and pharmacology of the nervous system, radiobiology, bio- 
chemistry, metabolic diseases, endocrinology, and community and industrial 
hygiene. 

Both parties recognize the desirability of providing for an exchange of dele- 
gations in the field of the manufacture of medical apparatus and instruments. 

(4) Both parties agree in principle to provide for an exchange in 1958 of dele- 
gations of specialists in fisheries. 
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SECTION IV. VISITS BY REPRESENTATIVES OF CULTURAL CIVIC, YOUTH, AND STUDENT 
GROUPS 


(1) For the purpose of establishing contacts, exchanging experiences, and be- 
coming more familiar with the public and cultural life of both countries, the 
Soviet side will arrange to invite to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics during 
1958 groups of American writers (5 to 6 persons), composers (5 to 6 persons), 
painters and sculptors (3 to 4 persons). In 1958, the United States side recipro- 
cally will arrange to invite similar Soviet groups to visit the United States. 

(2) Both parties will provide for the exchange in 1958-59 of delegations of 
representatives of youth and delegations of women in various professions. 

(3) Both parties agree to provide for an exchange of delegations of student 
and youth newspaper editors in 1958-59. 

(4) Both parties will promote the development and strengthening of friendly 
contacts between Soviet and American cities. 


SECTION V. EXCHANGE OF VISITS OF DELEGATIONS OF DEPUTIES OF THE SUPREME SOVIET 
OF THE U. S. 8. R. AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


The proposal to exchange delegations of deputies of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U. S. S. R. and Members of the United States Congress will be subject to further 
discussion between the two parties. 


SECTION VI. JOINT CONFERENCES OF U. S. 8S. KR. AND UNITED STATES ORGANIZATIONS 


The desirability of agreement to hold joint conferences of interparliamentary 
groups in 1958 and 1959 or meetings of representatives of the Soviet and United 
States associations for the United Nations and UNESCO is a matter for the 
organizations concerned. 


SECTION VII. COOPERATION IN THE FIELD OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 


Recognizing the importance of developing mutual cooperation between the 
U.S. S. R. and the United States in the field of motion pictures, both parties have 
agreed to the following: 

(1) To make provisions for the sale and purchase of motion pictures by the 
film industries of both countries on the principles of equality and on mutually 
acceptable financial terms. Toward this end, not later than January 1958, 
Sovexportfilm will enter into contact with representatives of the motion-picture 
industry in the United States, to be approved by the Department of State of the 
United States, for the purpose of the sale and purchase of films in 1958. 

(2) To arrange for the holding simultaneously in the U. 8S. S. R. and the 
United States of film premieres (Soviet films in the United States and United 
States films in the U. S. S. R., respectively), inviting to these premieres leading 
personalities of the film industries of both countries. 

(3) To carry out in 1958 an exchange of 12 to 15 documentary films in accord- 
ance with a list to be mutually agreed upon by the two parties. Onthe U.S.S. R. 
side the exchange of documentary films will be carried out by Sovexportfilm, such 
films to be recorded in the English language, and for the United States by the 
United States Information Agency, such films to be recorded in the Russian 
language. 

(4) In the second half of 1958 to provide for carrying out for a period of up 
to 1 month an interchange of delegations of leading motion-picture personalities, 
scenario writers, and technical personnel to be approved by each side for the pur- 
pose of becoming acquainted with experiences in the production of motion pic- 
tures in the respective countries. 

(5) To recognize the desirability and usefulness of organizing joint produc- 
tion of artistic, popular science and documentary films and of the conducting, not 
later than May 1958, of concrete negotiations between U.S. S. R. film organizations 
and United States film companies on this subject, such United States companies 
to be approved by the Department of State of the United States. The subject 
matter of the films will be mutually agreed upon by the two parties. 

(6) To recommend to the appropriate United States organizations the mak- 
ing of arrangements for the holding of a Soviet Film Week in the United States in 
1958 and to recommend to the appropriate motion-picture organizations of the 
Soviet Union the making of arrangements for the holding of a United States Film 
Week in the Soviet Union in 1958, and envision the participation in these film 
weeks of delegations from each side numbering 3 or 4 motion-picture personali- 
ties for a period of 2 weeks. 
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(7) To recognize the desirability of producing feature films, documentary 
films and concert films for television or nontheatrical showing in the United 
States by Soviet motion picture organizations and the producing of similar films 
by appropriate United States organizations for television or nontheatrical show- 
ing in the Soviet Union. Additional concrete negotiations on this question 
will be carried on between the Soviet Embassy in the United States and the 
Department of State of the United States. 

(8) To designate a standing committee of 4 members, 2 from the Soviet Union 
and 2 from the United States, the powers of which will be for a period of 1 year 
and which will meet once in Moscow and once in Washington during that year 
to examine problems which may arise in connection with the implementation 
of the provisions of this section. The authority of this committee may be ex- 
tended by mutual agreement. 


SECTION VIII. 





EXCHANGE OF THEATRICAL, CHORAL AND CHOREOGRAPHIC GROUPS, 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS AND ARTISTIC PERFORMERS 


(1) The Ministry of Culture of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will 
invite the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra to visit the Soviet Union in May 
or June 1958 and will send the ballet troupe of the Bolshoi Theatre of the Soviet 
Union, numbering 110 to 120 persons, to the United States in 1959 for a period 
of 1 month. 

(2) The Ministry of Culture of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on the 
basis of an existing agreement with Hurok Attractions, Inc., and the Academy 
of the National Theater and Drama, will send 2 Soviet performers—E. Gilels, 
pianist; and L. Kogan, violinist—to the United States in January-April 1958, 
and will invite 2 American soloists—B. Thebom, vocalist, and L. Warren, 
vocalist—to visit the Soviet Union. 

(3) The Ministry of Culture of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will 
send Soviet vocalists I. Petrov, P. Lisitsian, and Z. Dolukhanova, as well as I. 
Bezrodni, violinist, and V. Ashkenazi, pianist, to the United States and will in- 
vite R. Peters, vocalist, L. Stokowski, conductor, and others to visit the Soviet 
Union. 

(4) The Ministry of Culture of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in 
accordance with an agreement with Hurok Attractions, Inc., will send the State 
Folk Dance Ensemble of the U. 8S. 8S. R. to the United States in April-May 
1958 and will consider inviting a leading American theatrical or choreographic 
group to the Soviet Union in 1959. 

(5) The Soviet side will send the Red Banner Song and Dance Ensemble of 
the Soviet Army or the Choreographic iJnsemble “Beriozka” to the United States 
in the fourth quarter of 1958 and invite one of the leading American choreo- 
graphic groups to visit the Soviet Union. 


SECTION IX. VISITS BY SCIENTISTS 


(1) The Academy of Sciences of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the National Academy of Sciences of the United States will, on a reciprocal basis, 
provide for the exchange of groups or individual scientists and specialists for 
delivering lectures and holding seminars on various problems of science and 
technology. 

(2) The Academy of Sciences of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the National Academy of Sciences of the United States will, on a reciprocal 
basis, provide for the exchange of scientific personnel and specialists for the pur- 
pose of conducting joint studies and for specialization for a period of up to 1 
year. 

(3) The details of exchanges mentioned in paragraphs (1) and (2) will be 
agreed upon directly between the presidents of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the National Academy of Sciences of 
the United States in Moscow in the early part of 1958. 

(4) The Ministry of Health of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will 
send in 1958 to the United States a group of Soviet medical scientists (3 to 4 
persons) for a period of 2 to 3 weeks to deliver lectures and exchange experi- 
ences and will receive a similar group of United States medical scientists to 
deliver lectures and exchange experiences at the Institutes of the Academy of 
Medical Sciences of the U. S. 8. R. and at medical institutes in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, and Kiev. 
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(5) In 1958 the Ministry of Agriculture of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics will, on a reciprocal basis, invite United States scientists to visit the 
U. 8S. S. R. for the purpose of delivering lectures and exchanging experiences in 
the fields of biology, selection, pedigreed stockbreeding, agrotechny, mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, stockbreeding, and others. 


SECTION X. EXCHANGE OF UNIVERSITY DELEGATIONS 


(1) Both parties will provide for the exchange in 1958 of four delegations 
of university professors and instructors for a period of 2 to 3 weeks in the fields 
of natural sciences, engineering education, and liberal arts, and the study of the 
systems of higher education in the Soviet Union and the United States, each 
delegation to consist of from 5 to.8 persons. 

(2) Both parties will provide for an exchange of delegations of professors 
and instructors between Moscow and Columbia Universities and Leningrad and 
Harvard Universities. Further exchanges of delegations of professors and in- 
structors of other universities of the U. 8. 8S. R. and the United States shall be 
decided upon as appropriate by both parties. 

(3) Both parties will provide for an exchange of students between Moscow 
and Leningrad universities, on the one hand, and United States universities, on 
the other, amounting to 20 persons on each side for the period of the academic 
year 1958-59. For the academic year 1959-60 the number will be 30. The com- 
position of the student groups shall be determined by each side. 

(4) Both parties will provide for an exchange of delegations of educators 
(8 to 10 persons) for a period of 30 days in the latter part of 1958. 


SECTION XI. EXCHANGE OF INDIVIDUAL ATHLETES AND ATHLETIC TEAMS 


Both parties will provide for an exchange of individual athletes and athletic 
teams, and in 1958-59 will provide for the holding of the following contests 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and in the United States: 

(1) Basketball games between representative men’s and women’s teams to be 
held in the Soviet Union in April 1958. 

(2) Basketball games between representative men’s and women’s teams to be 
held in the United States in 1959. 

(3) Wrestling matches between representative teams to be held in the United 
States in February 1958. 

(4) Wrestling matehes. between representative teams to be held in the Soviet 
Union in 1959. 

(5) Track and field contests between representative teams to be held in the 
Soviet Union in July 1958. 

(6) Track and field contests between representative teams to be held in the 
United States in 1959. 

(7) Weight-liftirng contests between representative teams to be held in the 
United States in May 1958. 

(8) Canadian hockey games between representative teams to be held in the 
Soviet Union in March-April 1958. 

(9) Chess_tournaments between representative teams to be held in the United 
States in 1958. 

The details of these exchanges of athletes and athletic teams, as well as finan- 
cial rarangements for these exchanges, shall be discussed between appropriate 
Soviet and American sports organizations. 


SECTION XII. DEVELOPMENT OF TOURISM 
Both parties will promote the development of tourism. 


SECTION XIII. EXCHANGE OF EXHIBITS AND PUBLICATIONS 


(1) Both sides agree in principle on the usefulness of exhibits as an effective 
means of developing mutual understanding between the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Toward this end both sides will provide for an 
exchange of exhibits on the peaceful uses of atomic energy in 1958. 

(2) Both parties will promote the further development of exchange of pub- 
lications and various works in the field of science and technology between scien- 
tific institutions and societies and between individual scientists and specialists. 

(3) Provisions will be made for the Central Scientific Medical Library of the 
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Ministry of Health of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and corresponding 
medical libraries in the United States to exchange medical journals. 

(4) Both parties will promote the exchange of curriculums, textbooks, and 
scientific pedagogical literature through the appropriate agencies of higher and 
secondary education and directly between educational institutions. 

(5) The Ministry of Health of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will 
arrange to make available in 1958 from 8 to 10 medical films for presentation in 
the United States. On a reciprocal basis, the United States will arrange to 
make available the same number of American medical films for presentation in 
the Soviet Union. 

(6) The Ministry of Agriculture of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Department of Agriculture of the United States are prepared to ex- 
change in 1958 films on such agricultural subjects as stockbreeding, mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, construction and utilization of irrigation and drainage sys- 
tems, protection of plants from pests and blights, and fight against erosion. 

(7) The representatives of the Soviet and American sides, having exchanged 
their views on the problems of distributing the magazines U. 8S. S. R. in the 
United States of Amerika in the Soviet Union, have agreed on the desirability 
and necessity of promoting the distribution of these magazines on the basis of 
reciprocity. Examination of measures taken by both parties to achieve this 
end will continue at the ambassadorial level. 
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SECTION XIV. ESTABLISHMENT OF DIRECT AIR FLIGHTS 


Sat Be 3 tenon ge SEN 


Both parties agree in principle to establish on the basis of reciprocity direct air 
flights between the United States and the Soviet Union. Negotiations on terms 
s and conditions satisfactory to both parties will be conducted by appropriate 
representatives of each government at a mutually convenient date to be deter- 
mined later. 


JANUARY 27, 1958. 


LETTER OF UNDERSTANDING CONCERNING UNITED States-U. 8. S. R. AGREEMENT ON 
Rapio-TV ExcHANGES 


No. 33-B 


Identical letters relating to paragraph (3) of section II of the United States- 
U.S. 8. R. agreement on exchanges were exchanged as follows: 


“JANUARY 27, 1958. 
“Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: With respect to paragraph (3) of section II of the 

agreement signed this date, it is the understanding of both parties to the agree- 
ht ment that the texts of such broadcasts shall be exchanged in advance and discussed 
at the working level. In the event that either party shall consider that the effect 
of any such broadcast will not contribute to a betterment of relations between 
the United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
exchange of such broadcast shall not takep lace. 

“Sincerely yours, 





















“WittraM §. B. Lacy 
“[Groret N. ZAROUBIN]. 
“His Excellency Grorer N. ZAROUBIN, 
“Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
“(His Excellency W1Li1AM §. B. Lacy, 
“Department of State].” 


eS NMEA tate heres, hantiae 


(The following statements were ordered to be printed by the chair- 
man :) 






STATEMENT OF Mr. Horace J. Davis, AGRICULTURAL EXPERT ATTACHED TO THE 
UNITED STATES EMBASSY IN Moscow, 1952-57 


IRRIGATION FARMING IN THE SOVIET UNION 








Background 


There are several natural limitations to agricultural production in the Soviet 
Union. One of these limitations is insufficient rainfall in areas where the soil 
and other environmental factors generally are suitable for crop and livestock 
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production. The importance of irrigation as a means of increasing agricultural 
output was recognized by the Tsarist rulers and from time to time efforts were 
made to develop irrigation systems in the nonproductive arid regions. It was 
not until the 1880’s, however, that any lasting results in irrigation farming 
were achieved in that desert area. Over the years, there continued to be some 
increase in the area under irrigation. Progress has been relatively slow, how- 
ever, until recent years when the Soviets began placing greater emphasis on the 
importance of irrigation and have been accelerating the expansion of irrigation 
facilities faster than in former years. 

The principal regions in the Soviet Union, where irrigation farming is prac- 
ticed on a relatively broad scale, are Central Asia’ and Kazakh SSR. Avail- 
able data as of January 1, 1956, shows that of a total of approximately 11.0 
million hectares’ officially reported under irrigation networks in the Soviet 
Union, more than 7.0 million hectares were in these two regions. There is, 
however, some irrigation farming in most of the other republics. 

Cotton is the principal field crop grown under irrigation. In 1956, for example, 
the area of cotton under irrigation was more than 2.0 million hectares. Other 
field crops grown on irrigated fields include rice, sugar beets, alfalfa, tobacco, 
and some bast fiber and other grain crops. There are, also, relatively large areas 
of fruit and vegetable crops grown in regions where the water is supplied en- 
tirely by irrigation or in regions of marginal rainfall where supplemental irriga- 
tion is frequently required. 

The importance of irrigation farming in the Soviet Union 

A lack of detailed data on irrigation in the Soviet Union and confusion in the 
terminology used make it difficult to obtain accurate and comparable data. The 
Soviets usually talk in terms of land area actually irrigated or the land area 
serviced by irrigation networks. These areas are not identical; the latter is 
usually larger than the former. On the other hand, the area serviced by irri- 
gation networks apparently does not include estuary irrigation (which is the 
flooding of lowlands) or the area serviced by overhead irrigation. The use of 
overhead irrigation has expanded rapidly in the past few years. This method 
involves the use of tractor-powered spray pumps on an as-needed basis in regions 
where supplemental irrigation is sometimes required because of inadequate rain- 
fall during the growing season. It is used particularly on vegetable fields in 
southern regions of the Ukraine and of the RSFSR. 

Although the problems resulting from definitions and terminology hamper an 
appraisal of irrigation developments in the Soviet Union, it is possible to make 
some comparisons which indicate the rate at which irrigation farming has in- 
creased and the planned rate of expansion during the next few years. The 
area serviced by irrigation networks is used in these comparisons because more 
data are available on irrigation networks than for other means of measuring 
these activities. It is believed that any errors inherent to this approach (where 
the area actually under cultivation is less than the area covered by the network) 
would be offset largely by additions resulting from estuary irrigation and areas 
receiving supplemental (overhead) irrigation which are not included in the area 
serviced by irrigation networks. These comparisons for specified years are 


shown below. 
Million hectares with Million hectares with 
irrigation network irrigation network 
Year: 


Expressed in relationship to the total area under cultivation, the above data 
indicate that during the period from 1913 to World War II, between 3 to 4 per- 
cent of the land under cultivation was irrigated and that after World War II the 
area under irrigation was increased to between 544 and 614 percent of the total 
area under cultivation. On a percentage basis, the postwar increase would 
have been much greater if the Soviets had not increased the total area under 
cultivation by about 45 million hectares by 1956 over the prewar period. 


1 Central Asia includes Uzbek SSR. Tadzhik SSR, Turkmen SSR, and Kirghiz SSR. 

2 One hectare equals 2.471 acres. On this basis Russia outstripped the United States 
of America in total irrigated area in 1956 when the Soviets reported 27,181,000 irrigated 
acres. The recent current and projected rate of Soviet irrigated area far exceeds that of 
the United States. Of a total irrigated area of some 27 million acres today in the United 
States of America federally constructed reclamation facilities can serve 7,658,000 acres. 
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Plans for expanding irrigation farini 

During the sixth 5-year period 13966-60), the Soviets plan to expand the area 
under irrigation by about 2.1 million hectares. Of this total, 800,000 hectares 
of the increase will result from improvements in existing irrigation facilities 
and the remaining 1.3 million hectares will result from newly constructed irri- 
gation facilities. 

The following statement from a Soviet publication * gives a summary of plans 
for increasing the area under cultivation during the sixth 5-year period. 

“The sixth 5-year plan envisages the expansion of irrigated land, the building 
of canals and water reservoirs, and the draining of marshland. In the Russian 
Federation, the Pravo-Yegorliksky, Tersko-Kumsky, Kumo-Manichsky, and Don- 
skoi main canals, the Chograi Reservoir, and the Petrovsko-Anastasyevskaya 
and Maryano-Cheburgolskaya irrigation systems will be put into operation. In 
the Ukraine, the Inguletskaya watering and irrigation system and the Simferopol 
Reservoir will be built. Work will be started on the construction of the North 
Crimean Canal. Large-scale land reclamation will continue in the marshy 
Polesie region of Byelorussia. A number of new reservoirs, canals, and irriga- 
tion systems will come into being in the arid regions of central Asia. The first 
section of the Kara-Kum Canal in Turkmenia will start functioning. New forest 
shelterbelts will rise in droughty regions. 

“Millions of acres of new land are to be wrested from deserts, dry steppes, 
and marshes for farming and stockbreeding.” 

While the above quotation does not emphasize central Asia, statements from 
other Soviet sources indicate that most of the increase in the area under irri- 
gation during 1956-60 will be made in central Asia. Smaller increases will take 
place in Kazakh §. S. R., the R. 8. F. S. R., and in other regions. One of the 
major irrigation projects planned for the sixth 5-year period is in the Hungary 
steppe region of Uzbek S. S. R. (central Asia) and Kazakh S. 8. R. In this 
area, it is planned to expand the irrigation facilities and bring into cultivation 
an additional 300,000 hectares of new land, most of which will be planted to 
cotton. The Soviets estimate that this 1 project will make it possible to increase 
their production of cotton by about 480,000 to 500,000 bales per year. Water 
for irrigating the Hungary steppe region will be obtained from the Syr Darya 
River through a central Hungary steppe canal (now under construction) and a 
series of small feeder canals which will carry water to all parts of the newly 
developed farming areas. 

Observations by Americans who traveled across the eastern part of the 
Hungary steppe region indicate that the soil and terrain are about the same 
as in other regions of Uzbek S. S. R., where cotton is grown successfully under 
irrigation. 


Problems of irrigation farming in the Soviet Union 


‘The principal problems confronting irrigation farming in the Soviet Union 
have been (1) the development and maintenance of satisfactory irrigation sys- 
tems which would provide water on an adequate and economic basis, and (2) 
the high salt content of the subsoil, particularly in central Asia. In regions 
where the subsoil contains a high concentration of salt, the salt tends to rise 
to the surface layer of soil after a few years of cultivation and irrigation. For 
the most part, the Soviets have learned to control this problem through the use 
of seepage wells, the application of calcium compounds, and by washing the 
surface soil at several-year intervals. In some areas, however, it has been 
necessary to abandon some fields because of the salt problem. Also, some fields 
have been abandoned temporarily because of waterlogging which results from 
poor irrigation-management practices. 

Most of the water-supply lines are open (dirt) ditches with improvised gates 
for controlling the flow and supply of water. A lack of proper maintenance 
has frequently created problems of undersupply or oversupply of water and, 
consequently, has caused crop damage. Here, again, the Soviets have made some 
improvements in the planning, construction, and operation of the water-supply 
systems. 


Outlook 


It is not possible to forecast with any degree of accuracy the future develop- 
ment of irrigation farming in the Soviet Union. In terms of resources (fresh 
water and land suitable for irrigation), the potentials are very large. There 


*The Land of Soviets—Soviet Agriculture. Published by the Foreign Language Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow, 1957. 
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are large volumes of water in the rivers of central Asia and in the southern parts 
of the European U. 8. S. R. which now flows into the sea. Complete or supple 
mental irrigation of areas adjacent to these rivers could increase significantly 
the production of agricultural commodities. However, the irrigation projects 
now being considered for these regions represent the use of relatively small 
parts of the resources available. To make full use of the water and land avail- 
able, it would require many years of work and a larger capital investment than 
is now contemplated. In the new-lands region of northern Kazakhstan, a lack 
of water is the principal limitation to larger production of crops and livestock 
products. Providing irrigation water for this region seems impractical, although 
the Soviets are considering the construction of irrigation canals through parts 
of the area, and have even mentioned the possibility of changing the course of 
some of the rivers as a means of increasing the available supply of irrigation 
water. 

In short, it seems likely that the Soviets will continue to place greater em- 
phasis on irrigation farming in the future than in the past. The increase in the 
area of land placed under irrigation during the sixth 5-year period (1956-60), 
however, is not likely to exceed the goal of 2.1 million hectares, but may, in fact, 
fall short of this objective. On previous irrigation projects, actual achievements 
have «.lways been far behind the established goals. In 1950, for example, plans 
were announced to increase the area under irrigation by some 6 million hectares. 
Soon after the death of Stalin, however, most of these projects, including the 
construction of the main Turkmen Canal, were either postponed temporarily 
or abandoned. Recent reports in the Soviet press‘ indicate that progress in 
increasing the area under irrigation in central Asia (including the new Hungary 
steppe project) is considerably behind schedule and generally unsatisfactory. 

Over a longer period of time, the development of irrigation farming in the 
Soviet Union will depend largely upon the efforts and the expenditure of re- 
sources the Soviets are willing to make to develop this sector of agriculture. 
They have the necessary prerequisites (water and land), and can greatly expand 
irrigation farming if it should be decided to utilize the resources necessary for 
their development. 


STATEMENT OF ANGUS McDONALD, CooRDINATOR, LEGISLATIVE SERVICES DIVISION 
OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, IN REGARD TO SENATE RESOLUTION 248 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate being permitted 
to present our views on the subject of the relationship of rivers and related 
water-resource development programs of the United States, Soviet Russia, and 
Red China. The comparative development of natural resources, including hydro- 
electric power, conventional thermal power, nuclear electric power, water trans- 
portation, irrigation, and other basic items of production may well determine the 
outcome of the ideological conflict between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Nikita S. Khrushchev, the chief of the Soviet Communist Party, has 
stated that in the next 15 years Russia will not only catch up with the United 
States in the production of basic items, but will outstrip it. 

I will not recount the facts set forth in a recent excellent and well-documented 
memorandum published by the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the memorandum authored by the distinguished Senator from Louisiana. A 
cursory examination of these two publications indicates that the boast of Khru- 
shchev is not an idle one. The Soviet Union, unless comparative trends of re- 
source development are reversed, will outstrip the United States in the next 20 
years. It is apparent to all that the Soviets have the natural resources, they 
have the manpower, and they have the technology. Although the industrial 
capacity of this Nation at the present time far exceeds that of the Communist 
countries, it is probable that they will outstrip us, not only in missiles and satel- 
lites, but in resource development and especially in development of the resource 
of atomic energy. 

We emphasize resource development in Russia and Red China, not as the 
main reason for resource development in our own country, but as an additional 
one. Many years before the Soviet Union appeared on the horizon as a competi- 
tor of the United States, the Farmers Union advocated a broad program of re- 
source development, particularly in regard to river basins. We favor the develop- 
ment of all of the resources of every large river basin in the United States on an 


4 Kazakhstanskaya Pravda and Pravda Vostaka, January 18, 1958. 
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integrated basis. We feel strongly that soil conservation, flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, and other multiple purposes are intricately related, and for that 
reason Farmers Union has adopted resolutions over the years which called for 
such resource development. I call attention to resolutions pertaining to natural 
resources adopted at the last biennial convention of the National Farmers Union 
in Denver, March 23, 1956. These resolutions are as follows: 


“Usine AMERICA’s NATURAL RESOURCES FOR ALL 


“Publicly and privately owned land and resources should be administered 
in the interest of all the public. To make certain they are, we urge adoption 
of the following national legislation and policies : 


“1, COMPREHENSIVE RIVER VALLEY DEVELOPMENT 


“We urge further Federal development of natural geographic areas to promote 
better use of all existing natural resources of entire river valley basins in order 
to improve the economic stability of such areas, promote conservation and wise 
use to prevent erosion and flood. The basins should be organized along com- 
pletely integrated lines of local control similar to the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
We also urge that emphasis of such projects continue to be placed on generation 
of public power, with full respect to preference clauses, irrigation improvements 
aimed to benefit development of family-type farms, and wisest possible wildlife 
management. 

“Provisions must also be made for continuation and expansion of the small 
watershed flood prevention and agricultural soil, water, and related resources 
conservation program both before and after establishment of such valley develop- 
ments. Such programs of development should include but not be limited to: 
intensification and expansion of existing conservation programs on both private 
and public land; reforestation and revegetation to protect watersheds and 
increase timber and forage; increased appropriations for conservational man- 
agement and development of all resources; and construction maintenance of 
timber and stock access roads in national forests. We must make use of all 
scientific and technological advancements to increase conservation of all natural 
resources. Necessary action must be taken to halt the destruction and depletion 
of our land and our forests. 

“We strongly recommend the enactment of laws making it mandatory for the 
executive branch to submit to Congress for prior approval any action it intends 
to take that would sell or grant proprietary privileges in federally owned land or 
resources to private interest. Approval to make such transactions would be 
granted only in those cases where it is clearly shown that the general national 
welfare will be promoted by alienation of title. 


“2. DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION OF ENERGY AND POWER 


“We urge establishment of clear-cut Federal legislation and policies to 
establish clearly Federal responsibility to produce, regulate, and control public 
power through programs of area development on the basis of all-inclusive support 
of a total national program. We urge Federal generation and transmission of 
the power required to meet the present and future needs of nonprofit electric 
systems and the use of the withdrawal clause to protect the rights of preference 
customers. The Federal Government must assist cooperatives and other non- 
profit public power agencies to set up generating and transmission facilities 
where needed by supplying technical and financial support. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must construct and operate the high-voltage transmission facilities 
necessary to integrate individual hydroelectric projects and to deliver appreciable 
portions of their output to the load centers of preference customers. 

“The Federal Government must purchase or generate sufficient thermal energy 
to supplement the hydroelectric capacity of the Federal system so that the maxi- 
num amounts of firm power can be made available for the benefit of preference 
customers. 

“We urge that any electric or other utility, engaged in interstate commerce 
and enjoying guaranteed profits without risk while operating as a private monop- 
oly with Government protection, be prevented from counting as costs in rate- 
making the money spent, either directly or indirectly, to influence political action 
at any level. We urge amendment of the Internal Revenue Act to preclude 
charging off such expenditures as those mentioned above as tax deductions. We 
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recommend legislation requiring that the benefits from accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion be passed on to consumers. 

“We urge establishment of regional development agencies to assure proper 
use of the Federal hydroelectric power and provide for optimum conservation 
and development of all values of areawide projects such as flood-control naviga- 
tion, irrigation and recreation. Such development would utilize the highest 
possible potentials of multipurpose users and benefits including flood control, 
navigation, recreation, and water for industry, cities, and irrigation. 

“We insist that the water rights of farmers be adequately protected. We 
advocate strict limitations on the discretion of the Federal Power Commission 
to grant licenses for private development wherever such developments conflict 
with a multipurpose Federal program. Violation of the Federal preference 
clauses by the Department of Interior by a policy of deceit and subterfuge which 
includes refusal to sell Federal power to cooperatives and municipalities must 
be forestalled. We should remove all limitations on areas served by nonprofit 
electric utilities. 

“We also urge that the technical-assistance program of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration be restored and its borrowing authority expanded. 

“We urge Congress to enact legislation prohibiting Federal agencies from 
turning over any economically feasible Federal power sites to private companies. 
We also urge the authorization by the Congress of such multipurpose projects in- 
cluding Hells Canyon, Niagara, and Kings River. 

“We urge preservation of the excess-lands provisions governing the use of 
water in Federal irrigation projects in the Federal reclamation law. 

“We insist that Congress either authorize the expenditure of funds for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, to take care of the growing and critical power 
shortage in that area, or authorize the sale of bonds by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority which would provide funds for expansion. We oppose the recom- 
mendation of the administration requiring TVA to repay funds greatly in excess 
of amortization requirements as determined by Congress. 

“In regard to allocation of costs of multipurpose projects, we oppose the 
substitution of the joint costs-remaining-benefits method for the incremental 
costs method in the southwestern area. We urge the enactment of legislation 
prohibiting the Department of the Interior from arbitrarily substituting one 
system of cost allocation for another. We also recommend that the period of 
amortization be increased from 50 to 100 years. 


“3. ATOMIC POWER—THE NEW PUBLIC POWER 


“We urge enactment of needed legislation to insure that new sources of atomic 
energy, which have been developed with taxpayers’ money, will be used to benefit 
all at the lowest possible cost by authorizing the Atomic Energy Commission to 
push promptly ahead the development and regulation of atomic power in ways 
that give primary benefit of atomic power to the general public. 

“Specifically, we urge Congress to authorize actual use of atomic reactors to 
boost the electrical energy output of REA cooperatives and other preference 
customers of public power. And we further recommend that safeguards be set 
up now that will guarantee maintenance of prefcrence clauses in energy pro- 
duced by Federal atomic programs, and further safeguards that make it definite 
that atomic power will not become a private monopoly beyond the reach of Fed- 
eral control or regulation.” 

The Eisenhower administration has substituted a partnership between the 
Federal Government and the private power monopoly for a policy between the 
Federal Government and the people. This later policy was established over a 
period of many years by laws passed by the Congress and by administrative 
decisions. It was also upheld and implemented by court decisions. 

The new policy seems always to neglect and ignore the main problem—that 
is, multiple-purpose development, or comprehensive development as it is some- 
times called. It is a policy which sometimes seems to help the big financial 
interest by substituting partial and piecemeal development for comprehensive 
development. A recent example was Hells Canyon, which was handed over to 
the Idaho Power Co., a Maine corporation, by the Eisenhower administration. 

It is furthermore a policy of reducing appropriations for multiple-purpose 
hydroelectric projects already under construction. It is a policy of refusing 
to assume initiative for construction of any new Federal projects anywhere ex- 
cept by and in the interest of private utilities and to the detriment of the people. 
Partnership between Wall Street and the Federal Government has been sub- 
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stituted for comprehensive development in the interest of all the people. It is 
a partnership under which the United States Government would pay for the 
nonreimbursable flood-control and navigation features of the project, while the 
private utility-partner company installs the electric generators and collects the 
revenue from power sales. The result of applying the Hisenhower partnership 
in the Northwest has been an economic recession in the Northwest resulting in 
unemployment and a lack of economic security. It has been a destruction of 
the once unified plan for comprehensive areawide development of resources. 

In the Tennessee Valley, despite promises, Eisenhower has sold out the people 
by attempting to starve TVA on the one hand by recommending no appropriations, 
and undermining it on the other with the Dixon-Yates plan which would subvert 
the purposes of the Tennessee Valley Authority by forcing it to accept delivery 
of high-cost power from steam plants which would be undewritten by the United 
States Government but turned over to the private electric power monopoly. 
Eisenhower has also undermined TVA by replacing a vacancy on the TVA 
Board of Directors with a man who opposed the philosophy and spirit of the 
TVA Act. 

In the Southwest the Hisenhower administration attempted to destroy the 
generation and transmission cooperatives and ultimately the distribution co- 
operatives by destroying the continuing fund, by turning over the power to the 
private utilities to which multiple purpose and cooperatives, under existing laws, 
were rightfully entitled. Failing in that because of congressional obstinacy, 
Eisenhower's assistances reallocated cost in the Southwest in order to jack up 
existing power rates, and when such cost allocation juggling was threatened by 
congressional action, under the Kerr bill, Eisenhower vetoed legislation which 
would prevent hikes in rates. In the Missouri Valley and in other areas through- 
out the Nation, many attempts were made to deprive the cooperatives and the 
municipalities of their right under the preference clause and throttle and slow- 
down existing projects and to prevent the authorization of new ones. This has 
been the constant policy of the administration for 5 long years. 

The seriousness of such a policy has become apparent—unemployment and 
recession is here, resource development is at a standstill, while our competitors 
across the waters are going ahead by leaps and bounds. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration should not be allowed to calmly ignore it. According to these two 
reports mentioned above there is a wealth of information in the State Depart- 
ment, the Federal Power Commission, and in the files of foreign governments 
readily accessible to the United States, which indicates that the Communist 
countries have been going full steam ahead for a number of years. There is 
also information in our own files in the Department of Interior and other places 
pertaining to resource development in our own country. 

The Army engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation for many years have been 
making detailed surveys in regard to resource development in our river basins. 
They also have been making recommendations pertaining to the great need 
for resource development. The Bureau of Reclamation has a wealth of informa- 
tion in its files which has been ignored by Federal officials for 5 years. 

I call attention to A Study of Future Power Transmission for the West, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of the Interior October 
28, 1952. This document is divided into five chapters, titled as follows: 

“1. The West’s Growing Need for Power ; 

“2. Sources of Power for the West; 

“3. Need for Long-Distance Transportation of Energy ; 

“4. How Energy May Be Brought From Source to Market ; 

“5. Concept of a 500,000-Volt System.” 

Examination of this document seems to indicate that in large part the Soviets 
have been following the blueprints set forth by the Bureau of Reclamation 
engineers. The Soviets have been applying the concept of high-voltage eco- 
nomics on page 20 of the Bureau of Reclamation report. I quote from the report 
on page 20: 

“The load-carrying capacity of a transmission line is expressed in kilowatts. 
A line having twice the voltage of another has four times the kilowatt capacity. 
The higher voltage lines only costs about twice as much. This means that the 

cost per kilowatt of the higher voltage is about one-half that of the lower voltage 
line, as illustrated in figure 11, on page 21.” 

We in the Farmers Union do not claim to be experts in any sense. However, 
we have not been unaware of this principle nor of the need for a giant power- 
plant. I quote from a speech of James G. Patton, president of the National 
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Farmers Union, to the Annual Convention of the Northwest Regional Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, Billings, Mont., October 9, 1953 : 

“Hydro power and steam-generated power resources of the entire West should 
be harnessed to high-voltage, long-distance transmission lines, to pull the greatest 
possible load at the lowest possible cost for the people of the West. 

“There is another reason for high-voltage, long-distance transmission. The 
giant coalfields of the West are located great distances from the big industrial 
and population centers of the West. These big population and industrial centers, 
where vast quantities of low-cost electricity are needed, are located in the Twin 
Cities area, in the Pacific Northwest, on the California coast, and on the Gulf 
Coast of Texas. 

“These population centers lie on the fringes of a vast, 22-State Western Empire, 
with both giant hydroelectric sites and giant coal energy sites within the big 
circle that they form. 

“The giant power plan calls for using high-voltage, long-distance transmission 
lines for hauling enormous quantities of energy out of the interior of the 
Western Empire to the centers of industry on its edges. That is a mammoth 
undertaking. It would be tremendously costly, in investment and operating costs, 
if it were to be attempted by an expanded railroad system, hauling energy in 
the form of coal. But our engineering experts tell us that the energy from 
a ton of coal can be hauled from North Dakota to Minneapolis much cheaper 
in the form of electricity, over high-voltage transmission lines, than on the most 
efficient railroad ever built. 

“Transmission lines adequate for doing this job, for harnessing together the 
steam-generated energy of these three midcontinental coalfields with the big 
hydro plants of the river systems and atom-electric powerplants located in the 
most feasible sites—woul!ld have to be much longer than any in use today any- 
where in the world. Power would have to be transmitted for distances of up 
to 700 miles. The giant basic powerplants in the coalfields, and the biggest 
hydroelectric dams, would all have to be tied together. 

“This giant power plan would require voltages much higher than anything 
in use today in this country—at least half a million volts, twice as high as the 
highest voltage in use by utilities in this country today. 

“The longest distance transmission in use in this country today is only 300 
miles, less than half as far as the 700 miles that would be needed for a giant 
power project for the West. 

“But the Swedes right now have a transmission line in use that is 600 miles 
long, from their big hydroelectric plants north of the Arctic Circle to the centers 
of Swedish industry and population in the South. They are transmitting elec- 
tricity at 380,000 volts, or close to the half-million volts needed for a giant power 
system to serve the West. We would need only to go one notch beyond what 
Sweden has already done to make the giant power plan a reality. 

“You may wonder why a farm leader should be telling a group of farmers about 
a plant for hauling fabulous blocks of energy out of the mountains and prairies 
of the West to the big cities on the coasts. This giant power plan means two 
great things for the future of agriculture in this region. 

“If almost undreamed of quantities of electric energy were made available to 
western industrial and population centers, at rock-bottom prices such as would 
be possible under the giant power plan, it would start a tremendous boom of 
economic expansion. 

“It would open up literally millions of new jobs in the space of a few years. 
It would result in great population growth not only in existing industrial 
centers, but throughout the West. There are huge stores of rich mineral and 
chemical resources in our mountains and prairies, waiting only for low-cost 
electricity to unfold into new and flourishing industrial developments. 

“That means new markets for the farmers of the West. It means markets 
right here, in our own backyards, for our beef and mutton and grain. It means 
new markets for farm products that we don’t even bother to produce in quantity 
now, for dairy products, fresh fruits and vegetables, poultry and eggs. 

“In short, it will give western farmers profitable local markets for their 
products for the first time in history. It will free western agriculture from 
second-class citizenship in our national economy. For too long, the great farm- 
ing area west of the Mississippi River has been nothing but an economic colony 
of the East. We have been treated like the British treated India for 200 years, 
as a colony for the production of cheap raw materials to enrich others. 

- “This giant power plan has real meaning for our own farming operations, 
too. 
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“We have all heard time and time again that the surface of rural electrifica- 
tion has barely been scratched. I don’t think that any of us really grasps what 
the potentialities of the use of electricity in agriculture might be. 

“But scientists talk about using electricity to warm up the soil of entire farms, 
so that crops can be started earlier to take advantage of spring rainfall and 
sunshine. 

“They talk about using electricity for killing weed seeds electronically, field 
by field, before the crops are planted. 

“They talk about electric-powered tractors. You’ll back them into the shed 
at night to get their storage batteries charged off the high line, and run them 
all the next day at a small fraction of the cost of petroleum-fuel tractors. 

“They even talk about some day being able to transmit electricity in tre- 
mendous surges of power directly to the moving tractor in the field—not over 
wires, but by wireless. You’d just tune in your radio on the powerplant, and 
take off. The United States Navy is engaged in research on wireless trans- 
mission of power right now. 

“This sounds fantastic, I know. But up to only 10 years ago, probably 
not a single one of us would have believed that it would be possible to propel 
a huge submarine under the Atlantic Ocean on a few pounds of fuel. With 
atomic energy, that is a reality today. 

“I do not believe we are in any danger of overestimating our possibilities. 
On the contrary, I think we will find that our imaginations are falling far 
short of what the real potentials for the future are. We have got to look 
far, far beyond the narrow limitations of the present in order to visualize 
the opportunities that lie ahead. Our real danger is not that we will dream 
too much but that we will cheat the generations ahead of us because we did 
not dream enough. 

“When you count the potentialities of atomic energy, and the new, even 
more terrible and more wonderful potentialities of thermonuclear fusion, 
the process that we know as the hydrogen bomb, the strain on our abilities 
to dream enough is beyond the capacity of most human minds. 

“It is thought not inconceivable that some day we will learn how to trans- 
mit electric energy directly out of an atomic pile, without going through the 
mechanical process of using atomie energy to boil water to create steam to 
turn a regular turbine.” 

President Patton discusses further possibilities of development and utiliza- 
tion of atomic power and nuclear electric power. While the Soviets and the 
British are forging ahead in nuclear electric power development, Admiral Strauss, 
head of the Atomic Energy Commission, was “fiddling around” with Dixon- 
Yates attempting to destroy the TVA and concocting various schemes designed 
to benefit the private electric power monopoly to the detriment of all the 
people. Over a period of years, Strauss and the Bisenhower administration 
have successfully prevented any substantial atomic energy electric power de- 
velopment. Although the Gore-Holified bill calling for a number of large- 
seale nuclear electric plants was passed by the Senate, Eisenhower’s helpers 
in the House succeeded in defeating it there. Although Admiral] Strauss had 
sufficient authority to go ahead with a large-scale atomic energy program, at 
the present time only one large-scale nuclear powerplant is in operation in 
the United States. This is the one at Shippingport, Pa., financed for the most 
part with Government funds and having a capacity of 65,000 kilowatts. Accord- 
ing to my information, despite the boasts of the private utilities that we are ahead 
in the atomic energy race, Shippingport is the only nuclear powerplant in the 
United States having a capacity exceeding 5,000 kilowatts. 

Here is an editorial from the American Public Power Association Atomic 
Power Newsletter of October 29, 1957, which summarizes the situation very 
well: 

“NEEDED: A POLICY AND A PROGRAM FOR ATOMIC POWER 


“The United States atomic power program has bogged down. There is hardly 
a power reactor project which is not in difficulty. Reactor manufacturers are 
recognizing. that atomic power development is a tough and costly business and 
are retrenching. Meanwhile, the Atomic Energy Commission clings to its 
‘partnership’ policy and the atomic power-development program lacks purpose and 
direction. 

“Manufacturing firms which entered the power reactor field with high hopes 
are reducing or disbanding their reactor engineering staffs, according to preva- 
lent rumors. Two firms formerly active in the field are said to have virtually 
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disbanded their reactor groups. One of the large reactor companies is rumored 
to have laid off about 100 reactor scientists and engineers. Another company 
has, it is said, dismissed 19 of its reactor engineering staff. As for the rest, 
an Official of one reactor firm has said ‘there is no more recruiting’ of reactor 
engineers by private industry. Those laid off are having to take positions in 
fields other than reactor development. 

“It is not difficult to understand this cooling of industrial ardor for devel- 
oping atomic power. The job is ‘more difficult and more costly than at first 
generally presumed,’ to quote a phrase from the recent annual report of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum. While plans were in the paper stage, it was easy 
for industry to be optimistic. It was possible for the president of Pennsylvania 
Power & Light to declare to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy that ‘the 
public utility industry is prepared to do this job lof large power reactor con- 
struction], and under those circumstances the Government of the United States 
should not intervene.’ 

“However, during the past year project completion dates have slipped and 
estimated costs have risen alarmingly, for one reason or another. The Yankee 
Atomic plant, originally proposed for completion in ‘late 1957’ at an estimated 
cost of $33 million, is now scheduled for 1960 or 1961, at an estimated cost of 
over $50 million. The Power Reactor Development Co. project is now promised 
for completion in 1960 or 1961 instead of the original date of ‘late 1958.’ The 
plant proposed by Consumers Public Power District was originally planned for 
completion in 1959; the latest estimate is 1962 and costs have climbed from 
$25.1 million to $40.6 million. 

“Consolidated Edison has reported a cost increase from $55 million to $90 
million. Site construction is underway but core design is incomplete and plant 
completion by 1960 would be a remarkable achievement indeed. Common- 
wealth Edison still sticks to 1960 as the date for its plant of 180,000 kilowatts, 
the largest proposed, but reported changes in the core design of the recently 
completed pilot model may affect the core design of the Commonwealth Edison 
plant. 

“The AEC partnership program to develop small nuclear powerplants—a 
program announced about 2 years ago—is a shambles. Of the 5 proposals by 
municipal and rural co-op systems given prolonged consideration by AEC, only 
2 remain. The Holyoke, Mass, Ford instrument proposal was abrubtly thrown 
out by the Commission after 11 months of negotiation, with no adequate ex- 
planation by AEC to the sponsors or the public. (Despite the fact that AEC 
dismissed the Holyoke-Ford proposal as technically premature. Britain expects 
to have a reactor experiment of the same general type in operation by 1960.) 
The proposals of the Wolverine, Mich., rural co-op and the Elk River, Minn., 
cooperative are both indefinitely suspended due to recent massive increases in 
the manufacturers’ cost estimates. Most significant, both manufacturers re- 
jected the AEC requirement that prices be on a firm, maximum ceiling basis. 
The uncertainties of reactor development, the manufacturers concluded, require 
that the Government pay whatever it costs to build these early plants. 

“The two projects left in the small power-reactor program are those proposed 
by Piqua, Ohio, and by the Chugach co-op and Nuclear Development Corp. 
combination. The Piqua project is still in negotiation with the Commission. 
AEC has signed a contract with NDA for research work on the second project 
and the question of a construction contract will not be considered until later. 

“In 1955, AEC estimated that by the end of 1960 there would be 1,160,000 
kilowatts of nuclear generating capacity in operation in the United States, 
exclusive of reactor experiments. At the present time, the only full-scale power 
reactor for which completion is certain is the Government-built PWR of 60,000 
to 100,000 kilowatts at Shippingport, Pa. There now is little assurance that 
any other powerplant, aside from reactor experiments, will be in operation by 
the end of 1960. 

“The recent annual report of the Atomic Industrial Forum said that “although 
industry in the past has been willing to operate at a loss or with very low profit 
margins as far as atomic energy work is concerned, there is a serious question 
of how long this practice can be continued. 

“Meanwhile, Britain’s expanded atomic-power program proceeds with increas- 
ing vigor. Despite much smaller resources in money, manpower, and labora- 
tories, they are showing us what can be done if there is a will to do it. The 
Russians have cut back their earlier program but report plants underway larger 
than any we have planned. 
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“In view of the state of the Nation’s atomic-power program, what now needs 

to be done? First, we must recognize that we are inescapably in a long, grim 
race with the Soviets for supremacy in this and other fields. Tangible evidence 
of atomic-power leadership is required not only for reasons of United States 
prestige and influence but for progress toward exploiting a new source of energy 
to help supply the seemingly insatiable needs of our domestic economy. 

“Second, we must adopt a policy and program that will establish our 
supremacy. 

“With a growing consensus that a positive Government program and sub- 
stantial Federal investments are essential, the debates in the next Congress 
may well be about the type of expanded program to be adopted rather than 
whether such expansion is required. The issue may be that of a Federal con- 
struction program versus more liberal Federal assistance to privately proposed 
projects. However, the latter approach has been tried and the results have 
been unsatisfactory. It has the basic weakness of dissipating our efforts and 
placing the responsibilities for leadership and for accomplishment on no one in 
particular. 

“Surely the present privately sponsored project should be allowed to go ahead, 
but it has become painfully clear that we cannot rely upon them alone to achieve 
objectives of urgent importance to the position of this country in the world. 

“For 2 years, a majority of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has favored 
a program of Federal construction and operation of full-scale prototype atomic 
powerplants. It is proposed to build these at ABC installations and use the 
power in AKO plants, thus avoiding controversy over marketing the power. The 
American Public Power Association consisteutly has supoprted this legislation, 
on the grounds that it is the most effective way to speed the development of 
nuclear plants to the point that all utility systems can afford to install them in 
the normal way. With every passing month, this position receives further 
confirmation. 

“It is time to put aside unfounded fears of socialism. In the next session, 
Congress should pass legislation along the lines of Gore-Holifield bill as promptly 
as possible. Legislation such as this provides the only sure means of pulling our 
atomic power program out of the doldrums.” 

Some of us hoped with the advent of sputnik, with rising unemployment, with 
the newspaper accounts of the great progress made in foreign countries which 
we have discussed, that some information might reach the ears of Bisenhower 
and his advisers which would bring about a much needed change in resource 
policy. Our hopes were dashed by the President’s budget message which said 
in respect to water resources: 

“The construction activities of the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation will be limited to orderly continuation of work started in prior 
years. We should not, at this time, add to this extremely high level of commit- 
ments by starting new projects. Construction on projects underway will gu 
forward as economically as possible. Expenditures for maintenance and opera- 
tion will provide reasonable protection of Federal investment.” 

We call attention to a statement delivered before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, January 17, 1958, by Budget Director Brundage: 

“Another recommendation which should hold down budget totals is that no 
new project be started in fiscal 1959 for construction of water-resources projects 
by the Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of Reclamation in view of the high 
level of current spending resulting from the large number of new projects 
started during the last 3 years.” 

With respect to these remarks let us bear in mind that of the total budget 
of $72.5 billion only about $900 million or 1.24 percent is devoted to water- 
resource development so that, were all water-resource development deleted the 
saving in terms of the total budget would be almost imperceptible. 

For 1959, there are again no proposals for new starts. Funds to continue 
projects already underway are requested but the adequacy of these funds to 
maintain economic and expeditious construction schedules is very questionable. 

The $2 million request for construction funds to continue John Day is absurd 
on its face in view of the magnitude of the project, and I am reliably informed 
that the scheduled operation by Oahe Dam will be pushed back another year, 
and possible 2 years, if current budgetary requests prevail. With respect to 
natural resource development, the budget proposals can be summed up in a 
few words. It is a budget of reaction, reluctance, conservatism, caution, delay, 
and postponement. 
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Finally, we respectfully urge the two committees represented here to use all 
the power and prestige at their command to reverse such a policy which in the 
end will bring disaster and suffering to the Nation and its people. Not only if 
policies are not changed, will the United States lag behind the Soviet Union 
and became a second-rate power, but the economy may ultimately be thrown 
into a tailspin and unemployment will mount. Water shortages which are 
beginning to appear all over the United States will become more and more 
critical. The needs for electric power generated by hydroelectric thermal 
atomic energy means will be unsatisfied, and economic development for industry 
and agriculture will be arrested. 


STATEMENT OF ALEx RADIN, GENERAL MANAGER, AMERICAN PuBLIC POWER 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is Alex Radin. I am general manager of the American Public Power 
Association, a national trade organization representing more than 800 local pub- 
licly owned electric utilities, principally municipally owned systems, in 40 States, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. The association’s headquarters are at 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., in Washington, D. C. 

Member systems of the American Public Power Association have a direct 
interest in full development oft he Nation’s water resources. Many of our mem- 
ber systems purchase all or part of their power supply from Federal multi- 
purpose water resource projects. For a number of years this association has 
maintained an active interest in this field, and has presented testimony before 
congressional committees in favor of maximum comprehensive development of 
the Nation’s water resources, and in opposition to underdevelopment of these 
resources. 

It was shocking to read the report which led to these hearings—a report 
showing that water resource development in Russia and Communist China is 
moving at a faster rate than that in the United States. Testimony already 
presented in these hearings adds further to the disturbing comparison. And 
just this month the New York Times told of a paper presented before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineering by two General Electric Co. engineers 
who had been impressed by Russia’s technological progress in the power field, 
especially in high-voltage transmission. 

“There is no doubt that the Russians will lead the way in this field,” one of 
these engineers said. He told of Russian work on 800,000-volt transmission 
lines—far ahead of anything our Nation is planning. 

While we are concerned that these two Communist nations are developing 
their water resources and their electrical technology at such a rapid rate, there 
are three rather ironic facts about our own slowdown in recent years in water 
resource development : 

1. Much of the water resource work being carried on in other nations, in- 
cluding Russia and Red China, seems to be based to some degree on American 
ideas and engineering, and on the examples which the United States set in 
the 1930’s and 1940's. 

2. Even though the United States recommends, and in some cases furnishes 
financial and technical assistance on multipurpose projects in other parts of the 
world, our own program is today typified by the no-new-starts policies of the 
current budget proposals. We seem to be placing a “For export only” label on 
our ideas, and are not practicing what we preach. 

8. Yet today there is more need than ever for the United States to fully de- 
velop its vast water resources, in the face of an expanding population, amazing 
growth in the use of electric power, critical water supply problems, vastly in- 
creased use of water for irrigation, the continued ravages of flood waters, and 
other problems related to effective use of water resources. 


WHY DEVELOP WATER RESOURCES ON COMPREHENSIVE RIVER BASIN WIDE BASIS 


The idea of developing our water resources on a comprehensive, basinwide 
basis is so plainly sound, logical, economical, and essential that it hardly seems 
necessary to belabor the point. Our Nation has a profitable example of this 
multiple-purpose development on the Tennessee River and its tributaries, where 
a series of dams and reservoirs serve several purposes, with untold benefits in 
flood control, navigation, power generation, recreation, national defense, and 
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related areas. We have the know-how, the undeveloped water resources and the 
financial ability to do this kind of river development job in many other parts of 
the Nation. 

Multipurpose development takes wasting, often damaging waters and turns 
them into economic and social assets. It is both preventive and productive— 
preventing the human suffering and loss of lives and property that come from 
ravaging floods; and producing economical electric power, increased navigation, 
important water supply, and other benefits, such as pollution control, silt abate- 
ment, irrigation, recreation, ete. Controlled water is also an asset in the 
industrial development of river basins. While we think of flood control primarily 
in terms of preventing flood damages, there is also the fact that great land areas 
along our rivers are not used—for industrial and other development—because 
of the threat of floods. 

In national emergencies, full development of our water resources becomes even 
more significant. Inadequate development weakens our basic economic strength, 
deprives us of the use of readily available assets which could be put to immediate 
productive use. Full development brings more electric power, a key ingredient 
in emergency production; adds an alternative transportation system for the 
Nation, thus giving us more flexibility for movement of goods; and gives the 
Nation a source of energy that can be made available in an instant, to serve 
important power loads. 

An indication of the importance of power development to national defense is 
the fact that the vast reservoirs of power created by TVA and the Bonneville 
Power System represented one of the principal reasons for the location of atomic 
energy plants in the 'Tennessee Valley and the Pacific Northwest. The avail- 
ability of large quantities of power in those areas also made possible the produc- 
tion of aluminum for the vital military aircraft program. 


THE SPECIAL ROLE OF HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


Without minimizing in the least the importance of developing all possible 
uses of the Nation’s water resources, I would like to speak of the special role of 
hydroelectric power today and in the future. 

Our use of electric power is growing at an almost unbelievable rate. By 
1970, said Electrical World in its September 2, 1957, issue, the Nation will be 
using 1.7 trillion kilowatt-hours of electricity a year—nearly three times the 
present use. By the year 2000, some experts have predicted a national use 
of 10 to 12 trillion kilowatt-hours. 

The coming of economical nuclear and thermonuclear power, and the great 
technical strides in huge thermal plants using fossil fuels, will mean that hydro- 
electric power will make up a relatively small percentage of the national total 
production of electric power. But tke Nation will need all the power it can get, 
from every source. 

Moreover, hydroelectric power has these special advantages : 

1. It is economical. It is not subject to rising fuel costs, thus making possible 
continued low-cost power production over a period of 100 to 300 years. 

2. It is ready in an instant, thus adding to a power system’s flexibility and hav- 
ing special importance in handling emergency loads. 

3. In the huge interconnected power network of the future, hydropower will 
be used primarily for “peaking’”—that is, it will be brought on the line to handle 
demands during heavy use periods, leaving thermal plants to carry the around- 
the-clock loads. Thus hydroelectric power will make for more economical opera- 
tion of an integrated power supply network, and will bring savings in both 
investment costs and operating expenses. 

4. Hydroelectric power is the “paying partner” in many multipurpose water 
resource projects, making it financially feasible to build projects that bring 
oe other benefits such as flood control, navigation, water supply and other 

nefits. 

In summary, hydroelectric power will play an essential role in future efforts 
to provide the Nation with abundant power at low cost, and to make maximum 
effective use of our Nation’s water resources. 


HAVE WE FULLY DEVELOPED OUR WATER RESOURCES? 


Sometimes we hear that all the Nation’s best hydroelectric and multipurpose 
water resource sites have been developed, and that there is little potential for 
future development. 
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The facts indicate that actually we have only begun to develop our water 
resources. 


Blectric power 


The most recent Federal Power Commission study of the Nation’s hydro- 
electric potential showed that as of January 1, 1953, only 20 percent of the 
Nation’s potential had been developed. Some 88 million kilowatts of electricity 
remained to be developed just 5 years ago—compared with less than 22 million 
kilowatts in use. Even assuming that the 644 million kilowatts under con- 
struction in 1953 are now completed, the Nation still has well over 80 million 
kilowatts of undeveloped hydroelectric capacity. This is 60 percent of the 
total capacity of all generating plants of all kinds today. 

To be more specific as to the location of undeveloped hydro power: As of 
1953, only 28 percent of New England’s hydroelectric potential had been de- 
veloped, with more than 3 million kilowatts untapped. In the Middle Atlantic 
area, the States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, only 21 percent 
of the hydroelectric potential had been developed, with well over 6 million kilo- 
watts ready for development. In the West North Central area (Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas), just 9 
percent of hydro was developed ; more than 6 million kilowatts was undeveloped. 
In the Pacific area—Washington, Oregon, California—where considerable de- 
velopment has taken place, only 18 percent of the potential hydro had been 
developed in 1953, and the staggering total of 30 million kilowatts remained to be 
developed. In the Mountain area (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada), there were 22 million kilowatts undevel- 
oped in a region where hydro potential is only 13 percent developed. Samples 
such as this indicate clearly that, proud though we are of the great projects that 
now dot the country, we have really only begun the job. 

While experience has shown that the Federal Government should play an 
important role if maximum comprehensive development of our water resources 
is to be achieved, policies of the Government in recent years have done little to 
advance such development. For example, in the last five budget messages which 
have been submitted to the Congress, virtually no new starts have been requested 
for Federal hydroelectric power facilities. 


Flood control 

Even with the progress made in recent decades, newspapers each year still 
earry stories of human tragedy and property destruction from floodwaters. 
The Nation is still far from protecting its citizens against cruel and merciless 
floods. It has been estimated that flood damage has cost the American people 
some $5 billion over the past 10 years. 


Navigation 

In peacetime and in national emergency, the Nation’s inland waterways 
system is of tremendous value. As more rivers are developed and more navi- 
gable channels are added, the Nation’s commerce is stimulated. And in emer- 
gencies, waterways add an alternative transportation system, giving the Nation 
more flexibility in moving goods and material. 

An example of the benefits of waterways development for navigation purposes 
is provided by the TVA. In 1933 river traffic was negligible on the Tennessee 
River. In 1957 more than 12 million tons of freight moved over the Tennessee 
River’s waterway, an increase of nearly eightfold in river traffic since the entire 
navigation system was completed in 1945. Savings to shippers through lower 
transportation charges exceeded maintenance and operating costs by more than 
$16 million—a return of more than 11% percent on the net navigation invest- 
ment of $138 million. 


Water supply 


Little mentioned two decades ago, water supply is now recognized as an urgent 
problem. The Department of Commerce has estimated that between the present 
time and 1975 the need for water for drinking and bathing purposes would in- 
crease 65 percent; the need for water for irrigation would go up 42 percent, and 
the requirements for industrial processing would increase 100 percent. Storage 
reservoirs that regulate water flow provide a dependable, year-round source of 
water. And they make water available for irrigation needs, even when uncon- 
trolled rivers would be too low to provide water supply. More and more, water 
supply will be a major factor in water resource development. 
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Other purposes 
There are other problems that water-resource development can help solve— 
recreation for a growing and increasingly urbanized population, pollution abate- 
ment and silt control on many rivers, land protection and use, wildlife con- 
servation. 
We have only begun to develop our water resources. Each passing year adds 
to the urgency for full development. 


WHY ARE WE SLOWING DOWN ON WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT? 


In the face of these facts—the wisdom of comprehensive development, the lack 
of such development, and the growing need for it—why are we slowing down? 
Why are we permitting the Russians to move at a foster pace than we? 


(a) Budget problems 

These projects are sound capital investments and are important defense assets. 
To speak of them simply in terms of spending is to ignore the fact that they are 
productive, revenue-producing items. Development of water resources should 
take place only when such development is economically feasible. And when 
such development is economically feasible, there is no net cost—only a capital 
investment which is self-liquidating and which brings benefits far beyond the 
dollar cost. Such projects are among the wisest investments the Nation can 
make. They are investments the Nation cannot afford not to make if we are 
to develop our basie strengtb and stay ahead of competing nations. 


(b) Public versus private development 

Whether development is public or private should be considered only in relation 
to the end results to be achieved. The principal criteria should be full develop- 
ment, maximum benefits to the most people, and economic feasibility. It is 
tragic that opposition to full development has delayed or prevented the Nation 
from making best use of its water-resource assets as, for example, in the Hells 
Canyon case. 
(c) Individual interests versus general welfare 

With Communist nations moving at a faster rate than the United States in 

this field, we must make decisions based on the criteria listed above and must 
proceed with feasible projects without letting the narrow interests of a few 
people deprive the Nation of water resource benefits. The Nation’s rivers are 
public, note private, property. 


HOW TO ANSWER THE CHALLENGE 


There are both present and long-range ways to answer the challenge that is 
before your joint committee. Both involve a clear recognition of the need for 
more water-resource development, of the economic and social benefits to be 
obtained, and of the fact that such development is a sound investment in the 
Nation’s strength and well-being. 


Immediate program 

1. Favorable congressional action on water-resource projects now before the 
Congress, such as Federal development of power facilities in the Trinity River 
division of the Central Valley project in California; full development of the 
Hells Canyon stretch of the Snake River, as approved last year by the Senate; 
and other projects where maximum comprehensive development is essential. 
We recommend that the Congress look particularly to means of accelerating the 
resource development program in the Pacific Northwest which contains some 40 
percent of the Nation’s hydroelectric power potential. 

2. A more realistic cost allocations formula for multipurpose Federal projects, 
to replace Budget Bureau Circular Letter A-47 which has served to stifle desirable 
development. In this regard, Senate Resolution 148 which the Senate recently 
approved is a step in the right direction—to give Congress the facts it needs for 
making effective decisions on proposed projects. 

3. Action by the executive branch to follow congressional intent in carrying 
out present laws, including the Federal Power Act, relating to water-resource 
development. If the executive branch does not take a more positive approach 
to these matters, the Congress should then consider legislation which will more 
strictly define its intentions in this area. 
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Long-range program 

We earnestly recommend prompt authorization of a congressional study of 
(a) the Nation’s water-resource needs, in 1975 and 2000, and (b) the Nation’s 
electric energy needs, in 1975 and 2000. 

Such a study, by appropriate committees of the Senate, would enable the 
Nation to plan water-resource projects to meet its future long-range needs. With- 
out such a factual basis, including information on navigation, flood control, water 
supply, power, and other purposes, we would be in the position of answering 
the Soviet challenge on a haphazard and uncoordinated basis. 

In connection with hydroelectric power as a part of full water-resource de- 
velopment, there is the broader question of planning to provide adequate power 
for enormous United States needs of the future. There is general agreement 
that we are moving into the age of giant power. 

In this giant power age, future planning and policies should assure adequate 
supplies of low-cost wholesale power at nondiscriminatory rates for private, 
public, and cooperative utilities alike. This is the only way to meet the Soviet 
challenge, to rise above the public-private power controversy, and to allow all 
utilities to devote full attention to providing low-cost power and good electric 
service to the people and industries of the United States. Surely our democracy 
is capable of achieving this sort of constructive solution, especially when en- 
gaged in a most fateful international competition. 


(The following communications and enclosures were ordered to be 
printed by the chairman :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ON ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. O., February 26, 1958. 
Mr. GoopricH W. LINEWEAVER, 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr, LINEWEAVER: In response to your telephone conversation with Colonel 
Robertson, requesting additional information for the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, I am inclosing a paper entitled “Comparison of Requests for Appro- 
priations by Corps of Engineers With Bureau of Budget Action.” This material 
covers the period fiscal years 1955 to 1959, inclusive. 

I trust this information fulfills your requirement. 

Sincerely, 
E. C. ITscHNER, 
Major General, United States Army, Chief of Engineers. 


COMPARISON OF REQUESTS FOR APPROPRIATIONS BY CoRPS OF ENGINEERS WITH 
BUREAU OF BUDGET ACTION 


(Exclusive of permanent appropriatons for maintenance and operation, control 
of hydraulic mining debris, payments to States, etc.) 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 


In preparing its budget request for fiscal year 1955, the corps was allowed to 
include amounts within and over the ceiling set by the Bureau of the Budget 
as follows: 

Within ceiling request $451, 419, 000 
Overceiling request 179, 465, 000 


The approved budget allowance for that year was $451,647,000. 
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The overceiling amount which was not allowed included additional funds for 
prosecution of going projects, and funds for starting the following projects: 
Amo 
Project Joma 
New Cumberland locks and dams, Ohio and West Virginia 
Tampa Harbor, Fla 
Tilinois Waterway-Calumet-Sag (modified), Ill 
Houston ship channel, Texas 
Toronto Reservoir, Kans 
Rough River Reservoir and channels, Kentucky 
Barre Falls Reserovir, Mass 
North Adams, Mass 
Cape Girardeau, Mo 
Hast Poplar Bluff and Poplar Bluff, Mo 
Pomme de Terre Reservoir, Mo 
Davenport Center Reservoir, N. ¥ 
Roseville, Ohio 
Ferrells Bridge Reservoir, Tex 
Sutton Reservoir, W. Va 
Table Rock Reservoir, Ark. and Mo 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The amount requested by the corps was $579,020,000, and the approved budget 
allowance was $543,455,000. These figures do not include $31,600,000 for emer- 
gency work in New England after the 1955 flood. The difference includes reduc- 
tions in funds for continuation of going work and the amounts requested for 
starting the following projects: - : 

moun 


Project requested 
Sitka Harbor, Alaska. 
Wrangell Harbor, Alaska 
Apalachicola River channel improvement, Florida 
Beals Harbor, Maine 
Newark Bay, Hackensack and Passaic Rivers, N. J 
East Chester Creek, N. Y 
Jamaica Bay, N. Y 
Manteo Bay, N. C 
Freeport Harbor, Tex 
Grays Harbor and Chehalia River, Westhaven breakwater 
San Joaquin River and tributaries, California 
Sny Basin, Il 
Kansas Citys, Kans. and Mo 
Rough River Reservoir and channels 
Pomme de Terre Reservoir, Mo 
Mathews Canyon Reservoir, Nev 
Batavia, N. Y 
Canyon Reservoir, Tex 
Sutton Reservoir, W. Va 
Wheeling-Benwood, W. Va 
Fort Peck (2d powerplant), Mont 
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FISCAL YEAR 1957 


The amount requested by the corps was $590,739,000, and the approved budget 
allowance was $582,377,000. The difference includes reductions in funds for 
continuation of going work and the amounts requested for the following projects: 

Amount 
Project 
Port Hueneme, Calif 
Kawaihae Harbor, T. H 
Mississippi River between Ohio and Missouri Rivers, Ill. and Mo., regu- 

lating works 200, 000 
Bayou Segnette Waterway, La 435, 000 
Dam 8, Monongahela River, Pa 500, 000 
Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, channel to La Quinta 500, 000 
Dardanelle lock and dam, Arkansas 500, 006 
Wufawin Baeerverr, Orie. bees a a 2, 000, 000 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 


The amount requested by the corps was $683,390,000, and the approved budget 
allowance was $632,130,000. The difference is largely due to reductions in 
amounts for continuation of going work and only one project for which construc- 
tion funds were requested was not allowed: McGee Bend Dam, Tex., $3,500,000 
requested. 

FISCAL YEAR 1959 


The amount requested by the corps was $712,350,000, and the approved budget 
allowance was $626,020,000. Since criteria for preparation of the budget request 
did not allow for new starts, the reduction in the request represents, almost 
entirely, a reduction in amounts for continuation of going work. Items covering 
provision of recreational facilities at completed projects, amounting to a request 
for $1,025,000, were also disallowed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1958. 
Hon. Josrpy C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR O’MAHONEY: Pursuant to the request made to Mr. John B. 
Bennett during a hearing on S. 248, we are enclosing a tabulation of amounts 
requested by the Department of the Interior for Bureau of Reclamation recon- 
struction and rehabilitation, and the amounts allowed by the Bureau of the 
Budget, for the fiscal years 1955 to 1959, inclusive. Amounts requested and 
allowed for new starts are shown separately. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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WATER RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1958. 


Hon. JAmes BE. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: In the joint letter from you and Senator Chavez of 
January 27, the Department was requested to comment on Senate Resolution 248 
and on a committee print of a memorandum from the chairman to members of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The memorandum has been reviewed by the Department, and I am enclosing 
a document in which certain comments, essentially in the nature of elaboration 
and refinement of the description of the data on developments in the U.S. S. R. 
and (Red) China, are made. I hope this will be useful to the committee. 

If the committee desires, I would be glad to arrange to have presented to 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs and Public Works, meeting 
jointly under the acting chairmanship of Senator O’Mahoney, the instances of 
United States participation in water-resource development projects in other 
countries and the reasons therefor. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MAcoMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


RIveR AND WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT IN Soviet RussiIA AND (RED) CHINA 
<< 

This memorandum comments on the factual presentation of this subject con- 
tained in the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs report (com- 
mittee print) entitled, “Relationships of River and Related Water Resource 
Development Programs of the United States, Soviet Russia, and (Red) China.” 
Factual material contained in the report was supplied, in part, by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The comments submitted are in the nature of elaboration and refinement and, 
to a limited extent, presentation of material which has become available in the 
interim since the Department’s data was furnished for the report. 


A. SOVIET UNION 
1. Hydroelectric power (p. 8) 
The phrase “As can be seen from table 3” in the second sentence (bottom of 
p. 8) should be deleted, since table 3 in the original material tri.nsmitted for the 
report was not reproduced in the congressional document. 


2. Irrigation (pp. 11-13) 

(a) The statistical table (p. 12, bottom) on irrigated areas in the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. should be footnoted to indicate the probability that 
the total of 30.6 million acres of irrigated land shown for the Soviet Union is 
inflated by the inclusion of “watered land.” (See text, bottom of p. 11.) This 
inflated: figure would then be placed in better perspective in relation to the state- 
ment attributed to Konwar Sain, an Indian engineer (end of irrigation section, 
p. 13), to the effect that total irrigated area in the Soviet Union amounted to 
20 million acres in 1955. 

(b) The discussion in page 13 of the Hungary Steppe project to extend the 
irrigated cotton-growing area by 741,000 acres over a 5-year period appears to 
be overemphasized; the discussion does not make it clear that this project is 
part of the planned total expansion of irrigated land. The project, ambitious 
as it is, amounts to 14 percent of the projected expansion of total irrigated land 
by 5.2 million acres (2.1 million hectares, p. 12, second paragraph) in 1956-60, 
and 24 percent of that part (60 percent—1.26 million hectares, or 3.1 million 
acres) which is to be derived from improvement of existing irrigation systems. 
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3. Inland transportation (pp. 14-15) 


(a) In the breakdown of the total freight tonnage on page 15, not ton figures, 
as reported, but percentage figures seem to have been used. The 1956 ton figures 
according to a Russian source were: 

Millions 


Mineral building material 
Mineeliinéous. s... Dash Ue  ee ore Se LSS A oe aera 


Total 


The correct total figure of 146.8 million tons appears in table 4 of the report. 

The heading of column 1 of table 4 should read “Navigable length of water- 
ways,” since the increase of about 50,000 kilometers between 1928 and 1956 is 
mainly due to amelioration of existing natural waterways and only to a small 
extent to the bui'ding of artificial waterways. 

On page 14, statistics attributed to the Department of Commerce compare rail- 
road and inland waterways performance in the U. 8. 8S. R. The inland water- 
ways figures for 1955 should read 67.4 (asin table 4) and not 57.4. Comparable 
figures for 1956 are available now; namely, 1,079.1 in the case of railways and 
70.2 in that of inland waterways (IWW). 

Attention also might be called to the fact that U. S. S. R. rail performance 
grew much faster than IWW performance, as may be seen from the following 
chart: 





Billions of ton kilometers | Increase in 
percent, 
about 


1928 1956 


Railroads. tT Na i he somos daillin iat ace ehalice oiiiaciailaae 93. 4 1,079.1 | 1, 055 
Inland waterways Sete ; bk. 15. 9 | 70. 2 341 





It also may be of interest to note that (a) from 90 to 100 percent of the ship- 
ments are moved under the direct control of the Ministry of the River Fleet and 
its subagencies and that (b) at least 50 percent of the cargo is hauled on the 
Volga River and its affluents (Vodny Transport, Moscow, August 29, 1957). 

The report on page 15 speaks of a 38-year span, which seems to be a misprint, 
since what is meant is obviously a 24-year span (1928-56). 

(b) The statement that the “Soviets have been disappointed with the slow 
growth of traffic on the Volga-Don Canal and its failure to relieve the overloaded 
railways” (on p. 15) really refers to most of the waterway traffic in European 
Russia. Soviet observers complain more specifically of the “extremely slight” 
share in shipments of bulk cargo, quoting the figure of less than 9 million tons of 
coal carried on inland waterways in 1956 as compared with a grand total of 
400 million tons moved by all means of transportation (Rechnoy Transport, Mos- 
cow, February 1957). The primary reason given by Soviet observers for the 
relative insignificance of IWW traffic was that many river rates were higher than 
the railway rates between the same localities (Rechnoy Transport, January 1957). 
New transport rates were introduced for the navigation season 1957. Like the 
former rates, they frequently are below cost (Vodny Transport, April 27, 1957). 
Costs on the waterways are higher not only because the river distances between 
two localities may be much longer than the rail distances (as e. g., 2,582 against 
1,116 kilometers between Moscow and Stalingrad) but also because poor utiliza- 
tion of the facilities is said to lead to their rapid deterioration and to necessitate 
costly repair and reconstruction work (e. g., Vodny Transport, January 24, 1957). 
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B. COMMUNIST CHINA 


1. Communist China developments (p. 16) 


The historical material in the fifth paragraph should be qualified. Huang-Ti, 
the Yellow Emperor, is a legendary figure from prehistoric times; however, from 
the beginnings of recorded history river transport, irrigation, and flood prevention 
were developed arts in China and considered an important responsibility of the 
Government. Again, although Khubilai Khan restored, extended, and named 
the Grand Canal in the 13th century A. D., history records that a similar water- 
way was built in the 6th century A. D., while important sections had been con- 
structed as early as the 6th century B. C. 


2. General information on Red China (pp. 16-17) 


The Chinese Communist official referred to as “Director Hao” also as “Hoa” is 
believed to be Dr. Wong Wen-hao, who headed the Chinese National Resources 
Commission during 1946-48 and now reportedly holds an important advisory 
post under the Chinese Communists relating to resource development and geologi- 
cal surveys. General Fu Tso-yi, who surrendered Peiping to the Chinese Com- 
munists in 1949, has been Minister of Water Conservancy since the establishment 
of the Chinese Communist Government. 


8. Twenty million work on development (p. 18) 


The reason why so many laborers can be used is that they are mobilized in the 
off-seasons (between harvest and planting). They constitute a large proportion 
of the population in the vicinity of the project. Actually, many additional mil- 
lions are mobilized for local projects which are not included in these statistics. 


4. Red China’s power production (p. 20) 


The power production figures cited are from Communist China’s first 5-year 
plan (1953-57) which was not published until June 1955 when it was presented 
by Li Fu-chun, chairman of the state planning commission, to the (Chinese Com- 
munist) National People’s Congress in Peiping. The planned increase in electric 
powerplant capacity was from 2 million kilowatts in 1952 to 4 million kilowatts 
in 1957. The installation of new capacity has proceeded according to schedule, 
reaching the target by the end of 1957. However, because of power shortages and 
a resultant increase in plant utilization, power output in 1957 actually reached 
19 billion kilowatt-hours. 


5. Compared with Shasta powerplant (pp. 21-22) 


The legend that the industrial plant of Manchuria was destroyed by retreating 
Japanese and Kuomintang forces in a Chinese Communist rewrite of history 
to hide the embarrassing fact of the Soviet looting and stripping of Manchuria 
after World War II. The Feng-man dam had not been completed at the end of 
the war; of the eight 70,000-kilowatt generators, four were installed and four 
partially installed. The Soviets removed all construction and generating equip- 
ment, except fur two generators with a total capacity of 140,000 kilowatts (plus 
2 small generators of 3,500 kilowatts each). Though nearly complete, the dam 
had not been raised to its designed height, and, with only two turbines in op- 
eration, the reservoir was vulnerable to floods which occurred in the summer 
of 1949 and resulted in some damage to the dam. Subsequently the Chinese 
Communists repaired the damage and completed the dam. They contracted to 
purchase additional generating units from the U. 8. S. R. in 1950; the first 2 
units were installed in 1953 while the sixth and last is scheduled to be installed 
in 1958, which will raise capacity to slightly more than—not “well over’—its 
designed capacity of 560,000 kilowatts under the Japanese. 

While the Chinese Communists have completed a number of other hydro- 
stations, these have been of rather small scale. In 1952 hydro capacity totaled 
186,000 kilowatts, including 143,000 kilowatts at Feng-man and 36,000 kilowatts 
at Ching-po, another Japanese installation in Manchuria. During 1953-57 498,- 
000 kilowatts of hydro capacity were added, including 350,000 kilowatts at 
Feng-man, 48,000 kilowatts at Shih-tze-tan in Szechwan province (completing a 
project initially planned and designed by the Chinese Nationalists during World 
War II), 30,000 kilowatts at Kuan-t’ing (designed primarily for flood control 
in the Peiping area), and 70,000 kilowatts in a number of much smaller hydro- 
stations. 

At present, hydrostations with a design capacity totaling 2,500,000 kilowatts 
are under construction, including the 1,100,000-kilowatt San-men gorge project, but 
not the Liu-chia gorge proposal which cannot be implemented until rail facilities 
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are improved in the area. Present targets for 1962 call for the installation of 


hydro capacity equivalent to only 70 percent of the projects now under con- 
struction. 


6. Seven thousand experts to work on the Yangtze (p. 22) 


Present indications are that the 20-million kilowatt Yangtze Gorge develop- 
ment has been postponed indefinitely. The planners estimated that the project 
would cost about US$4 billion and would require an investment of some $24 
billion in industrial plant in its vicinity to utilize the power generated. Since 
this is close to the total investment planned for the second 5-year plan (1958-62), 
they have concluded that this project is too ambitious for the present sage of 
China’s development. They are, however, planning smaller developments on 
the tributaries to the Yangtze. 

The Chinese Communists place their theoretical water power potential at 
540 million kilowatts, a calculation apparently based on the total amount of 
water and the distance of its fall in the rivers of China. Their estimats of the 
potential which could be practically harnessed have been steadily rising and now 
stand at 300 million kilowatts, nearly double the 1953 estimate. The sharp 
rise in the latter estimate is believed to be more the lowering of standards of 
practicability than of the discovery of new dam sites. 


7. Water transport in Red China (pp. 23-24) 


Inland waterways once were the prime movers of China, but today, following 
industrial development, they are regarded only as an important supplement to 
the railways. During the first 5-year plan (1935-37) development of inland 
waterways was relatively neglected in favor of the railways. At present, how- 
ever, with the railways heavily congested and little prospect that the strains 
will be quickly relieved, the regime is looking toward inland water transport 
to relieve some of the pressure on the railways. Also, the regime has found that 
the development of roads and motor-vehicle transport to open up the rural areas 
has been too costly, particularly in terms of import requirements, and is now 
planning a greater effort to open streams and small tributaries to navigation by 
launches and sampans. 

As noted above, the Yangtze Gorge development has been shelved. 

The Communists have compiled data on shipping and water transport as 
follows: 


Goods carried | Goods mileage 
(million tons) billion ton- 
lometers) 


1. River, ship, and barge-_-- 
2. Coastal, ship, and barge 
3. River and coastal, junks and sampan 


The total length of Communist China’s streams and rivers is reported as 
820,000 kilometers, of which 120,000 kilometers are navigable to native craft 
and about one-third of this to powered vessels. The Yangtze River and its trib- 
utaries constitute two-fifths of the navigable waters, on which 75 percent of 
the river freight and 85 percent of the river ton-kilometers is carried. 


8. Red China irrigation (p. 24) 


The Chinese Communist river-development program is primarily oriented to- 
ward flood control, and the irrigation benefits are largely incidental and not of 
great importance in the expansion of irrigated acreage. Without power pumping 
facilities and in the absence of high dams, the use of river water for irrigation 
is limited to low-lying areas where canals and ditches can distribute the water 
by gravity flow. The area so irrigated in 1955 was 6.6 million acres, or one- 
tenth of the total irrigated land. One-half of the irrigated land was served by 
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10 million small ponds and reservoirs which depend on mountain streams and 
rainfall, and irrigated an average of 3.5 acres each. Another 20 percent of the 
irrigated land was served by 8 million shallow wells, utilizing subsurface water 
which was lifted and distributed by hand labor and served an average of 1.6 
acres each. The remaining irrigated land consisted largely of terraced paddy 
fields which received their water by gravity flow from nearby mountain streams. 

The first 5-year plan (1953-57) called for an expansion in the irrigated area 
of 12 million acres, of which less than 6 percent would be derived from the central 
government projects while the bulk would arise from the small-scale projects 
(ponds, wells, ete.) undertaken by individual peasants. With the near cem- 
pletion of agricultural collectivization at the end of 1955, the irrigation program 
was greatly stepped up in the winter of 1955—56, when it was claimed that over 
15 million acres were brought under irrigation. The program was cut back 
sharply in the winter of 1956-57, when the main effort was to review the program 
and correct the admittedly extensive errors in the design and construction of 
the various ponds, wells, ete. In the winter of 1957-58 a renewed effort is being 
organized, and it is claimed that 100 million peasants, or nearly the entire adult 
male farm population, have been mobilized for irrigation, drainage, and soil- 
conservation projects. 


9. Irrigated areas more than 71 million acres (pp. 24-25) 


In the absence of accurate surveys, the Chinese Communists do not profess to 
have an exact figure on their total cultivated land. However, with their control 
over the countryside they claim to have located some 30 million acres of farm 
land formerly hidden from the tax collectors, and the 1956 Indian agricultural 
mission to China reported that the Chinese were confident that their estimates 
were fairly accurate. With respect to the estimates of irrigated land, however, 
there is a much greater margin of error. Since it is a matter of judgment how 
much acreage an individual pond or well will irrigate, it is highly probable that 
the localities have exaggerated their irrigation achievements to satisfy the targets 
handed down by the central government. The Chinese Communists developed 
a fairly consistent set of data on irrigated land up to 1955, but since the start 
of a crash program to expand irrigated land the data have been confused and 
inconsistent. 

Although the Chinese Communists claim to have increased irrigated land from 
38 million acres in 1949 to 87 million acres by July 1957, these figures should be 
taken with a grain of salt. Before World War II official estimates placed the 
irrigated land at about 50 million acres. However, Dr. J. L. Buck, an agricul- 
tural economist at the University of Nanking, who conducted a 4-year survey 
of Chinese agriculture under a Rockefeller Foundation grant during 1929-33, 
noted that official statistics understated total cultivated land, the rural popula- 
tion, and the amount of irrigated land, which he placed at 90 million acres. It 
seems highly probable, therefore, that much of the increase reported by the Chi- 
nese Communists reflects in part an improvement in statistical coverage and in 
part a restoration of pre-World War II facilities. 

With respect to the division of central and local projects, there is no fixed 
size. Local projects would be very much smaller than 10,000 mou, while the few 
central projects would probably be very much greater. 

In December 1957 the Chinese Communists outlined their second 5-year plan 
irrigation program at an irrigation conference held in Peiping. They estimated 
total cultivated acreage at 280 million acres, of which 87 million acres were under 
irrigation. However, of this irrigated area, 25 million acres were not ade- 
quately protected to withstand 50 days drought while the facilities on another 
6 million acres were in need of reconstruction or repair. The conference esti- 
mated that of the remaining farmland over 100 million acres could be irrigated, 
primarily through the digging of wells in the extensive north China plain. Land 
subject to serious flood hazard was estimated at 17 million acres, of which 4 
million acres had already been protected by previous flood-control projects 
against all but the most serious floods (occurring on an average of once in 10 
years). Wrosion problems were serious over one-sixth of the land area of China, 
one-third of which consisted of 580,000 square kilometers in the upper and middle 
reaches of the Yellow River Basin; control measures had been taken over less 
than one-tenth of the affected areas. 

Against these estimates, it was proposed that during 1958-62 some 32 million 
acres would be added to the irrigated acreage while irrigation facilities would 
be repaired or improved on 17 million acres. The remaining 13 million acres 
subject to serious flood hazard would be protected against 9 out of 10 years’ 
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flood conditions, while erosion-control measures would be extended to 30 percent 
of the area over which erosion was a serious problem. 


AppRESS BY AMBASSADOR WILLIAM §S. B. Lacy BEFoRE THE NATIONAL Press CLUB 


EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH THE U. 8. 8. R. 


I speak to you today as a diplomat, not asa statesman. The difference between 
a diplomat and a statesman is not unlike the difference between a carpenter and 
an architect. Both serve a good and vital purpose in the world. But it is more 
customary, More appropriate and more informative at a meeting such as this 
one to hear a speech by the architect of a project than one by the carpenter. 

I labor today under the additional handicap of following by less than a 
month a significant speech here by one who is both chief architect and master 
carpenter of the particular structure upon which I also am employed. 


I 


We are to talk today about East-West exchanges, specifically the agreement 
recently concluded between the United States and the Soviet Union in this field. 
The matter of increased contacts between East and West was discussed at the 
meeting of Heads of State at Geneva in July of 1955, and the position of this 
Government was restated by Secretary Dulles at the meeting of foreign ministers 
later that year, where he submitted a 17-point proposal for the broadening of 
contacts in many areas. 

During the months preceding the Soviet intervention in Hungary a small but 
significant exchange was underway. Consideration of increased exchange was 
Suspended as a result of the Soviet intervention in Hungary in late 1956, but was 
resumed last summer with an initial United States proposal for an exchange of 
radio and television broadcasts. This Government accepted a Soviet proposal 
for a full-dress discussion of the exchange program, and a meeting in Washing- 
ton in October was scheduled. After approximately 3 months of negotiations, 
an agreement was, as you know, signed late last month. 


II 


I am sure you are aware of the general nature of the agreement, but let me 
review its details. 


Radio, television, and movies 


It was agreed, in the first place, to exchange radio and television broadcasts 
in the fields of science, technology, industry, agriculture, education, public health, 
and sports. There was agreement on exchanges of equipment and exchanges of 
delegations of technicians in this field. As to politice! broadcasts, it was agreed 
that there would be—to quote—“from time to time an exchange of broadcasts 
devoted to discussion of such international political problems as may be agreed 
upon between the two parties.” I wish to emphasize that the word “parties” 
in this context means for the United States the radio and TV industry. 

This agreement was further qualified by a statement that the texts of such 
broadcasts will be exchanged in advance and that, if either party considers 
that such a broadcast—again I quote—‘‘will not contribute to betterment of 
relations betwen the United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the exchange of such broadcast shall not take place.” I am happy 
to be able to report that we are in consultation with the National Association 
of Broadcasters through its president, Harold Fellows, to obtain advice and 
guidance from the industry in carrying out the relevant provisions of the 
agreement. 

In the field of motion pictures there was agreement in principle on the sale 
and purchase of motion pictures by the film industries in both countries, an 
exchange of documentary films, and the interchange of delegations of motion- 
picture personalities, scenario writers, and technical personnel. Here Ii should 
like to salute the patriotic manner in which the entire motion-picture industry 
closed its ranks and offered its services, not only to the successful conclusion of 
this agreement, but more importantly, to its effective execution. 


4 
‘ 
t 
‘ 
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Industry, agriculture, and medicine 

It was agreed also to exchange delegations this year in the fields of iron and 
steel, mining, and the plastics industry. There was also agreement on an 
exchange of delegations of specialists in agriculture and medicine during 1958-59. 


Visits by scientists 


The Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Union and the National Academy of 
Sciences of the United States will arrange for a reciprocal exchange of scientists 
and specialists for lectures, seminars, and joint studies, in fields including 
nuclear physics and nuclear mathematics. This month Dr. Detlev Bronk will 
depart for Moscow for consultations on this exchange. The Soviet Ministry of 
Health this year will send to the United States a group of medical scientists to 
deliver lectures and exchange experiences and will receive a similar group of 
United States medical scientists. This year also the Soviet ministry of agri- 
culture, on a reciprocal basis, will invite American scientists to visit the Soviet 
Union to deliver lectures and exchange experiences in the principal agricul- 
tural fields. 


University exchanges 


Both parties to the agreement will provide for an exchange this year of 4 
delegations of university professors and instructors for a period of 2 to 3 weeks 
in the field of the natural sciences, engineering education, and the liberal arts. 
Each delegation is to consist of from 5 to 8 persons. The agreement provides 
for an exchange of delegations of professors and instructors between Moscow 
and Columbia universities and Leningrad and Harvard universities. There 
will also be an exchange of students between Moscow and Leningrad univer- 
sities on the one hand, and United States universities on the other, amounting to 
20 persons on each side during the academic year 1958-59 and 30 persons on 
each side during the academic year 1959-60. 


Athletes, writers, artists and entertainers 


The agreement provides for basketball games, wrestling matches, track and 
field contests, weight-lifting contests, hockey games, and chess tournaments be- 


tween representative teams of the two countries. There are also provisions for 
reciprocal visits of writers, composers, painters, sculptors, and student news- 
paper editors. For example, the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra will be 
invited to visit the Soviet Union in May or June of this year, and the ballet 
troupe of the Bolshoi theater will be invited to the United States in 1959. 


Evhibits and publications 


There was agreement on an exchange of exhibits on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy this year. The two parties agreed to promote further develop- 
ment of exchanges of publications between scientific institutions and societies 
and between individual scientists and specialists, Provisions will be made for 
an exchange of medcal journals and medical films. There was also agreement 
on the desirability of promoting the distribution of the magazine Amerika in the 
Soviet Union and the magazine USSR in the United States on a basis of 
reciprocity. 


Direct air flights 


There was agreement in principle on the establishment of reciprocal direct 
air flights between the United States and the Soviet Union. Negotiations on 
the terms and conditions will be conducted later. 


Further negotiations 


Among those matters remaining to be negotiated, in addition to a specific 
agreement for air travel, are details of radio and film exchanges, further ex- 
change of industrial delegations, and certain abstracts to a freer exchange of 
persons and information. 

It must be clearly understood that the United States did not get all they 
wanted in this negotiation. Neither did the Soviets. And yet I am sure both 
sides are satisfied that they gained something worthwhile. No agreement 
arrived at by two powerful negotiating entities has any meaning or durability 
unless it is reasonably acceptable to each side. What makes negotiation fruitful, 
and possible, is that the values involved are not mathematically agreed-upon 
quantities, but necessarily differ by the estimation of the interested party. So 
it is possible for both sides to come away feeling quite successful. 
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Iil 


So much for the background and substance of these negotiations. Now, 
what does the agreement mean? . 

In the first place, we must accept that this is something less than a Magna 
Carta of East-West dealings. We are at the beginning stage of the preliminary 
arrangements for getting our foot in the door to the approach to a more peaceful 
world. But we are not there yet. Even assuming the best in the carrying out 
of this agreement, we have made a beginning, and a beginning only, in what 
we can expect at best to be a long road. 

In the second place, we must recognize that although this agreement has 
been made, and while this is good news, these are not automatically self-exe- 
euting agreements. Both sides must now demonstrate their good faith in 
carrying them out. There is a particular opportunity on the American side 
for this demonstration, for under our Constitution the Government could not 
bind the actions of the citizens. Therefore, our performance will be a demon- 
stration of both the good will and the good faith of a free people. 

But in the third place, while we must be conservative in our evaluation and 
expectations, by no means should we discount the significance of this step. 
Barring accidents, we will have achieved some lowering of the barriers to com- 
munication between us. We have established precedents which we hope will 
be of great use, both as to method and the fact of agreement itself; and we 
hope to gain useful experience in the carrying out of these terms. 

And now we come to the fourth question, the most important one. Where does 
the road lead now? What are the next steps? What can we hope for soon? 

Some of you may be picking up your pencils. 

But this is more properly a question for others to answer than for me. I 
have already identified the role of the diplomat. We are carpenters on the 
policy framework, not the architect. Ultimately, the sovereign must be the 
architect of policy, and in this Nation the people are sovereign. The execu- 
tive branch and Congress are their chosen representatives. Their leaders must 
speak. 

So, to review its political implications, this agreement is limited in scope to 
a single field—exchange—and still in process of being carried out. It is a 
beginning, in the work of bridging the gap between East and West. As to where 
it will lead us, and when and how, it would be both misleading and unproduc- 
tive for me to attempt officially to speculate. 





IV 


Now, let us turn to the question of how it was possible for such an agree- 
ment to come to be at all. What factors came to bear, and what, if any, 
lessons can we learn from them? 

In attempting to identify the causes of an event in history, it is well to bear 
in mind what Sir Harold Nicolson called the danger of mistaking actual values, 
of attributing to circumstances which seem significant an importance which 
they do not in fact possess, of underrating other circumstances, apparently 
trivial, which at the time acted as determinant factors. 

To the extent that it is given to us to know them, however, these are some 
of the chief factors which might be listed as making the exchange agreement 
possible. 


The press 


It is appropriate to start with the press, not just because we meet in the 
press club, but because you did play a vital part. Someone remarked the other 
day that we had used up most of our credit with you in begging you to let us 
negotiate quietly until an agreement could actually be signed. Premature pub- 
licity might well have spoiled it all. Professionally and personally we are all 
grateful. Your cooperation was a service to your country as well as a credit 
to our profession. 

If the press has played its part in helping to bring this agreement into being, 
it now has a further role to play in helping the Nation to understand it, and 
its implications. The fact that the negotiations were private does not mean 
that any of the provisions are secret. That is the reason why we of the State 
Department welcome this opportunity to discuss it with you here today. 
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The delegation 


If the signing of this agreement might have been beyond us without your 
help, it certainly could not have come to be without the quality and dedication 
of the delegation which supported the negotiations. In many ways it is easier 
to head a mission or delegation than to play a skillful supporting role. It 
is true that the senior member bears more responsibility. But there is always 
excitement and reward in having some power of decision, a freedom and sense 
of perspective. Those who do the supporting, however, know more of the grief 
and burden of the job, and less about its pleasures. 


The administration 


If negotiation depends for success upon cooperation from the press and sup- 
port from an effective and devoted delegation, so it must have guidance and 
support from those who give shape and direction to our foreign policy, and 
from these policies themselves. There is no need to remind you that these 
negotiations could only have been conducted under the specific instructions 
of Secretary Dulles, who had skill in these matters before some of those 
participating were born. Furthermore, if success came within the realm of 
possibility at all, it was because the United States, by its actions and policies, 
has convinced the world that while we do seek peace, we will neither lower 
our guard nor sell out cheap to gain a settlement. This is the architecture 
without which the patient carpentry of diplomacy could not hope to function. 


The Congress 


Since the sovereign people are represented by both the Executive and the 
Congress, a negotiation such as we conducted cannot be carried on without 
consultation with the appropriate congressional committees. It would be diffi- 
eult if not impossible to carry through successfully without their support. We 
had their support. We had their advice. We received the benefit of their 
patience, and their silence. They, too, played their part, and play it well. 


The Soviet Union 


And just as the negotiations on our side depended upon hard work, coopera- 
tion, and a combination of good will and firmness, so they required across the 
table a willingness to agree if a basis could be found, and the capacity to find 
a practical means of carrying out that will. 

As I have mentioned, we did not get all we wanted in that agreement, nor did 
the Soviets achieve all they desired. We bargained hard. As Secretary Dulles 
told you last month, “Whenever negotiations involve matters of real substance, 
the Communists go at them in a tough, hard way * * * They practice inex- 
haustible patience * * * They astutely take into account any weakness of their 
opponents such as impatience to get the negotiations over * * *.” 

Recently there has been dramatized before the world the fact that Soviet 
scientists and engineers rank with any in the world in skill and knowledge. 
Their diplomats are not less capable, and we had better not forget it, in our 
haste to train more engineers. Yet the fact that we could come together to bar- 
gain at all, and the fact that the bargaining did result in an agreement, indicates, 
we hope and trust, that the Soviets are coming to recognize that some bridging 
of the gap between us is both necessary and possible. 

If we are to list fully the influences which helped this negotiation achieve any 
degree of success, I would personally suggest that we include one more, the 
Almighty. Iam aware, of course, that this platform is not ordinarily employed 
for the holding of prayer meetings. But in the interest of what you would call 
“full reporting,” I must say to you that I went into this meeting with the feeling 
that reliance on human power and human wisdom alone would at best have been 
foolhardy, and at worst tragic. I am not ashamed to say to you, furthermore, 
that I did ask for guidance, and I did ask for strength. I suspect I was not alone, 
and it is my conviction that when we needed those things they were there. 


Vv 


There has been, as you know, some public comment that these talks have 
demonstrated that there is still a useful place in the world for old-fashioned 
classical diplomacy. 

Classical diplomacy has been under a cloud now during most of your lifetime 
and mine. Immediately after the First World War there was an extremely strong 
public reaction to the revelation of secret treaties whose very existence had been 
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previously unknown. Diplomacy then became equated in the public mind with 
secret covenants secretly arrived at. During these years there has been a similar 
equation of diplomats with party goers who went about their business with no 
regard for the ways or the wishes of the people they were supposed to represent. 

Actually, what is diplomacy? The Oxford English dictionary says “Diplomacy 
is the management of international relations by negotiation; the method by 
which these relations are adjusted and managed by ambassadors and envoys.” 
A great authority, Sir Ernest Satow, defined diplomacy as “the application of 
intelligence and tact to the conduct of official relations between the governments 
of independent states.” However, I have always been more fond of a definition 
of Harold Nicolson’s because in this definition he has made the supremely im- 
portant distinction of saying what diplomacy is not. In the early pages of one 
of his books Mr. Nicolson says: “The words ‘diplomacy’ and ‘diplomatic’ will be 
used to designate neither foreign policy nor international law, but the art of 
negotiation.” 

There were present in these negotiations, as there always are at some stage 
of the practice of old-fashioned diplomacy, two essentials. The first of these 
was privacy. Anyone who successfully handles affairs of any sort learns quickly 
that all business cannot be transacted in the middle of Main Street at high noon. 
Few if any major industrial mergers are consummated without at some point 
a quiet, man-to-man, straight-talking session, where final differences are re- 
solved, and rough edges removed. Governing bodies, be they city councils or 
committees of Congress, find it necessary from time to time to go into executive 
session, either to get to the bottom of some delicate matter, or simply to discuss 
what to do next, without opening themselves to pressure to take one course or 
another. You of the press know well enough that we are able sometimes to give 
you on an “off the record” or “not for attribution” basis what we would be 
simply unable to give you for attribution. 

Any of these employments of privacy may be abused, just as any means of 
publicity may be abused, but this does not mean that either privacy or publicity 
are evil things in themselves. And if privacy is necessary for discussing matters 
of business or government within nations, it is wholly indispensable for discussing 
matters between nations, especially at a time when any difference standing 
between us has in it the potential of our preservation or destruction. 

The second essential to the success of this negotiation was that it was from 
our side a step-by-step affair. The approach of diplomacy varies with the 
nature and difficulty of the problem faced, of course, much as the approach of a 
mountain climber would vary with the type of slope he wishes to climb. But 
with an agreement difficult of achievement, as with a rock face difficult to climb, 
a realist must as a rule make his beginning at whatever point offers the least 
difficulty and the most promise, and then must work, his way ahead, step by 
patient laborious step. If he approaches the matter carelessly or hastily, if 
he tries to skip any important steps, he at best will fail to reach his goal, and 
at worst may have a bad fall. 

We opened our side of the negotiations with a very simple, limited proposal, 
the proposal for radio and television exchanges. At that time voices were raised 
to say we were not proposing enough. But with patience and effort, and with 
continuous negotiation, an agreement was hammered out to cover that point 
and a great many others as well. 

And just as one proposal can provide the seed of an agreement, so we can 
hope that one agreement can help eventually to pave the way for other, broader 
discussions, on a meaningful and realistic basis. 


Vi 


We needed support at home and willingness abroad. We needed the privacy 
and the orderly methods of so-called classical diplomacy, if this agreement was 
to come to be. In addition, we needed patience, not only in getting through the 
negotiations, but in getting to them. This is perhaps the most important lesson 
of all to be learned from these negotiations. This bilateral agreement marks a 
new stage in negotiations between the two countries. 

As we face dealings with the Soviet Union, we must be prepared if necessary 
and our people must be prepared, to live through a generation, 2 generations, 
10 generations, with no further progress toward a settlement between us. In- 
deed, the more willing and able we are to wait, the less waiting in the long run 
we will be required to do. Our opponent is skilled at knowing the limits of our 
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patience. If he comes to see that he cannot exhaust them, he will be less tempted 
to try. He is a realist. 

And just as we must be capable of waiting as long as waiting may be required, 
so we must be prepared to make another attempt at negotiating whenever a 
legitimate meaningful opportunity presents itself. If necessary, we must be 
able to make a hopeful beginning a thousand times, and be disappointed a 
thousand times, and still be ready to try again. 

But as we must be hopeful, so we must be cautious. There is a wide difference 
between legitimate negotiation conducted in an effort to reach an agreement, and 
a negotiation conducted for other reasons. Any trader whether in stocks or 
bonds, or horses or mules, can testify to that. Negotiation can be used for de- 
lay, for deception, for dividing friends, for discouraging and disheartening popu- 
lations. We must separate the wheat from the chaff in these matters, for there 
is more grief than profit in threshing straw. 

And one final thought on this matter of patience: Once any negotiation may 
be entered, we must recognize that a bad agreement could be worse than no 
agreement, in weakening our alliances, in compromising our defensive position, 
in creating false confidence or disillusion. It is too easy, when talk has dragged 
on long and fruitlessly, to be overeager to end it with some agreement, any 
agreement. But remember, the Austrian Treaty took 8 years of negotiation, 
involving 400 meetings. Again to quote Secretary Dulles’ remarks to you last 
month, “We must, on the basis of past experience, assume that negotiation with 
the Communists, if it is to bring acceptable results, will be a long, hard task.” 

So if the first lesson of this agreement is that old-fashioned diplomacy, high- 
level horse trading if you like, can pay off, the second lesson is that it will pay 
off only if employed with enduring patience. This patience includes the willing- 
ness to wait, the capacity to continue to hope and try again, the caution to avoid 
false and dangerous approaches, and the restraint to refrain from agreemert 
until a meaningful agreement is to be reached. 

This is perhaps a grim picture. This Nation broke its frontiers, and built its 
industrial might, not so much through patience as through impatience. Buffalo 
Bill, Hortaio Alger, either one, always had to be pushing ahead. But we werea 
young land then, and impatience is a luxury youth can indulge. We have occu- 
pied this position we hold in the world for less than half a generation. It isa 
position for which maturity is the first and most essential trait, and patience is 
the sine qua non of the sort of maturity we need. 

I do not say impatience is entirely out of date. But nowadays it must be 
curbed with a firm, well-guided discipline. 


VII 


Before I close let me touch one further aspect of these negotiations for in- 
ternational exchange. By the fact of negotiating itself we were conducting an 
exchange of sorts. I have already told you that Ambassador Zaroubin and 
colleagues were tough bargainers, formidable negotiators, and that neither side 
won all it wanted. But for all the battle of wits, no one irretrievably lost his 
temper, and certainly we learned a mutual respect. 

And for all the restraints necessarily imposed upon us by our positions, it 
was inescapable that we should come to see each other not merely as repre- 
sentatives, or as forces, but as people—human beings. I entertained the 
Soviet delegation and was entertained by them. May I say that Ambassador 
Zaroubin was a good guest and a good host. 

We served opposing interests, but we were also serving, each according to 
his lights, the common cause of humanity’s search for peace. I hope and 
trust that through the agreement we signed may occur thousands of exchanges, 
from college wrestling teams to literary delegations, which will share some 
of the personal, face-to-face dealing and contact we experienced, for I heartily 
concur with the view of Mr. Dulles that such contact is “a curative and crea- 
tive force” in world affairs. It is a force which ultimately can bring the peace 
both peoples desire. 
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(The chairman subsequently ordered the following address by Allen 
W. Dulles, Director, Central Intelligence Agency, ere at the 46th 
annual meeting of the United States Chamber of Commerce, held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 28, 1958, to be printed in the record :) 


ADDRESS BY ALLEN W. DULLES, Drrector, CIA, TO THE 46TH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


KHRUSHCHEV’S CHALLENGE 


The subject for your meeting today, “Dimensions of the International Peril 
Facing Us,” is a particularly appropriate one for the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. With its membership of 2% million businessmen, your organi- 
zation occupies a key position of influence in our Nation’s approach to inter- 
national as well as domestic problems. 

It is also a timely subject for you to be considering. Today the Soviet Union, 
through its very vocal leader, Khrushchev, is directly challenging the United 
States in the fields of industrial development and foreign trade and aid as well 
as in military matters. The other day he remarked, “To the slogan that says, 
‘let us arm,’ we reply with the slogan, ‘let us trade.’ ” 

The economic challenge is a dual one. They are setting goals for their own 
domestic production to compete directly with our own and to quote their words, 
“to get ahead of us in the economic race.” The other phase of their challenge is 
through their foreign economic penetration program. 

I shall discuss both of these challenges. But before doing so, I shall analyze 
briefly the development of Soviet policy over recent years, as this, I feel, helps 
to explain why they have turned to the economic and industrial fields to promote 
their long-range international policies. 

In the immediate postwar period, Stalin relied on military and paramilitary 
action and the military threat as the chief weapons for the advancement of Soviet 
aims. 

It was with military force that the Soviet took over and established their con- 
trol in the European satellites and repressed the democratic forms of government 
which tried to find root immediately after the war. It is with military occupation 
force and the threat of force that they still hold their position in central Europe. 

Then in Iran, in Greece, and at Berlin in the early postwar years, it was force 
and the threat of force that was used in the attempt to break down the free-world 
defenses. Through the Marshall plan and our growing military preparedness 
following Korea, this threat was contained in the West; but China was overrun 
by the Communists and northern Vietnam taken. 

These and other military and subversive maneuvers alerted the free world to 
the dangers of Stalin’s policies. Our countermeasures tended to make them 
counterproductive. Stalin was posthumously discredited by Khrushchev. Stalin’s 
programs were generally repudiated by his successors who literally trembled at 
the risks he had taken at a time when the Soviet had no atomic capability to 
match our own. It is well, however, that Khrushchev’s ruthless repression of 
liberty in Hungary with Soviet troops should stand as a reminder to us that 
Stalinist tactics may at any time be revived if the Soviet Union feels its vital 
interests are affected. 

Today we face the subtler policies of Nikita Khrushchev. Will they be more 
or less effective than the Stalin policies in achieving the overall aims of inter- 
national communism? 

Of course, I do not mean to discount the seriousness of the Soviet military threat 
or its challenge in the scientific and technical fields on which advanced weapons 
systems depend. But as I see it, under its present policies, the U. S. S. R. does 
not intend to use its military power in such a way as to risk general war. They 
have a healthy respect for our retaliatory capability. 

Furthermore, the Soviet success with sputniks and in the field of ballistic 
missiles has well alerted us to the military danger and our missile and other 
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programs are receiving top priorities. We must, however, be ever watchful of 
the Soviet emphasis on the military applications of science and technology in 
order to anticipate any attempts at a breakthrough which would change the 
balance of military power. 

Barring such a possibility, it is most probable that the fateful battles of the 
cold war will, in the foreseeable future, be fought in the economic and sub- 
versive arenas. 

To understand the seriousness of the Soviet economic threat, it is essential 
to understand the Soviet economic and industrial base on which they are devel- 
oping their economic penetration program. 

Since 1928, the Soviet Union has developed rapidly from a predominantly 
agricultural and industrially underdeveloped country to the second largest 
economy in the world. Forced draft industrialization, emphasizing heavy in- 
dustry, was carried out by Stalin to prevent, to quote his words, ‘another beating 
of backward Russia by the more economically advanced capitalist countries.” 
Forced draft industrialization continues in Russia today, and now the emphasis 
is more positive; namely, to meet Khrushchev’s goal of, “catching up and sur- 
passing the United States in per capita production within the shortest possible 
historical period of time.” This theme is being used not only as internal 
propaganda but also to propagate the Soviet faith abroad. 

Comparison of the economies of the United States and the U. 8. 8S. R. in terms 
of total production of goods and services indicates the U. 8. 8. R.’s rapid progress. 

Whereas Soviet gross national product was about 33 percent that of the 
United States in 1950, by *9°56 it had increased to about 40 percent, and by 1962 
it may be about 50 percent of our own. This means that the Soviet economy has 
been growing, and is expected to continue to grow through 1962, at a rate roughly 
twice that of the economy of the United States. Annual growth overall has 
been running between 6 and 7 percent, annual growth of industry between 10 
and 12 percent. 

These rates of growth are exceedingly high. They have rarely been matched 
in other states except during limited periods of postwar rebuilding. 

A dollar comparison of U. S. 8S. R. and United States gross national product 
in 1956 reveals that consumption—or what the Soviet consumer received—was 
less than half of total production. It was over two-thirds of the total in the 
United States. Investment, on the other hand, as a proportion of gross national 
product in the U. 8. 8. R., was significantly higher than in the United States. 
Furthermore, investment funds in the U. S. 8S. R. were plowed back primarily 
into expansion of electric power, the metallurgical base, and into the producer 
goods industries, In these fields, it was over 80 percent of actual United States 
investment in 1956, and in 1958, will probably exceed our own. Defense expendi- 
tures, as a proportion of gross national product in the U. S. S. R., were signifi- 
eantly higher than in the United States; in fact about double. 

Soviet industrial production in 1956 was about 40 percent as large as that of 
the United States. However, Soviet heavy industry was proportionately larger 
than this overall average, and in some instances the output of specific industries 
already approached that of the United States. Output of coal in the U. 8. S. R. 
was about 70 percent of that of the United States, output of machine tools about 
double our own, and steel output about half. 

Since 1956, Soviet output has continued its rapid expansion. In the first 
quarter of 1958, Soviet industrial production was 11 percent higher than a yeaf 
ago. In comparison, the Federal Reserve Board index shows a decline of 11 
percent in the United States. 

According to available statistics, in the first quarter of 1958, the Sino-Soviet 
bloc has for the first time surpassed the United States in steel production. The 
3 months’ figures show that the U. S. 8. R., alone turned out over 75 percent of 
the steel tonnage of the United States. 

A recession is an expensive luxury. Its effects are not confined to our own 
shores. Soviet propagandists have had a field day in recent months, pounding 
away at American free enterprise. 

Every Soviet speech, magazine article, or radio broadcast beamed to the under- 
developed nations plays up and exaggerates our economic difficulties. The un- 
committed millions are being told by the Communists—‘“see, we told you so. 
Crises and unemployment are inevitable under capitalism. Communism is the 
only true road to social progress.” Our economy is giving the Communists a 
propaganda target as damaging, and, I trust, as transitory as their own sputniks. 

Continued Soviet industrial growth has had a counterpart in increased trade 
with the free world. Over the past 2 years, their trade with the West has been 
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moving ahead far more rapidly than it has within the bloc itself . About 70 
percent of the U. S. S. R.’s increase in nonbloc trade in 1957 was with the 
industrial nations of Western Europe and, under agreements such as that just 
concluded with Germany, will expand still more. 

Recent speeches by Soviet leaders—Khrushchev, Mikoyan, and Deputy Foreign 
Minister Zahkarov—stress the U. 8S. S. R.’s desire to expand trade with the 
tree world. Mikoyan, for example, said that the U. S. S. R. is “confident that 
with the establishment of normal trade relations a significant forward step will 
be taken along the road leading to the establishment of cooperative relations 
between the Soviet Union and the United States.” This month, Zahkarov told 
the United Nations’ Economic Commission for Europe that western trade minis- 
ters should devote their energies to bringing about a long-run increase in East- 
West trade. 

Soviet capabilities to export petroleum and metals—aluminum, tin, zine, and 
ferroalloys—is increasing. The U.S. 8. R. is already a supplier in a few tradi- 
tional western metal markets. Over the years, the U. S. S. R. may well become 
a major source of many such industrial necessities to Western Europe. 

This seems particularly likely if Khrushchey’s 1972 commodity goals prove to 
be realistic. 

Take, for example, petroleum. By 1972, the Soviets plan to produce as much 
crude oil as we in the United States do today. Even allowing for substantial 
increases in domestic consumption, they could export about 2 million barrels a 
day. Today, all of Western Europe consumes about 3 million barrels a day. 

A start has already been made on the pipeline needed to bring the crude oil 
from the Ural-Volga Basin to the Baltic. 

Soviet ability to use trade as a weapon to advance its political aims will 
increase in a direct ratio to their success in realizing their economic goals, 

For example, once they have penetrated western European markets to the 
extent that these markets become substantially dependent on Soviet industrial 
raw materials, they will have available a new and formidable weapon of eco- 
nomic warfare. By withholding supplies, by capriciously raising prices, or by 
dumping commodities, the Soviets in effect will have a seat at the council table 
of the great industrial nations of Europe. 

During the Suez Canal crisis, we saw a brief glimpse of Soviet capabilities 
to grant or withhold economic favors through the forms of its own petroleum 
exports. The increase in sales of metals and petroleum to free world countries, 
which moved sharply upward in 1958, is not an economic flash in the pan. Itis 
a reflection of growing Soviet industrial capacity. 

Further, their governmental setup is well adapted to waging economic as well 
as political warfare, They have no budgetary controls when it comes to divert- 
ing funds to particularly urgent national policies. There need be no prior 
consultations with parliaments or the people. 

This, briefly described, is the Soviet economic base and foreign trade program, 
as we analyze it today. It is to this base that Moscow is adding its foreign 
economic penetration deals designed to.wean to its camp the uncommitted and 
newly developing areas of the world. 

It is important at the outset to note that Soviet credits and grants are not 
limited to those countries where there is an early prospect of acceptance of 
Communist doctrine. 

Of the $2 billion of development and military air extended by the Sino-Soviet 
bloc over the past 3 years—and this is exclusive of intrabloc aid which is a 
substantial drain on Soviet economy—large sums have gone to countries which 
are not now in the Soviet camp. 

Let us get down to cases: In Egypt the Communist Party was outlawed at the 
time of the bloc’s original military aid offers in 1955. Despite repeated crack- 
downs on Communist elements within the country since that time the U.S. 8. R. 
concluded a major $175 million economic aid program with Egypt in 1957. 

Communist influence in Syria has been reduced following its membership in 
the United Arab Republic in February of this year—even to the point where 
Khalid Bakdash, the leading Arab Communist, fled the country. But the 
U. S. S. R. is going ahead with its $170 million economic aid program and con- 
tinues to supply arms under agreements worth $100 million. The magnitude of 
this and other military programs raises the question as to who may be the 
eventual user of these arms. 

The list of examples can be extended. Afghanistan is a monarchy. The 
Imam of Yemen is an absolute ruler. Both are recipients of large Soviet aid 
programs. 
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Soviet bloe economic penetration of Yemen provides a striking instance of 
the use of trade and aid as an investment in disorder. 

Yemen is strategically located at the entrance to the Red Sea from the Gulf 
of Aden. It commands one entrance to all Suez Canal traffic; the oil moving 
westward as well as goods moving from Europe to the East. 

Soviet overtures were appealing to the Imam because the bloc was willing to 
supply him with arms, while the West would not. Arms in Yemini hands on 
the scale contemplated can only create more trouble in the Middle East. They 
will fan the Imam’s dispute with the British and with local sultanates over 
the borders of the Aden protectorate. 

The Soviets were quick to sense the opportunity to create disorder by giving 
aid to Yemen. They moved quickly. In less than 2 years, this small country 
of some 4 millions of people has been granted $80 million in credits. Additional 
offers of over $20 million are currently outstanding. Arms valued at $30 mil- 
lion have been delivered. A Soviet and Czech military mission of some 65 ad- 
visers is currently in Yemen for training assistance. 

Even the Red Chinese have joined in with an offer of a loan of $15 million. If 
all. proposed projects are carried out, the Communists will play a key role in 
Yemen’s economic as well as military development. 

The Communists have no interest rate problems. They have no legislative 
restrictions. The U. 8. S. R. has developed an attractive package credit deal-— 
long-term loans, generally for 12 years; 2% percent interest rates; repayment 
in surplus commodities, and room for bargaining on prices. They have de- 
voted much effort to the native language training of the technicians they send 
with their aid to the newly developing nations. 

Though the Communists eschew capitalist types of business organizations in 
their own country, they make liberal use of them abroad. 

One of the most important of these is the Bank of China. Itis a primary source 
of funds to the 12 million Chinese in southeast Asia. These loans, controlled 
from Peiping, often require appropriate gestures of support to the Communist 
regime in China. 

Branches of the bank throughout the East promote the export and sale of Chi- 
nese Communist goods in the area. They also collect a vast store of economic 
and political information, both openly and by clandestine means. 

In Paris, for its Buropean business, the Soviet use a commercial bank called 
the Banque Commerciale pour 1’ Europe du Nord. It often serves as agent for 
effecting sales of Soviet gold in London and on the Continent and is the means 
through which Soviet credits are transferred to the satellites. It also maintains 
a widespread system of correspondent relationships with banking institutions 
throughout Europe and in this hemisphere and is one of the chief instruments 
for the financing of Soviet trade with the West and for obtaining information 
ou trade opportunities. 

In Latin America, there are a number of Communist-front or bloc-associated 
organizations actively campaigning for closer commercial ties with the bloc. In 
Brazil, one of these has been offering to import and sell Russian automobiles at 
ridiculously low prices. When this fell through, it offered to import a complete 
auto factory from the U. 8S. 8. R. While neither offer may have been serious, 
they had considerable propaganda value. 

On a worldwide basis, the Soviet Union presents itself as eager to do business 
on terms attractive to the customer. 

Moscow’s foreign aid program has particular appeal in the undeveloped coun- 
tries because Russia until so recently was an undeveloped country itself. For 
some reason the recently liberated countries seem to feel that the Kremlin has 
found a new and magic formula for quick industrialization which is the hall- 
mark of becoming a modern state to many of these countries. They recognize 
American economic and industrial leadership in the world but they feel that the 
democratic process of economic development may be too slow. 

Soviet propaganda charges that it took the West 150 years to achieve indus- 
trially what the Soviets have built in a generation. In the newly developing 
countries, the drive for economic betterment has become a crusade, not always 
based on reason. 

Also, these countries feel that we in the United States are far ahead of them 
and that while they may aspire eventually to an economy something like that 
of the Soviet Union, they cannot, in the foreseeable future, hope to reach the 
high standards of living of this country. 

Factors such as these give a particular appeal to overtures from the Soviet 
Union. ‘They are not able to see the invisible strings wihch are tied in with 
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Soviet offers nor do they understand the subtle implications of Soviet subversive 
penetration which is a part of every economic package. 

Each time that I prepare a summary of any phase of Soviet activities, whether 
it be in their domestic industrial development, their foreign economic exploita- 
tion activities, or their military defense preparations, I am impressed by the 
efforts which the Soviet make to keep secret the details of their operations. 

If their motives in the military, industrial, and economic fields are, as they 
claim, peaceful and defensive, why should this be the case? Why are we not 
entitled, before we accept their protestations regarding peaceful coexistence, to 
ask that there should be a franker disclosure of their activities—something 
comparable to the disclosure made by the free countries of the world? 

For example, before their recent offer of a suspension of nuclear testing, they 
themselves had just completed a series of nuclear tests, concentrating a great 
number of tests in a short period of time. For example, three tests oceurred 
within a single 2-day period in an unprecedented burst of activity. This was 
done behind a cover of secrecy except for announcements that our Government 
itself made of the Soviet tests. But, by and large, their activities in nuclear 
testing remain quite unknown particularly in those countries which are being 
filled with Soviet propaganda against testing. 

The nature of their military aid programs such as I have described above have, 
by and large, been kept as secret as the Soviet could manage. An even tighter 
veil of secrecy is kept around almost all phases of their military establishment. 

The details of our own aid programs as well as of defense expenditures and 
military production, with few exceptions, are available to the world through 
our newspapers. In contrast, the Soviets release only the annual ruble total 
of what they call defense spending. 

It is our best estimate that the announced Soviet defense budget as published 
to the world actually covers little more than half of the rubles they are now 
putting into military activities. 

As long as this secrecy remains a cardinal tenet of Soviet practice it is extremely 
difficult to accept Soviet protestations of a desire for peaceful relations as express- 
ing their real intentions. 

It is true, and it is an encouraging sign, that exchanges of visits are being 
arranged, particularly in the cultural, technical, and academic fields. This may 
well help to a better mutual understanding but that understanding will be very 
incomplete until it is broadened to a point where the barriers of secrecy are 
removed. It is this very secrecy which makes meaningful agreements so difficult 
to reach. 

One answer to Khrushchev’s challenge to us should be a renewed challenge to 
them, as in the President’s open-sky proposal, to put an end to secrecy which 
breeds suspicion and doubt. 

Undoubtedly, one of the reasons for secrecy is to hide from the world some of 
the problems which the Soviet Union faces. 

In the analysis I have given above, I have stressed their very real achieve- 
ments, their growing power, and their rapid rate of progress. These factors 
we must not underestimate. However, the realization of many of the goals they 
have set depends on resolving some very real obstacles to success. 

For example, Khrushchev has repeatedly promised his people startling improve- 
ments in the quality of their diet. The realization of these dreams rests on a 
precarious agricultural base, whose crops over large areas, as we saw in 1957, 
are vulnerable to serious drought. Further, Khrushchev has brought the anti- 
geneticist Lysenko back into favor, a theorist whose plant and animal breeding 
ideas are regarded as nonsense by all competent Western scientists. 

They are now engaged in a massive reorganization of the control of their 
industry and this move toward decentralization has built-in, long-run dangers 
for any dictatorship such as that of the Kremlin today. 

The myth of collective leadership has been abandoned and there are signs 
today of a reversal to a harsher line with consequences of a far-reaching nature. 
Khrushchev, despite his gregarious characteristics, as he assumes new positions 
of power and eliminates his rivals, becomes more and more an isolated and 
lonely figure. 

As they enter into the field of international trade on a major scale they lack a 
convertible currency. They must rely on the device of settling international 
balances in sterling or dollars. In essence, most of their trade must remain on 
something approaching a barter basis. The ruble is not an international cur- 
rency and within wide ranges its value is a matter of speculation, varying from 
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the official rate of around 20 cents to a purchasing value of around 10 cents, 
to a quoted value for ruble notes in the Swiss market of only a few cents. But, 
of course, this latter rate is due to the fact that ruble currency can neither be 
legally imported into nor exported from the Soviet Union. 

Possibly today the most acute problem facing Khrushchev is that of meeting 
the growing demands of the Russian consumer for a greater share in the overall 
production of the Soviet Union. With a gross national product of around 40 
percent of our own, they put into the military sector a national effort roughly 
comparable to our own, leaving only a modest share for consumer goods. 

If the Kremlin responds to popular pressures, they will be forced to give 
more and more to the consumer. This trend has already started. The Rus- 
sians have somewhat improved living standards and the national output of 
such consumer goods as TV sets and washing machines has been stepped 
up. Some former armament plants are now producing civilian goods. 

All this may help to develop a society where people will have more. opportunity 
to satisfy the individual yearning for a fuller life. Economic betterment, 
added to the massive educational system they have already installed, may 
help to build up generations of people more and more inclined to question the 
basic tenets of a totalitarian philosophy and less willing to tolerate the auto- 
cratic forms of government under which they are living. 

Under Khrushchev there has been, undoubtedly, some relaxations of the old 
Stalinist police system, but every 2 steps in advance seem to be followed by 1 
step backward as they wrestle with the problem of reconciling a measure of 
freedom with the stern line of Communist doctrine and discipline. 

The fact that the leadership of the U. 8S. S. R. faces these very real prob- 
lems is, however, no excuse whatever for complacency on our part. During and 
since the war, their leadership has faced even more serious problems and has 
surmounted them. The economy of the Soviet Union has momentum and versatil- 
ity and, while I predict that their people will undoubtedly press for an improve- 
ment of their lot, some real concessions can be made to them without funda- 
mentally altering the general tempo of their present industrial and military 
programs. 

Certainly here we have the most serious challenge this country has ever 
faced in time of peace. As this challenge is very largely based on the eco- 
nomic and industrial growth of the Soviet Union, it is one which concerns very 
directly the business leaders in our country. 





(The following exhibit was submitted by Senator Watkins :) 


EXCERPTS FROM SOVIET ECONOMIC GROWTH: A COMPARISON WITH 
THE UNITED STATES 


A STUDY PREPARED FOR THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN ECONOMIO 
POLICY OF THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE BY THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL 
Jury 5, 1957. 
To Members of the Joint Economic Committee: 
The enclosed material forwarded to you is explained by its opening letters. 
WriIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Joint Hconomic Committee. 


JUNE 28, 1957. 
Hon. WricHtT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C0. 

Dear Mr. PatMAN: In its report to the Congress of March 1, 1956 (S. Rept. 
1606, 84th Cong., 2d sess.), the committee stated the Foreign Economic Policy 
Subcommittee “* * * during the coming year will continue its studies of: (1) 
Current economic trends behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, in the free world, 
and in the uncommitted regions of the world; * * *.” Part of this work and 
the other directives to the subcommittee were met by public hearings in December 
1956. The committee staff also was directed to undertake a study of economic 
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trends in support of this program. This study is forwarded in compliance with 
that mandate. 

I commend to your attention the enclosed material which throws light on the 
problems of comparative economic growth in the Soviet Union and the United 
States. It is understood, of course, that this study does not necessarily repre- 
sent the views of the committee or any of its individual members. The coopera- 
tion of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress with this 
committee is greatly appreciated. 

RIcHARD BOLrine, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy. 


May 29, 1957. 
Hon. RicHArD BoLLine, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BotkinG: More than 2 years ago the Joint Economic Committee 
sponsored a study conducted by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress entitled “Trends in Economic Growth: A Comparison of the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Bloc.” That study represented a notable assembly and 
analysis of the best available data for comparing both the status and the growth 
trends of the economies of the Soviet Union and its Buropean captive countries 
on the one hand and of the United States and the associated states of Western 
Europe on the other hand. 

With each month bringing startling new developments in the Soviet Union, 
the latest being the Khrushchev regionalization plan, it is important to have a 
current study to examine the economic setting in which these changes are 
occurring. Much has transpired since the time of the previous study to make 
important a fresh look at trends in economic growth, including both the apparent 
shifts in Soviet foreign economic policy and the new availability of data on the 
Soviet economy beginning in 1956. As to the first point, even thcugh it remains 
a relatively closed system, the Soviet Union has offered technological aid and 
capital goods to quite a number of underdeveloped countries, and has bid for 
expanded trade with almost all nations that might be interested. Although a 
study such as this cannot read Soviet intentions to carry through such programs, 
it can explore the character of the economic support base on which the Russians 
might depend in such endeavors. The second point, relating to the new avail- 
ability of data, is a recognition that quite recently the Soviet Government has 
become a little less secretive about economic data, and now has published for 
the first time in nearly two decades absolute data in a new statistical abstract 
on the Soviet economy entitled “Narodnoe Khoziaistvo SSSR.” It has been 
followed by four other important volumes—those on Cultural Construction, 
Trade, Industry, and the Russian 8. Ff. S. R. Within the limitations described 
in the first chapter of our new study, great advantage to economic analysts has 
accrued from the release of the several handbooks, 

The present study is more selective than the previous report prepared for the 
Joint Economic Committee. It focuses its attention on key aspects of the Soviet 
economy, and uses the United States as a yardstick. This particular compari- 
son was selected because these are the two industrial powers of the world 
whose relative development is most closely watched by all others. By keeping 
the exposition bilateral, the complexities of all comparisons at least are a little 
more manageable than would be one involving many nations. Political changes 
reduce the usefulness of any simple additions of economic strength into a 
Communist bloc and a free world bloc, or some lesser division of associated 
non-Communist states. This is true whether the purpose is trade potential or 
military potential. It would have been particularly interesting to go beyond 
the previous study made for the Joint Economie Committee to study the growth 
of Japan, India, and Red China, for example. But it seems premature to 
attempt a quantitative assessment of Red Chinese development when the Bam- 
boo Curtain so effectively obscures any real check on the statistics provided by 
the regime which our Government does not recognize. 

This study is limited in another respect. It has tried to concern itself with 
economic description of the sort persons in some third country might write 
about the two major economies. It is not a treatise on political organization, 
police-state terror, sociology, or psychological warfare. As Americans, we share 
a set of moral, social, and political values which make us abhor the particular 
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route to economic development which the Soviet Government has pursued. The 
absence in this study of full discussion of the human suffering which has ac- 
companied the growth of Communist power does not mean that it should be 
overlooked, but such discussion has not been the goal of this exposition. Our 
thesis, simply stated, is that on purely economic grounds the Soviet system has 
developed in a way which would be considered very unsatisfactory by our stand- 
ards, and, we believe, unsatisfactory for the people of the Soviet Union as well 
as for the captive nations within the Communist orbit. As the same time it is 
important to recognize the dimensions of the Soviet threat as measured by their 
ability to produce military hardware and to produce industrial goods which 
might support their programs of trade penetration and technical assistance 
around the world, and this is more the concern of this study. 

Any study made of an economy is faced with problems of balance in its 
presentation of facts. The problems are multiplied manyfold when two different 
economies must be compared, as is developed in this study. The first draft of 
this study was intended to be as close to the middle of the road in its judgments 
as was possible. On completion it was widely circulated among cognizant agen- 
cies of the executive branch of the Government and to leading private specialists 
in Soviet economie studies. As their comments flowed back in large volume, it 
was apparent that it is almost impossible to write a report which steers clear 
of interpretational controversies which rage among the best experts. This report, 
as revised, continues to try for a middle course, but now reflects either in text 
or footnotes ranges of opinion where qualified people disagree. It would be 
ideal if it were possible to give black and white contrasts of the two economies, 
but conceptual difficulties as well as inadequate data rule this out. Therefore, 
it must be understood that if one is to attempt a broad international comparison 
at all, the results can be regarded as only approximate. The study has attempted 
to state its assumptions, to qualify, to suggest further sources of information, 
and to discuss the problems of particular comparisons. Overall, the analysis 
appears to be sufficiently comprehensive and accurate in its implications to meet 
the purposes outlined in the beginning of the first chapter. 

Because the availability of data keeps changing, construction of estimates 
based on indirect evidence is always improving, and the economies themselves 
are always evolving, these results should be considered provisional and partial. 
With additional time, staff, and facilities, a more comprehensive book could be 
prepared. This was designed deliberately to highlight major comparisons for 
general use, not to provide encyclopedic coverage with a great mass of supporting 
technical detail and calculation. Even so, the notes accompanying the tables 
tend to be lengthy because of the complexity of the data. Nor does the study 
involve much original research. It is a compilation and review of informaticn 
obtained largely from published sources. But at the same time, the synthesis 
of these materials should answer many questions. 

This study is but one part of the activities undertaken by the Joint Economic 
Committee on problems related to world economic growth and competition. 
Building on the foundation of the Report on Foreign Economic Policy issued on 
January 5, 1956, as Senate Report 1312, the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic 
Policy held hearings on Defense Essentiality and Foreign Economic Policy in 
June 1956. One part of that review explored the nature of modern war and 
its mobilization implications for national strategy, an important step supporting 
the analysis of this present study. Then in September and October 1956, I 
traveled to Bangkok, Thailand, as the United States delegate to the working 
party meeting of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, to 
study the problems of economic development. On the way there, it was possible 
to travel by way of Moscow, Tashkent, Kabul, and New Delhi. This afforded 
some unusual opportunities to interview top Soviet economists on a range of 
economic policy concepts, and to meet with directors of India’s economic-develop- 
ment projects. Finally, in December 1956, the Subcommittee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy met again for 3 days of hearings on world economic growth 
and competition, at which time leading experts on United States and on foreign 
economic growth analysis were heard on comparisons of growth in the indus- 
trial nations, in the underdeveloped regions, and to explore the implications 
for United States policy. These hearings were helpful to firming the con- 
clusions contained in this study. The printed record of the December meetings 
also contains on pages 170-175 a commentary on the trip to the Soviet Union 
referred to above. (A reprint of an article entitled “Kremlin Economists 
Disclose Red Plans,” which appeared in Nations Business in January 1957, 
p. 25 and following.) 
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Throughout the past 2 years Dr. Charles 8. Sheldon II, senior specialist of 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress, has served as 
the staff economist for the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy, and it 
is under his immediate direction and supervision that this study has been 
organized and carried out. The original work on this study was done by 
Mr. A. David Redding who was attached to the Legislative Reference Service 
specifically for this purpose. 

In preparing this report Dr. Sheldon and Mr. Redding have had the benefit 
of detailed reviews and comments by individual specialists in the Department 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, Labor and State and the Library of 
Congress. Valuable comments have been received from reviewers in universities 
and in private research organizations. Altogether, over 40 authorities with 
special competence in one or more of the fields covered by this report gave 
generously of their time and talent at various phases in the development of 
the study. Some have chosen for institutional reasons that we not acknowledge 
their help specifically. In any event no outside reviewer can be held responsible 
for the use made of their suggestions in the final preparation of the study. 
We are deeply grateful for their assistance. 

Among the persons consulted were: Gertrude Bancroft, coordinator for 
manpower statistics, Bureau of the Census; Abraham S. Becker, economist, 
Council for Economic and Industry Research, Inc.; Abram Bergson, professor 
of economics, Harvard University ; George M. Cobren, National Income Division, 
Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce; Nicholas DeWitt, 
associate, Russian Research Center, Harvard University ; Warren Eason, assist- 
ant professor of economics, Princeton University ; Dimitri M. Gallik, economist, 
Council for Economic and Industry Research, Inc. ; Milton Giffler, transportation 
economist, Department of Defense ; Ernest S. Griffith, director of the Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress; Gregory Grossman, department of 
economics, University of California; John P. Hardt, economist, Council for 
Economic and Industry Research, Inc.; L. M. Herman, Soviet area specialist, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce; Holland Hunter, as- 
sociate professor of economics, Haverford College; William A. Jaracz, Clearing 
House, National Science Foundation; Harold A. Kohnen, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress; Earl E. Miller, agricultural economics statistician, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture; Edmund Nash, 
international labor economist for the U. S. S. R., Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor; G. Warren Nutter, associate professor of economics, 
University of Virginia; Howard S. Piquet, senior specialist in international 
trade and economic geography, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress; Hilton E. Robison, agricultural statistician, Agriculture Division, Bureau 
of the Census; Michael K. Roof, senior social science analyst, Reference Depart- 
ment, Library of Congress; John Kerr Rose, senior specialist in natural re- i 
sources and conservation, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress; 
Rose Marie Smith, statistician, United States Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; Timothy Sosnovy, consultant on Soviet 
housing and urban economy to the Library of Congress; Lazar Volin, special 
assistant, Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of Agriculture; Faith M. 
Williams, chief, Office of Labor Economics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor; Harold Wool, Department of Defense ; Sergius Yakobson, senior 
specialist in Russian affairs, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 


Grover W. ENSLEY, 
Executive Director, Joint Economic Committee. 


* a * * ” * * 
C. PROBLEMS OF SOVIET-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


1. Conceptual difficulties 

Most of the conceptual problems of comparing the Soviet and United States 
economies arise from the differences in structure and maturity of the two 
economies. For example, a greater variety and higher quality of goods gen- 
erally are produced in the United States than in the U. S. S. R.; and these goods 
are produced in different proportions in each country, with the proportions 
themselves varying from year to year. As a result, aggregation of all the 
different commodities into an index of production which is suitable even for a 
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single purpose is difficult; and calculation of an index suitable for all, or prob- 
ably even most purposes, is patently impossible. The problems of commodity 
composition of production and of value systems appropriate to use as weights 
are discussed in more detail in chapters II and VI. 

There is a closely related conceptual problem of choosing representative and 
meaningful lists of commodities in making commodity-by-commodity compari- 
sons of physical numbers of units produced in each country. That problem 
is discussed in chapter II, but it should be noted that a completely satisfactory 
solution is not possible owing to the above-mentioned differences in quality, 
variety, and importance of particular commodities in total production in the 
two countries. Further, rigorous adherence to comparabiltiy would have means 
that few if any comparisons of physical units of output could be made. The 
compromise chosen was to compare a relatively large list of economically sig- 
nificant commodities for which data were available, after first having made 
every effort consistent with time and staff limitations to achieve coiipurabitity 
of coverage between the two countries. The coverage in most instances is 
believed to be sufficiently comparable for the present order-of-magnitude pur- 
poses, but, as noted below, information on coverage of the Soviet output, par- 
ticularly, is often not readily available. 


2. Statistical difficulties 


For purposes of this study, United States data generally can be accepted with 
few reservations, although there are statistical deficiencies, some of which are 
discussed in the following chapter. The reliability of the Soviet data, on the 
other hand, has often been questioned. Because ultimate reliance of all West- 
ern studies on the Soviet economy, including this one, has been on statistics and 
information compiled and published in the Soviet Union—adequate data are 
unavailable from any other source—establishing the reliability of Soviet data 
is of crucial importance. 

Soviet data has been criticized on a number of grounds, including the follow- 
ing: (1) Inadequate reporting and collating; (2) methodological and coverage 
noncomparabilities; and (3) outright falsification. Unquestionably, the distor- 
tion because of the first reason has been important, but still a considerable vol- 
ume of data has been published, and Soviet statistics appear lately to have im- 
proved in this respect. 

The methodological and coverage noncomparabilities have been even more 
serious. Regarding outright falsification in the sense of free invention or dou- 
ble bookkeeping, the majority of students of the Soviet economy have con- 
cluded that though Soviet statistics are often slanted, they are rarely falsified 
in toto.’ Soviet statistics are often ambiguous as to both methodology and cover- 
age, and sometimes intentionally misleading. In some instances (e. g., the value 
series on Soviet national income or gross production of Soviet industry), the 
methodological deficiencies have been very great, with the bias in a direction 
which shows the Russians in a favorable light. Improvements have been ham- 
pered by the Soviet attitude that statistics are an instrument which should serve 
the state; but, apparently because of past deficiencies have hindered Soviet 
officials and professionals, some improvements appear to have been instituted 
during the past few years. 

The consensus of western experts is that Soviet data are usable if great 
eare is taken. The reliability and accuracy of the statistics vary from series 
to series, but in general those data expressed in physical terms are apt to be 
better than those expressed in value terms. For that reason, this report relies 
almost exclusively on Soviet data expressed in physical terms. 

The deficiencies and shortcomings of Soviet statistics discussed above were 
noted primarily in analysis of prewar Soviet data, and as noted, some improve- 
ments appear to have taken place, especially since about 1950. It is still too 
early to judge the reliability and quality of the large quantities of new statistics 


*Bergson, Abram. Soviet National Income and Product in 1937 (New York: Columbia 
University Press), 1953, p. 7. See also pp. 6-9, especially footnote 10, for a detailed dis- 
cussion of this point. 
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released in 1956 and 1957,‘ primarily because detailed information on their cover- 
age and mode of compilation and calculation has not been published to date. 
If, however, the old Soviet policy of withholding most economic data is actually 
in the process of being abandoned, the questions of reliability and quality will 
be more easily and definitively answerable in the future. At that time it would 
be possible to interpret the new data more accurately, hopefully through the 
availability of more Soviet notes on coverage, but in any event through the 
checks on internal consistency which more detailed data would facilitate. 

Before leaving the question of statistical deficiencies and reliability of data, 
a note of caution should be sounded on the interpretation to be accorded the 
single-figure estimates and all Soviet data. All the figures shown are believed 
to be accurate enough for present purposes, although they are not necessarily 
correct to the extent indicated by rounding. They were preferred to ranges 
Simply because of the insoluble problems involved in determining meaningful 
limits without giving the reader an unwarranted impression of reliability. Be- 
eause of uncertainties regarding methodology and coverage, all single Soviet 
figures should normally be interpreted as if there were an “about” preceding 
them. 

> * * * # * a 


CHAPTER VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It has been over 2 years since the Joint Economic Committee sponsored a 
thorough review of the economic growth of the Soviet Union. During that time 
both new events and much more available data have made appropriate a fresh 
look. 

This study has chosen two time periods for major consideration: 1928-55, 
taking as a starting point the beginning of comprehensive economic planning in 
the Soviet Union, and 1950-55, the postwar period after reconstruction in the 
U.S. S. R. was essentially complete. 

The study has found comparisons difficult for several reasons. Outside events 
affecting both countries in the span of the study have made it hard to know 
what development trends might have been in the abstract. Territorial changes 
in the U. S. S. R. invalidate some of the apparent trends which seem to apply. 
Conceptual difficulties are inherent in trying to compare 2 countries whose eco- 
nomic structures are so different, where values in the 2 societies defy common 
translation, and where matters of definition plague most comparisons. 

There have been statistical problems as well. Figures are not collected in the 
same way or kept for the same reasons. Different categories, the failure of 
statistics to measure qualitative differences, and gaps in information have added 
to the problems. There has been some falsification in Soviet statistics, but this 
study like all others has to be based fundamentally on Soviet records. They 
are, however, sufficiently internally consistent, and important enough to Soviet 
planning authorities that they can be taken as a useful starting point to analysis. 


Lb. INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 


Soviet industry today may be gaged as roughly one-third the size that of the 
United States, but its composition is quite different. The Soviet government 
has given first place to heavy industry and producers’ goods to the neglect of 


* The most important of the new publications to date are: 

Tsentral’noe statisticheskoe upravienie pri Sovete Ministrov, SSSR, Narodnoe khoziaistvo 
SSSR, Statisticheskii sbornik, Gosstatizdat, Moskva, 1956 (National Beonomy of the 
U. S. S. R., a statistical handbook), 263 pp. 

Tsentral’noe_ statisticheskoe upravlenie pri Sovete Ministroy SSSR, Kul’turnoe 
stroitel’stvo SSSR, Statisticheskii sbornik, Gosstatizdat, Moskva, 1956 (Cultural Con- 
otenctian of the U. 's. S. R., a statistical handbook), 332 

Tsentral’noe statisticheskoe upravlenie pri Rovese Ministrov SSSR, Sovetskaia Torgovlia, 
aa sbornik, Gosstatizdat, Noskva, 1956 (Soviet Trade, a statistical handbook), 
pp 

Teentral'noe statisticheskoe upravienie pri Sovete Ministrov SSSR, Promyshlennost’ 
SSSR, Statisticheskii rr pena Gosstatizdat, Moskva, 1957 (Industry of the U. S. 8S. R., a 
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consumer products, particularly of the durable type. It is a system under ex- 
treme pressure to grow and one where shortages constantly appear. Quality of 
output varies with the importance of the product in the eyes of Soviet authori- 
ties. They are capable of turning out advanced machines and good equipment ; 
they are also prone to turn out shoddy goods for consumers. 

Physical indexes, rather than value-based statistics, give the best indication 
of Soviet production trends to compare with those of the United States. A re- 
view of individual commodities shows that often the Soviet production quantities 
of 1928-55 are more akin to United States ranges of 1890-1920, and the Soviet 
period 1950-55 in many ways is easier to compare with the United States period 
1922-27 than any more recent. 

The Soviet Union has been able to borrow Western technology on a large scale, 
has shifted great amounts of manpower from agriculture, and has sacrificed 
most other goals to the single goal of growth of industrial and military power. 
Rates of growth have been influenced by the periods of collectivization and 
great purges, by war and territorial seizure, and by conquest and exploitation 
of the captive countries. In the same period of time the United States has had 
a long period of depression, a world war, and a phenomenal boom. Because 
of the artificial pressures for growth of industry and borrowed technology and 
experience, it seems probable that Soviet industry (as contrasted with other 
sectors of the Soviet economy) has grown faster than United States industry 
did at comparable stages of development, although periods can be found in 
United States industry with very high spurts of growth under special conditions. 

United States and Soviet comparisons can be made in terms of absolute gaps 
as well as rates of growth. In many industries, the gaps have been widening 
as the United States forges ahead. But this of itself is not grounds for com- 
placency, and would turn out to be a temporary phenomenon if the differential 
in percentage growth rates favorable to the Soviet Union were to be maintained 
long enough. 

Soviet growth (where it has occurred) has been achieved by subordinating 
other goals, by a high rate of investment in industry, by the forced shift of 
labor out of agriculture, by borrowing technology, by accepting a smaller variety 
of goods, often of lower quality; and at the human costs of famine in some 
years, a system of forced labor and police repression, and low levels of living 
at all times. 

For the future, many factors must be balanced and weighed in judging the 
outlook. On the one hand, continued high rates of investment should continue 
to yield more output. There is still much room for improving efficiency through 
better methods. Improved training of labor and the provision of some more 
incentives may raise productivity. Once the low decade is past, a new upsurge 
of numbers in the labor force should add to output of industry, too. But these 
gains must be weighed against the heavy needs to mechanize auxiliary processes 
if further gains in efficiency are to be made. More accessible ores and other 
resources are being exhausted, and the shift to new sources will take capital. 
The decline of labor inputs relative to capital may lead to smaller increases in 
capital efficiency. Resources may have to be diverted to building more housing, 
to improving agricultural output, and to replacing wornout and obsolete equip- 
ment. Instead of there being fresh capital windfalls from occupied territories, 
there may be a net drain of capital exports required to keep the captive coun- 
tries and China within the bloc. Probably the net balance of all of these fac- 
tors would make a rate of industrial growth possible that is higher than the 
likely United States rate, but not as high as the Soviet rate in many of the 
years since World War II. 

Both countries have active programs for the peaceful use of atomic energy. 
The United States base of experience is more substantial, but Soviet research 
and programed power development warrant close attention. 

Soviet transportation facilities are improving, but relatively they are neg- 
lected. A railroad system still relying principally on steam power, and still 
not uniformly equipped with four-axle cars, airbrakes, and automatic couplers 
provides about four-fifths of the service. Roads are very inadequate, and even 
waterways development is lagging, particularly as contrasted with publicity 
given schemes for improvement. Pipeline transport and transport aviation lag, 
too, although development of new jet and turbine-propeller aircraft may narrow 
the gap in the years ahead. Railways are in the early stages of dieselization 
and large-scale electrification of trunklines, as well as in improvements in sig- 
naling and roadbed. For the passenger, travel is like war conditions with tre- 
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mendous crowding, not to mention unspeakable conditions for prisoners in 
freight cars. Automobiles still are not a serious factor in Soviet transportation. 
Soviet transportation is retarded and could hold back generai industrial prog- 
ress, The new Khrushchev plan of May 1957 to regionalize some economic con- 
sone is designed in part to reduce dependence on inadequate transportation 
acilities. 


C. AGRICULTURE 


This is a retarded sector in Soviet development, partly because of natural 
limitations of soil and climate, and partly because Soviet authorities have not 
set a high priority on improvement, so long as enough food was raised to sup- 
port industrial growth and feed military forces. Soviet authorities have viewed 
agriculture as a source of labor for industry, and at some points in time, of 
products for export which could pay for imported machinery. The desire to 
control the rural population and to control their output without having to pay 
more than a minimal amount for his product was a reason for the collectivization 
program which was so costly. In contrast to the United States, constant worry 
about raising enough food has been a feature of the Soviet scene. Over the 
course of the period under review, United States agricultural output has in- 
creased by 50 percent. Soviet output increases probably have been less, and 
even these have been aided by territorial acquisition. Meat and dairy product 
output actually may be lower today than in 1928. 

The Soviet Union has about 30 percent more sown area than the United States, 
while in 1928, the position of the two countries was reversed. Productivity of 
the land is much lower than in the United States. The period of collectivization 
was accompanied by great livestock losses including draft power. Farm mech- 
anization has largely been a matter of replacing animals, and even today equip- 
ment is in short supply as contrasted with the United States. 

The output per worker of Soviet farmers averages only one-twelfth to one- 
sixth of their counterparts in the United States. They have farm-management 
problems; at the moment Soviet authorities see the need for greater rewards to 
farmers to encourage output for the general market, more decentralization of 
planning and reorganization of management of collectives. 

Agricultural prospects are limited by the quality of the land and climate, but 
farms may be able to do somewhat better than in the period reviewed provid- 
ing more machinery and fertilizer are made available. Now that needs to 
replace draft animals have been largely overcome, future capital investment in 
agriculture may pay bigger dividends in output. But the new areas put under 
cultivation may turn into a great dustbowl if a spell of dry years appears, shift- 
ing emphasis back to the more traditional areas. 

Because of the Soviet capacity to allocate resources and to restrain consump- 
tion, expected continued lags in agriculture are more likely to limit consumer 
welfare than to hold back industrial growth in marked degree. 


D. POPULATION AND MANPOWER 


The Soviet Union’s population is about one-fifth larger than that of the United 
States. The distribution by age and sex is unbalanced particularly as a result 
of World War II. Low birth rates were a characteristic of both the war and 
postwar periods. 

Data on the labor force are incomplete, and there is no exact information on 
the number of persons held as slave labor. The labor force seems to be grow- 
ing fairly slowly partly because of the effects of World War II, alluded to above, 
partly because with increased urbanization fewer women and children join the 
labor force, and partly because extended schooling is delaying entry. The most 
marked trend has been the shift from about 84 percent of the labor force in 
agriculture in 1926 to only 48 percent in 1955, as contrasted with the United 
States which had 21 percent in 1930 and 11 percent in 1955. But since 1950, to 
all intents and purposes, the Soviet shift was at an end. The combination of a 
much larger proportion of agricultural employment and the drive to raise indus- 
trial output, however, tend to force a larger share of the population into the 
labor force than is the case in the United States. 

Educational levels in the Soviet Union for most of the population have been 
very low, with only 4 years of schooling commonly provided. Today, however, 
a major effort is changing the outlook markedly, Higher education as well as 
secondary education is under great pressure to expand, and in the fields of 
engineering and the physical sciences, enrollments exceed those of the United 
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States. A considerable program for training technicians is also underway. If 
current trends are continued, the Soviet Union will add each year a larger 
supply of well-trained people in the above-named fields than the United States 
is adding. The quality of Soviet training varies from very good to mediocre 
and limited in scope. Technicians are attracted to their endeavors because of 
the differentially higher pay and special privileges accorded this group in the 
Soviet Union. 
E. LEVELS OF LIVING 


It is apparent from the record of Soviet behavior that the goal of the system 
is not primarily to better the life of the consumer, but to enhance the power of 
the state. Consumers receive improved benefits only as the rulers believe more 
goods or shorter hours will increase productivity and keep unrest within 
manageable limits. 

The Soviet level of living was little better in 1955 than it was in 1928. How- 
ever, conditions were so bad in some intervening years that the progress from 
1950 to 1955 was very considerable. 

Soviet consumer expectations of better living may have increased in recent 
years, and failure of the economy to live up to these expectations may cause 
trouble, and indeed it seems to have done so recently. 

Although it is extremely difficult to compare living levels, the real wages of 
Soviet workers appear at the very best to be only one-fourth to one-seventh as 
high on the average as those in the United States. Supplies of soft goods and 
foods are less inadequate than anything else. Consumer durable goods are 
being increased in output quite rapidly because they are starting from very low 
levels. At best the impact of these new so-called luxury items is very small on 
the level of living of the average Soviet citizen. Perhaps the most acute shortage 
is in urban housing, with the share of each person only 15 percent that applicable 
in the United States. And this does not measure the great qualitative differences 
which also exist. 

It should not be overlooked that some Asiatic neighbors of the Soviet Union 
do not view Soviet levels of living as depressed, but rather as high. This means 
a comparision with the United States is not the only important one, even though 
our levels of living are not rivaled. 

The trend in urban real wages in the two countries contrasts the problematical 
increase since 1928 in the U. S. 8S. R. with the 75 percent improvement in the 
United States. Since 1950, the United States has gained 14 percent more, in 
contrast to a probably larger gain in the Soviet Union, which started from a 
level low even by Soviet standards. 

In the future, Soviet levels of living should continue to improve, although 
at nothing like the rate for 1950-55, but there is no readily foreseeable time 
when they will approach the levels of living of the United States. 


F. NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT 


Very roughly, the Soviet national product can be said to be about one-third 
that of the United States. But this is a comparison which is particularly difficult 
to make because the structure and the value judgments of the two countries are 
so different. The absence of an adequate measure for translating ruble values 
into dollars adds to the difficulties of such comparisons. Data are too incom- 
plete on the Soviet side to prepare a really comprehensive comparison. 

Measuring the comparative structures in current prices only, without trans- 
lation into a common currency, a larger relative share of United States resources 
seems to be devoted to consumption, and a larger relative share of Soviet re- 
sources to investment and to military activities. Illustrative of the difficulties 
of comparing the 2 economies is that any simple comparison of a share of 
resources devoted to military output when compared with the total output of 
the 2 economies in real terms is highly unrealistic. The size of Soviet military 
forces currently maintained in real terms is considerably larger than, perhaps 
even double, what might be indicated even by their larger relative share of their 
much smaller gross national product. 

The sources of Soviet income by industrial origin have shifted over time. 
Measured in current price terms, the share of agriculture has shifted from 42 
percent in 1928 to 28 percent in 1955. The shift in the United States has been 
from 9 percent to 6 percent in the same general years. Soviet industry has 
grown from a share of 28 percent to 40 percent, and United States industry 
from 34 percent to 40 percent. Most of the difference between the two countries 
is accounted for by the larger role of services in the United States. 
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It is not easy to measure precisely what the growth rates of national product 
have been in the two countries, and even when this has been done, unlike 
things are being compared. What limited evidence there is, shows a possibly 
higher Soviet growth rate over the whole period, but it is not demonstrably 
so. In the postwar period, the Soviet growth rate appears to have been defi- 
nitely higher than that of the United States, but it has been declining. The 
absolute gap between the two countries is still widening, but the time may come 
when the differential in growth rates may also bring a narrowing of the gap. 

The reasons for Soviet growth are not hard to find. They relate to the great 
effort to expand industry through new investment and through sacrifice of 
consumer living standards. They rest, too, in the earlier stage of development, 
= in the opportunities to borrow the experience and the technology of the 

est. 

As for the future, the Soviet Union must reckon with trouble in the captive 
countries and ferment in the Soviet Union itself, with pressure on the most 
accessible natural resources, and with previous mistakes in planning. Even 
with these handicaps, whose total effect is beyond measurement, Soviet growth 
rates may continue enough higher than those of the United States that in time 
the gap between the levels of output in the two countries could begin to close. 
This is hardly to be expected in the near future. Therefore the Soviet hope 
probably is pinned upon their doctrinaire view that our economy will suffer 
either stagnation or collapse. We have no intention of affording them this 
opportunity, and their continuing disappointment in our economic prosperity 
is evident. 

@. CONCLUSION 


The economic growth of the Soviet Union has been at great cost to the 
Soviet people, and they have shared little benefit from the development of a 
great industrial plant. On the other hand, even the temporarily widening gap 
between the output of the United States and the Soviet Union leaves no room 
for complacency. Soviet economie capabilities are already great enough to 
support a formidable military machine and to engage in international activities 
inimical to the interests of the non-Communist world. It will be up to the 
United States to demonstrate the progress of which it is capable in partnership 
with other non-Communist nations if the Soviet power and influence is to be 
restrained. 

APPENDIX A 


A COMPARISON OF THE CONCLUSIONS WHICH WERE PRESENTED IN THE PREVIOUS 
Report ON THIS SUBJECT BY THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, AND THE 
CORRESPONDING FINDINGS OF THE PRESENT REPORT 


I. Old.—The present economic capacity of Western Europe, the United States, 
and Canada is significantly greater in terms of absolute magnitudes, diversity, 
and flexibility than the combined strength of the Soviet bloc. This conclusion 
emerges from comparisons of statistics relating to such basic indexes of economic 
strength as manpower, agriculture, steel capacity, transportation, and power 
potentials. 

New.—The present economic capacity of the United States is significantly 
greater in terms of absolute magnitudes, diversity, and flexibility than the 
strength of the Soviet Union. This conclusion emerges from comparisons of 
statistics relating to such basic indexes of economic strength as agriculture, steel 
capacity, transportation, and power production. 

(The two conclusions differ only because the geogranhic areas encompassed are not the 


same. Neither comparison includes the potentials of the Communist bloc countries of the 
Far East, or of other free world countries. ) 


II. Old.—In the period 1938-53, as a whole, the national product of the United 
States increased about three times as rapidly as that of independent Europe, and 
almost twice as rapidly as that of the Soviet Union. To a substantial degree, 
this difference reflects the varying effects of World War II. Between 1948 and 
1953 the national product of the United States grew not quite 30 percent faster 
than that of independent Europe, and only two-thirds as fast as that of the 
Soviet Union. 

New.—In the period 1928-55, as a whole, the national product of the United 
States increased at approximately the same rate as that of the Soviet Union 
with any statistically apparent Soviet advantage lying well within the range 
of error for such crude calculations, Between 1950 and 1955 the national product 
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of the United States grew statistically only three-fifths as fast as that of the 
Soviet Union. To a substantial degree the parallel rates of the longer period 
reflect the varying effects of World War II on both countries, the depression of 
the 1930’s in the United States, and the waste associated with collectivization 
and purges in the 1930’s in the Soviet Union. Soviet growth generally in the 
past (when not at war) has been greater than that of the United States because 
of the strenuous efforts to spur investment in growth-inducing industries, with a 
willingness to accept great human costs and lopsided results. Also factors are 
= earlier stage of development, and the ability to borrow technology from the 
est. 

(The two conclusions differ only because of the changes of time periods included, plus 
the difference in geographical coverage. Neither report takes into account growth in 
Communist bloc countries of the Far East, or other countries of the free world. 

III. Old.—An examination of the various factors of production (growth of 
labor input, agriculture, housing, etc.) in the United States and in the Soviet 
Union today gives strong grounds for expecting that the absolute gap in the size 
of the 2 economies will widen over the next 2 decades, although the rate of 
growth in the Soviet Union might be somewhat higher than the rate of growth 
in the United States. 

New.—An examination of the various factors of production (growth of labor 
input, agriculture, housing, etc.) in the United States and in the Soviet Union 
today gives strong grounds for expecting that the absolute gap in the size of 
the 2 economies will widen over the next 2 decades, although the rate of growth 
in the Soviet Union might be somewhat higher than the rate of growth in the 
United States. But comparisons of overall growth have limited applicability 
and meaning when the structures of the two countries are so different. A review 
of individual sectors indicates that the Soviet industrial threat, particularly in 
areas closely related to military strength, is much more serious than any overall 
comparison indicates; in contrast, agriculture, many service activities, and con- 
sumer well-being in the Soviet Union are not improving in relation to the United 
States as fast as the average growth of the Soviet economy. 

(The two conclusions are consistent, but the new report is more specific in analysis of 
the significance of the trends.) 

IV. Old.—Economically, Western Europe has been growing somewhat more 
slowly since 1938 than has the Soviet Union( although its growth has been more 
rapid than that of the captive countries. If the rate of growth of Western Eu- 
rope is not to fall even farther behind that of the Soviet Union it is necessary 
that certain “bottlenecks” be eliminated. 

New.—Not within the scope of the new study. 

(Western Europe, as a whole, however, has made good progress economically since the 
time of the previous study.) ' 

Vv. Old.—A major reason for the slow economic progress of the captive coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe has been the tremendous drain of their resources by the 
Soviet Union. As in the Soviet Union, the weakest sector has been agriculture. 

New.—Not within the scope of the new study. 

(Eastern Europe, however, since the time of the peensoee study, has experienced the 


revolt in Hungary. a shift of power in Poland, and other changes in the relations between 
the Soviet Union and the captive states in attempts to obviate further troubles.) 


VI. Old.—Per capita personal consumption in the United States is more than 
40 percent higher than it was before the war, while in independent Europe it has 
risen, on the average, by 11 percent. In contrast, per capita personal consumption 
in the Soviet Union and Poland is barely above the prewar level; in other captive 
countries, especially East Germany, it is still below that level. Thus, differences 
in living standards between the East and the West have widened over the past 
15 years. 

New.—Per capita personal consumption in the United States is half again as 
high as it was in 1928. In contrast, per capita consumption in the Soviet Union 
has been held so low by the emphasis on industrialization, by collectivization of 
agriculture, and by war, that it may be no higher today than it was in 1928; more 
precise comparison is not possible in the face of statistical limitations. In the 
period 1950 to 1955, United States personal consumption levels have continued 
to rise, although not as fast as in the Soviet case where the necessity to recover 
from the abyssmally low levels of the war and early postwar periods was acute. 
Overall, Soviet levels of living can be judged in United States terms to be about 
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one-seventh those of the United States, or in Soviet terms, about one-fourth 
those of the United States. 

(Any differences in the two conclusions are occasioned by changes of time and geographi- 
cal coverage.) 

VII. Old.—Prior to the war Eastern Europe was more dependent, tradewise, 
upon Western Europe, than Western Europe was dependent upon it. Since the 
war, trade between these two regions has contracted greatly. 

New.—Not within the scope of the new study. 


(There has been some tendency, however, for trade between these two regions to revive.) 


VIII. Old.—Careful consideration should be given, on the one hand, to the 
restraints on East-West trade that are important for direct military reasons and, 
on the other, to the desirability of cultivating friendship with the people in 
Sommunist countries via trade in nonstrategic goods. The line of demarcation 
between goods in each of these categories and other goods should be drawn as 
clearly as possible. At one extreme is the possibility of cutting off all trade 
between the free world and the Communist bloc. At the other, is the possibility 
of encouraging the importation of needed raw materials from Communist coun- 
tries in exhange for consumer, as opposed to producer, goods. 

New.—Not within the scope of the new study. 


(In general, however, the trend has been in the direction of fewer restrictions on trade 
since the previous study was written.) 


IX. Old.—The West has tremendous economic power whereas the Soviet bloc, 
through propaganda and unfulfillable promises, has been hiding its lesser 
economic strength. It is in the interest of the United States that these facts be 
made known throughout the world, particularly in underdeveloped areas. 

New.—The United States has tremendous economic power, and though the 
Soviet Union is now the second greatest single economic power, it lags and will 
continue to lag for the indefinite future behind the United States. It is in the 
interest of the United States that the facts of continued United States economic 
growth be made known throughout the world, with an equally clear identifica- 
ion of the high costs and continuing difficulties associated with the Soviet 
growth. While confident of our abilities to hold our overall lead in total out- 
put, consumer well-being, and technological progress, we must recognize that 
these gains and leadership will be held only by continued attention to emerging 
conditions, by proper foresight in adjusting trends in production, resource avail- 
ability, and trained manpower, and by the preservation of those institutions 
and attitudes which have created our advantage over other economic systems. 

(The conclusions are consisent. The new report places more stress on the continuous 


exercise of all our abilities to safeguard our expected leadership. Our continued expected 
lead depends upon exercise of all our abilities to keep it so.) 


X. Old.—The Communist bloc will continue intense efforts to increase its out- 
put, especially heavy industry, with little regard for human costs. In view of 
this fact, appreciation of the substantial successes of the United States and 
independent Europe, acting in close cooperation, in achieving both industrial 
expansion and better living is essential. Such cooperation, continued in the 
future, can serve as a basic weapon in the East-West struggle. 

New.—The Soviet Union will continue intense efforts to increase its output, 
especially heavy industry, with less regard for human costs than is common 
to the West. In view of this fact, the United States must make full use of its 
resources within the framework of its free institutions to serve as an example 
to the rest of the world and to maintain its commanding lead in output in the 
full range of goods required for a strong and balanced economy. 

(The conclusions are consistent, aside from the difference in the scope of the two 
studies. International cooperation in the free world is still important, although not 
studied in this new review. (See reports of the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic 
Policy.) The former Communist bloc policies of little regard for human costs have 
proved sufficiently disastrous since the previous report was prepared that some conces- 


sions in living conditions have been forced in both the captive countries and the Soviet 
Union itself.) 


XI. Old.—It is important that the Western countries intensify their efforts in 
the field of education. The more immediate need is to train adequate numbers 
of scientists, engineers, and technicians. In the longer run, it is essential to 
keep raising the level of general education. 

New.—It is important that the United States intensify its efforts in the field 
of education. The more immediate need is to train adequate numbers of scien- 
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tists, engineers, and technicians. In the longer run, it is essential to keep rais- 
ing the level of general education. 
(The two reports are consistent, aside from their coverage of this problem. Much more 


detailed information is available on this topic than was true at the time of the previous 
study, and if anything, the needs can be more forcefully and specifically stated today.) 


XII. Old.—Superiority in economic strength and economic growth are desir- 
able ends in themselves, but they do not assure political and military security. 
In fact, an economy that is already largely mobilized for war can operate with 
great effectiveness, and for some time, against a considerably stronger economy 
that is not so mobilized. 

New.—Superiority in economic strength and economic growth are desirable 
ends in themselves, but they do not assure political and military security. In 
fact, inadequate attention to foreign affairs can allow disastrous political defeats 
fer the strongest nation, paving the way to a most unfavorable military situation. 
Aliso, a smaller economy mobilized for war and equipped with the menas to de- 
liver attack with unconvention»] weapons in quantity can destroy a larger econ- 
omy less well prepared, even though the attacker may have his home base de- 
stroyed as well. Plans for defense cannot be based on the presumption of time 
to mount a traditional mobilization of the economy after hostilities have be- 
gun. Defense must rest upon three major elements: (1) Forces in being to 
meet a range of eventualities to discourage the resort to war by aggressive 
forces; (2) a growing and flexible economy able to keep up with the technologi- 
eal race which tomorrow could upset the present balance of terror; (3) ade- 
quate attention to the political, moral, and economic forces which can turn 
away the need for war and preserve a growing prosperity for mankind. 

(This conclusion goes beyond the detai'ed study contained in these pages to draw on 
other work conducted by the Subcommittee on Foreign Economie Poliev during 1956. It 
is not inconsistent with the conclusion of the previous study. but reflects a shift in emphasis 
from any possible implication that a major war would follow the pattern of World Wars 
I and II which allowed the United States gradually to marshal its greater economic 
strength to turn the tide in warfare. Such strength is important. but now mostly for its 


ability to maintain the correct balance of active forces and to have freedom of choice in 
pursuing other economic and political policies in the world.) 
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AppenpIx B 


A Cross CoMPARISON oF SELECTED SuMMaARY DATA FROM THE PREVIOUS REPORT 
AND THE PRESENT REPORT 


The previous study by the Legislative Reference Service carried summary 
tables contrasting the economies of the United States, Western Europe, the 
Soviet Union, and captive Europe. Because of changes in scope and treatment, 
and additional statistical information, not all categories of information in that 
report and this current effort can be cross compared. However, some linkage 
can be provided, and headings appearing in the pervious report are repeated 
here, showing both the previously reported information and the current figures 
which correspond, with brief explanations of any significant shifts. 





Item and years United States U.8. 8. R. 
Population change: 
pL NR a ee ee BE i rntecssens teh dntcinnte 9 percent. 
1926-55 (Soviet and 1930-55 United | 34 percent__..............._.-- 33 percent. 
States (new). 
en ee oheut IS i a 9 percent 


(The 2 sets of figures are not inconsistent, for the former comparison was of the World War II 
period, while the newer comparisons mask the effects of the war.) 
Population size: 
Ne ou 141 miNion 212 million. 
RN CAG a SR leanne 145 ~i"lion | 198 million. 
(This represents the significant chane* in esti nate of the Soviet population in the light of informa- 
tion not available at the time of the earlier report.) 
Labor force sive: 








PTI COND COND 4 ik cncedncnsincedede Fe EOE a ici nmeimen _| 95 million. 
1953 (old) _____-_- sbAew waloe i WE WWM io ccwcnsun _.| 198 million. 
1926 Soviet and 1930 United Stat SUNT oo. cto-d. .-| 83 million. 
(new). 
i a andi Me ee 108 million. 
Agricultural production: 
DOPED CONG? i555 iad etindsceasiasdd Pe I ose Usside in oak 19 percent. 


PR Dc cabnddnwincavnasandbawers GOR ieviwinckcstRndonsnae | Not available. 
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Item and years United States U.8. S. R. 
Arable land: 
TEESE Se ee es ROE, Coe 177 million hectares_--.....-.-- 225 million hectares. 
I a a ake wie aah 186 million hectares__........-- 220 million hectares. 
Agricultural labor: 
PNM Rilwictud Suc cacbacteshalendan 14 percent of total_........-.-- 50 percent of total. 
MOOR GOW heed ob. cn scent ib eeeatie 11 percent of total__.......--.- 48 percent of total. 
Tractors in use: 
es ok EE Pe OU Ss 2 ccna eames 0.4 million. 
1955 (new) 4.8 million ae 0.8 million. 
; i represents both further Soviet progress in pro iuction and particularly the availability of bet- 
er data 
Steel production: 
IES et eS Sook ee og bin Ss WO SUI RR Eo a ee Not available. 
pS | a eee ee 102 million tons...............| 38 million tons. 
SN a ee 106 million tons...............| 45 million tons. 
Coal production: 
I esc cat nadeseabenuaeuses 437 million tons (North Amer- | Not available. 
ica). 
pa ah AIRS lap. tle > eld 450 million tons. .......-.----- 310 (392) million tons. 
Petroleum production: 
PAS tS dalle Sel ote eeend 323 million tons....2.......... 52 million tons. 
ha 335 million tons.............-.| 71 million tons. 
Electricity generation: 
od Se Se Se ee ee 513 billion kilowatt-hours_____- 133 billion kilowatt-hours. 
I i re le 625 billion kilowatt-hours_.....| 170 billion kilowatt-hours, 
Rail freight volume: 
SUE gest ee co. cicanctabckeneaaes 605 billion ton-miles__.......-- 538 billion ton-miles. 
Re seen s 2ncitin cianeds ..-.---| 613 billion ton-miles__.......-- 647 billion ton-miles. 
Motor-vehicle production: 
: gl garages pl eth eer. Tae Wo _.| 0.5 million. 
FONE CNT oo ec inane liccdlene | 9.1 million _.............-.....] 0.4 million, 
GNP growth: | 
a a ae 120 percent (5 percent per | 62 percent (3 percent). 
annum). 
SPD CON ads jek chuckle apidddkbescs 27 percent (5 percent per | 43 percent (7 percent). 
annum). 
1928-55 per annum average (new)-_..-.- 3 DICORE TD, da <cokentbnattenn | 4 percent (?). 
1950-55 ner annum average (new) ...-- 4 percent (?)__- ncnconccecvat ¢ DeNCee (th. 








(The apparent differences in rates are not ineons sistent. The previous report in its first com- 
parison tends to reflect the differential e‘fects of World War II, while the newer study takes a longer 
span of years for comparison. The text of tie new study deliberate ‘ly refrains from drawing up such 
a table of comparison for this period on grounds of possible noncomparability of data, although the 
fizures shown here are hazarded in the text. In both countries, the more recent postwar com- 
parison shows slightly lower rates.) 

National accounts: | 
1952-3 (old): | 





DE in irae Wecantwecebs F Pats c .  ianadeketninan 23 percent. 
TS inc cited tied data nedbaad OB) DB din ene eceueen ..| 46 percent. 
I ite dal cada tein Seieaeanaet ts DOr PE hac cnnidetacudamadeen 31 percent. 
1955 (new): | 
UTR G 5c Seeds inci detain OPI nce iE 29 percent. 
IN bis cies wibinandelin aes | Se OT OO EE dc ive aac wei cn comtntn 41 percent. 
SITTIN doch eee aiainehecaanietastaiemesite 1 By OR xancnnwtainemammiateebell 30 percent. 
National accounts: 
1952-3 (old): | 
I I isaiccccnnsiwesecunticnce CROCUS naa ycetettonniiate 47 percent. 
ST ear ac eereuble , ki rr ee ae 27 percent. 
Crees Ti vessel... cciewdnccacdose OS PINGING. ce dtctecdanécdsdtnoes 15 percent. 
1955 (new): 
NN i acim tae Seas an Bi EE IE i nniercudintiiasdblaesaiabeneaaae 57 percent. 
COI ont et cee gndnsecn DU eet 6 cde eencectaneanal 16 percent. 
Gross investment......-.....--..-- TO Ot 5. ds cel i codes 27 percent. 


(The differences in this ease represent primarily changes of definition, rather than any significant 
shift in the economies concerned. Bot: sets of figures were developed in consultation wv ith the same 
specialists. ‘The more recent figures represent both an attempt to achieve greater comparability 
with the Bergson-Heymann and Hoeiiding figures whose derivation is available in printed form, 
and also to refine to greater accuracy the distributions in the light of later statistical information.) 


(Acting Chairman O’Mahoney subsequently directed that the fol- 
lowing materia] be inserted in the appendix of the record :) 


Appress By Mags. Gen. E. C. ITscHNER, (CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, BEeForRE NATIONAL RIVERS AND IIARnors Concress, May 16, 1958 


Aristophanes, the ancient Greek dramatist, wrote more than 2,350 years 
ago that, “Wise men learn much from their enenries.” 

The Corps of Engineers, in prosecuting its military intelligence work, has been 
closely observing Russian water-resources development since the close of World 
War II. Soviet progress has been great in this short time, and we have learned 
much from it. 
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The primary lesson, of course, is that the Soviet regard a soundly planned 
and vigorously prosecuted water-resources program as an essential to the advance- 
ment of their productivity and their military power. Since it is obviously the 
Soviet strategy to challenge the free world both in military strength and in 
oa capability, it behooves us to examine closely their progress in both 

elds. 

The Soviets have given water-resources development a priority second only to 
that of heavy industry designed to support military programs. This fact must be 
viewed in the light of Khrushchev’s statement: “We declare war on the United 
States in peaceful production * * *. We will win over the United States.” 

In hydroelectric-power development, the Soviets already approach us in total 
installed capacity and have projects under construction that far exceed any of 
ours in capacity. 

In inland waterway navigation, they have projects that rival ours, and plans 
that probably surpass ours, though the amount of navigation on their waterways 
is less than that on American waterways. 

In irrigation, the types of development are considerably different, but the 
Soviet effort is roughly comparable to ours in scope. They have bigger projects 
than ours, and they probably are irrigating new acres at least as fast as we are. 

In other aspects of water-resource development, such as flood control, water 
supply, and recreation, they do not have projects equal to ours, but appear not 
to need them at this time. 

Their engineering, vessels, and construction, allowing for their different cir- 
cumstances, appear to be equal to ours. 

Their power equipment and engineering, in items like generators and trans- 
mission lines, are excellent, and they are superior to ours in a few 
characteristics. 

The most remarkable fact about the Soviet water-resource effort is its rate 
of growth. At the end of World War II much of the European portion of the 
Soviet Union was devastated. Their major programs have been accomplished 
largely within 10 years—the bulk of them, in fact, within the past 5 years. The 
Soviets are basing the creation of new economic provinces, including new in- 
dustrial and agricultural complexes, squarely upon multiple-purpose river-de- 
velopment plans. And they are using water-resource development as a means 
of dispersing industrial and other strategic installations throughout their vast 
domain—in area three times as big as the United States. 

Most major Soviet rivers flow through generally flat terrain. Gradients are 
gentle and there are few gorgelike dam sites. Consequently, long, high dams 
are often required to provide the necessary heads. Large reservoirs are re- 
quired to utilize the great seasonal variations in flow. 

Soviet technology has proven itself to be completely adequate to meet techni- 
cal problems in the water-resource field. In the earliest phases of the effort, 
before World War II, their progress depended on technological advice and 
equipment from Western nations. Today, however, large projects are planned, 
engineered, and equipped entirely from within the Soviet Union. They are 
staffed by workers receiving premium pay rates. 

To illustrate the kind of work they are doing, I will mention a few repre- 
sentative Soviet water-development projects. 

The Kuybyshev project on the Volga River has 2,100,000 kilowatts installed 
capacity, generated by 20 turbines, each of 105,000 kilowatts rated capacity. 
By comparison, the 18 turbines at America’s largest power plant, Grand Coulee, 
have a rated capacity of 108,000 kilowatts each, for a total of 1,944,000 kilo- 
watts. Actually the American generators have been operated for long periods 
of time considerably above their rating. 

Kuybyshev Dam is composed of earth sections located between power plant 
and spillway, and between spillway and a bypass canal. These sections total 
9,184 feet in length and have a maximum height of 164 feet. The concrete 
spillway at Kuybyshev is 3,280 feet long and is designed to pass a flow of 1,412,- 
000 cubie feet per second. The bypass navigation canal at Kuybyshev Dam 
consists of 2 pairs of locks 100 by 1,000 feet which compares with the 110- by 
1,200-foot size of the largest American barge locks. I cite these statistics to 
indicate that the Soviets are building works comparable to ours in all aspects. 

Two super power dams, both well under way, are Krasnoyarsk Dam on the 
Yenisey River and Bratsk Dam on the Angara River. Krasnoyarsk Dam will 
have 4,004,000 kilowatts installed capacity—double the biggest American plant— 
and will include a vertical ship elevator which will lift vessels 370 feet upward 
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to a metal trough. Each of the generators at this dam will generate 286,000 
kilowatts as compared to 108,000 kilowatts for the largest American generators. 
The total known capacity of Soviet hydroelectric plants over 10,000 kilowatts 
capacity, complete or under construction, is over 26 million kilowatts. By 
comparison, the total United States hydro capacity at the end of 1957 was 
27,675,000 kilowatts, with approximately 10 million kilowatts more under 
construction. Thus right now Soviet hydroelectric development appears to be 
rene equal to ours in amount. However, their rate of increase is greater 
an ours. 

The United States has no plants completed which reach the 2 million kilo- 
watt mark, although John Day Dam on the Columbia River, on which con- 
struction will start this year, will ultimately have 2,282,700 kilowatts if suffi- 
cient upstream storage is developed to make this capacity economically justified. 
The new Niagara powerplant of the Power Authority of the State of New York 
will have 2,190,000 kilowatts installed. But the U.S. S. R. will have 10 plants 
ranging from 2 million to 6 million kilowatts, of which one is almost complete, 
3 are under construction, and 6 are in planning or preparatory stages. One 
single plant, the Yenesey plant on the river of the same name, will have a 
eapacity of about 6 million kilowatts, greater than the total capacity of all 
the powerplants at all the dams ever constructed by the Corps of Engineers, 
which now is 5,540,400 kilowatts. And the Corps has more hydro capacity 
installed than any other agency in this country. 

A major feature of Soviet power development is the construction of a 
national transmission grid which will bring electricity, generated sometimes 
at remote hydro sites, to industrial centers of the U. S. 8S. R. The beginnings 
of this plan have already been accomplished in the recent completion of the 
two-circuit, 400-kilovolt, 3-phase alternating current transmission line over 
500 miles long between the Kuybyshev powerplant and the Moscow industrial 
area. So far United States power operators have not built lines of this 
length and voltage. Our highest voltage lines carry 345 kilovolts. 

One noteworthy Soviet line now under construction will bring Stalingrad 
power 300 miles to the Donbas industrial area over an 800-kilovolt direct 
current line. Building this equipment required Soviet engineers—with the 
help of some captured German apparatus—to solve unprecedented electro- 
mechanical problems. 

About 70 percent of all Soviet power is used for industry. Most large plants 
are already on the growing national grid. More than half of Kuybyshev’s 
power is being fed into the Moscow local network which serves the Soviet 
Union’s greatest concentration of industry. The remainder is transmitted to 
Kuybyshev, Saratov, and the Urals to supplement the output of other power- 
plants in serving the oil, steel, and other industries. The new plant at 
Irkutsk, though only partly complete, is already serving a growing aluminum 
industry in central Siberia and is also providing power for electrified sections 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

Russia’s hydroelectric power achievements have been accomplished in a rela- 
tively short span of time, and her construction program appears not yet to 
have reached a peak. Fuel costs are high in the Soviet Union, as in the case 
of many of the underdeveloped countries of the world. Therefore, Soviet 
hydroelectric power progress is receiving great stress in propaganda aimed at 
influencing other countries. 

Though Soviet inland waterway development is not as spectacular as power, 
it is nevertheless noteworthy. The Soviets have more than 3 times the 22,500 
miles of inland waterway in the United States, but a mere comparison of 
mileage is not very significant. Many of their waterways are relatively 
undeveloped rivers and others are minor canals. They are, however, doing 
important work of modernizing the navigability of some of their principal rivers 
and lakes. Much of this has been incidental to multiple-purpose projects. 

One of the better known Soviet projects is the Volga-Don Canal, connecting 
the Black and Caspian Seas. This permits them to build submarines in large, 
inland shipbuilding yards along the Volga. From the Volga, a canal extends 
63 miles westward to the upper end of a 160-mile long reservoir on the Don, 
There are 13 locks, all modern and highly ornamented. The project also provides 
power and furnishes water for the irrigation of nearly 5 million acres of land. 

On the Volga, a series of 12 dams, of which 8 are already complete or under 
construction, will provide a 10-foot or deeper channel over 2,000 miles of the 
main stream, 
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The Volga is connected with the Moscow area by a 75-mile canal, which has 
large locks, 100 by 1,000 feet and 18 feet deep over the sills. In other words, 
they are almost as big as the locks now under construction on the Ohio, but 
are deeper than our newest Ohio River locks, which have 15 feet of water over 
the sills. 

A 300-mile canal, with small and antiquated locks, now connects the Volga 
system, near Moscow, via Lake Onega with the more modern Stalin Canal 
system which joins the Baltic and White Seas. The Soviets have undertaken 
a complete reconstruction job of the Moscow-Lake Onega link and by 1965 
plan to have a waterway with capacity equal to the Stalin Canal and the 
Volga-Don. 

When this link is finished, the Soviets will have an inland waterway system 
linking the Black, the Caspian, the Baltic and the Arctic, and capable of carrying 
smaller types of seagoing vessels, including submarines. 

The Soviets are making progress on modernizing numerous other waterways, 
including certain ones in Siberia. They are only beginning to learn to use 
their waterways in the modern sense with which we are familiar, and their 
waterborne commerce has not caught up with ours. However, their present 
announced goal is an 80-percent increase in waterborne tonnage in the 5 years 
preceding 1960, with a proportionate increase in vessels. Ports have been 
created on all the principal waterways and attention is now being given the 
modernization of freight handling. 

Soviet irrigation claims are more vague and less well substantiated than 
those for power or inland water transport. During the period 1951 to 1955, the 
area under irrigation in the U. S. 8S. R. appears to have increased by about 
6 million acres, or 24.8 percent. This compares with an increase in the United 
States during the same period of about 5,500,000 acres, or 21.6 percent. Much 
of the United States increase consists of sprinkler or other methods in areas 
outside the 17 Western States. 

However, we may expect the rate of increase in the U. 8S. S. R. to accelerate 
considerably, for it is their practice to bring the irrigation portions of multiple- 
purpose projects along more slowly than other functions, and consequently the 
land reclamation benefits of some of their big undertakings are probably only 
now beginning to appear. 

Some Soviet irrigation developments far outstrip the biggest American proj- 
ects, at least so far as claimed acreage is concerned. One will provide water 
for 3% mililon acres; another, for 4% million; another, for almost 5 million; 
another, for almost 514 million, and 1 in the South Ukraine is expected to make 
possible the irrigation of 8% million acres. The biggest American projects 
cover about a million acres. Of course acreage figures do not provide an accurate 
measure of the amount of water made available. 

The Soviets stress supplemental irrigation—that is, projects which provide 
only sufficient water to prevent crop failures in years of subnormal rainfall, 
and for supplementary watering in normal years. Many such marginal sub- 
humid areas are in the Caucasus Mountains and the southern part of European 
U. S. S. R. In truly arid parts of the country, chiefly in Soviet Central Asia, 
most of the effort has been devoted to extending and intensifying cultivation in 
previously developed irrigated areas. 

Some Soviet irrigation projects have been delayed or deferred because 
specially developed construction equipment was needed elsewhere. Others 
have been abandoned or indefinitely postponed when it became apparent that 
not enough water would be available to serve the ambitious irrigation schemes. 
Though the navigational and reservoir features of the Volga-Don project were 
rushed to completion in 3 years ending in 1952, the main irrigational canals 
are not yet completed, and only a small part of the planned area is receiving 
water. 

However, this appears to be due not so much to any undervaluation of the 
irrigation function, as to a desire to fit irrigation development into the general 
pattern of agricultural operations and development. Instead of providing large 
amounts of construction equipment on irrigation construction work, the Soviets 
have much of the work done by farm labor and machinery drawn from sur- 
rounding areas during off-peak employment periods. 

Reviewing these evidences of Soviet water resource development, certain con- 
clusions come to mind. It is apparent that the Soviets are relying fundamentally 
upon such development to build up their economic and strategic capabilities and 
that the buildup of their economic capability is aimed squarely at worldwide 
economic competition with us. However, this does not neecssarily mean that 
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to compete with them economically, we must duplicate their effort in every detail. 
We must consider our water resource development effort in terms of its part 
in our own overall economic strength and capability. Our economic and indus- 
trial system is in a different stage of development from theirs, it is growing 
along different lines and it doubtless has different needs. Our resource programs 
should be aimed at meeting our own needs. 


(The Bureau of Reclamation submitted for inclusion in the record 
the following tabulations :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Annual appropriations and allotments from reclamation and other funds, fiscal 
years 1903-1959 


Fiscal year: Fiscal year—Continued 

DOG itt ceeaien $6, 115, 000 Os eissik on tetas 25, 867, 801 
WG Ria deinen See ee 16, 890, 000 pe ae ES 114, 991, 000 
eit isssninsesaeetaocun 4, 750, 000 Se a. 35, 252, 750 
TRGB scan cw 12, 015, 161 Oe 42, 776, 100 
SOOT ccc emcedts ce 2, 209, 000 Si rich dctces centile 42, 671, 600 
S008 on oie ce * 41, 979, 161 pe Se Ae 81, 540, 100 
FOIE oenescs ats anne 34, 313, 233 SA iin nici kecncilnes 46, 533, 112 
TOG oe eke 7,918, 471 iret ena 84, 393, 947 
pe Re 9, 791, 400 Me asses sie tae ee 80, 215, 635 
TONG oo ee 9, 368, 000 DOs Asscceightlnneciace 104, 553, 070 
FOR Ss nine neni 27, 366, 790 Fla pete 94, 231, 539 
WORE i cceceienien 6, 459, 391 RR ies hea dtaamaoes 47, 486, 933 
018s 5 snes 6, 271, 000 Phage dh vnvcasaleass 41, 628, 916 
1956. ot ee 14, 759, 574 RR eacarcumeens 127, 925, 374 
BOB os acts: 6, 746, 634 I le tia eins Sato 121, 885, 952 
TOW cccctiec enn 13, 530, 000 FeO OR caer asts inimical 148, 831, 211 
BEE ese ce 8, 902, 557 Pic atnewucrnsiael 271, 833, 717 
TOGR ns cea 8, 558, 423 iia cnpiacinsebints 367, 197, 413 
1000; 2 ee 9, 850, 437 Rak ide cincanithibabae 277, 732, 134 
BODO sinc ccnieaein 7, 860, 074 Dieta inicnacnaheiag aca 241, 558, 510 
FOE icici eee 9, 135, 177 Sa etasacccinwinianeal 214, 887, 752 
Ft xcccusceiiebettg esis 20, 612, 871 Be aigiicneniennattines 148, 314, 210 
WO iscsi steed 15, 370, 530 iain iaitinins haa eects 168, 129, 711 
Tee. an cele 14, 134, 867 Te 185, 275, 126 
Wiccan ee 11, 890, 809 BOE cccitim av mamnis 200, 917, 829 
Ns niccccctceeiociee 13, 263, 110 ee 
TOO cack 7, 511, 320 Subtotal_...__.. 8, 658, 316, 950 
FES eskocciniacssciepieinein, 12, 271, 440 Re rcv tne tecttnsts 204, 788, 223 
TOFD so nc cieee 14, 443, 400 BO ticndscnnewcits 269, 100, 000 
TORO: ot ee 19, 403, 000 S REEEEIEIEEEIEEIataeeD 
TO on ae 9, 582, 000 OI a cienessacenatasalieatc 4, 132, 210, 173 
1063... cae 22, 371, 000 


1 Allotments made prior to Fallon, Nev., conference on July 27, 1907, were canceled and 
summary allotments issued. 

2 Credit. 

® Budget estimates sent to Congress. 
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Appropriations—Civil Functions—Corps of Bngineers—1940-59 
{Millions of dollars] 


2 Recommended. 
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